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ITow Bhc is faire, how she is wise, 

How she if womanliche of chere. 

• Gowee, Cojf. Ajiantis, IV. FOL 66. 

Ip offering the feJIbwing pages 19 the^ul)lic, 
it is needful I ahoulS premise that they contain 
no el^^ate biographies, no philosophical^ dis- 
quisitions?^ but "simply, light gossiping^ anec- 
dotical sketches of . the . careers of certain 
Renjarkabie. Women who occupy ^ important 
niches in socfci| ^history. IT ^among these 
notices some are devoted jto^those bold and 
brilliant Beauties wliose smiles once fascinated 
Kings, the reader will observe that, for the 




xii 

sake of variety, and in furtl$er illustration of 
female influence upon ‘socifly and literature, 
I hav% introduced severar portraits of ^oini^n 
of purer morals and loftier pretensions. 

Upon ^ those best ^known to the English 
reader, 1 havef touched briefly and lightly ; with 
to others— the Be;iutiej 5 ^ of France, for 
instance — I have oolle^d some details which 
will, I think, be less farijiliar to him, and have 
therefore indulged in a ^eater prolixity of state- 
'w^t. And^as glancing at‘ the side-scenes of 
history, as af|ord^ing glimpses of the interior life 
of courts, ^as pointing a moral by their indica- 
tions*^ of the ^falseness and ^bitterness of gilded 
vice — I trust these volumes wHl be found both 
interesting and suggestive. 

restCj I have indicated the princj^l 
sources from whence my^raat^ials have been 
gathered; h&ve carefully avoided the iij^rusiorr 
of anecdot^^ justly calcidatpd offend 
the most fastidious reader,; and aimcS^ through- 
out at pjlinting^ my portraits by Jew bold 
and ready touches, ra1;her than ^ a delicate and 
polished manipulation. Gallery is now 

open for the^, admission of the public. May 
the sketches! it contains b‘^ indulgently .con- 
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sideipd and favou jably received ! And*may my 
patrons forget the unslcilfulness of the artist in 
the variety and interSst of the subjects poriprayed 
upon Jfis canvas. 

W. H. Df A. 

LondoFi, October 186 ^ 
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“ When he was dumj^ish, she would stiil be jocund, 
And chuck the royal chin of Charles the Second.” 

. SIR ftEORGE ETHEREGE. 

I. 

Good-nature covers a multitude of sins,, 
and the good-nature and kind heart ol TvSll 
Gwynne obvdined for\her in her lif^-time, des- 
pite of her notorious vipes, a, popularity which 
has sui;vived even to the ] sent day. •She is 
the best knowVi and the beSu*love^l of the frail 
beauties \^ho intrigued* and revelled ii^the court 
of the second Charles ; whg fluttered, butterfly- 
like, though the* Tiaock splendour^ C»f that dreary 
period of dissipation and debauchery, and whose 
*charms have been {Perpetuated o^ the volup- 
tuous- canvas of Sir Peter Lely.* is as- 
tonishing how ready the world is to condone 
with vice, if it will but assume a merry 

B 2 
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face and put forward a iiberid hand ; and the 
joyous laugh of Nell Gwynnc still rings plea- 
santly in our ears, eveii though it be ♦he 
preface of a startling oath or ill-mannered ex- 
clamation. 

Eleanor Gwyn, Gwynne, or Gwynn, was 
bpm about year 1050. She seems to 
have been of Weigh c^ttraction, but the place 
of her birth is uncertain, authorities respec- 
tively affirming it to have been Hereford, 
Oxford, andc a cellar in the Coal-yard, Drury 
Lane. Her parents were of the poorest class, 
and her early life was spent in the lowest por- 
tions of the town, 

• • 

“ Her first employment was, witli open throgl, 

To ery fresh herrings, even ten a groat.” — Rochester. 

And in this, capacity she rambled from tavern 
to tavern, always ready ’^dth a sharp repartee 
and a pleasant song ; for nature had not only 
endowhd her with a charming face*^ but with 
a lively wit und a musical voice. \Her next 
avocation’i seems to liave been tliat of waiter in' 
an inn, for the Dole Tearsheets of the period 
often occupied 4his position^ Ind Pepys tells us 
that Nelly and Deck Marshall (the daughter, 
of Stephen /Marshall, the great Presbyterian) 
falling out, on one occasion, the latter alluded 
to Nelly’s liaison with my Lord Buckhurst. 
Nidly retorted that she was at least contented 
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wittt a single attJichment, though brought up 
a low cabaret^ while Madam Beck, “ though 
a fresj^^yterian’s praying daughter/' observed no 
limits in her gaieties. • • 

From the tavern the J;ransition was easy to 
a lo\^'er depth/* and Nell became orfe of the 
unhappy class who live by sinnirfg, and are. the ^ 
reproach and curse o^^an ^artificial civilization.. 
In this most pitiable degradation, however, she 
could not have long remained, *as her first 
appearance on tj:ie stage was^ made early 
in 1605. According to the scurrilous memoir 
of Nell Gwynne, attnibuted* to Sir Georges 
Ethcrege, she was, when very young, the mis- 
tress of a wealthy Lpndon citizen. •“ Who/' he 
says. 

Who that ha^ seen her muddling in the street,! 

Her face all pot-lid blat,k, unshod her felft, 

And in a cloud of*dust lier fingers shaking. 

Would he have thought fit for monarch’s taking ? 
Even then^she hacklier charms of brisk and wftfy!” 

« • 

• • 

She al)andohed tKe cific Lothajjio to sell 
oranges in the playhouscrpits^^ and her lively 
graces having aVte-acted the notipe.of the actors, 
she was forthwith j)roraoted to the stage, for 
’ which her natural temperament peculiarly fitted 
her. * As early as April 3rd, \(jfi5, Pepys 
speaks of her as “ pretty, witty Nell,’' and we 
may infer that her talents and beauty had 
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already secured her popularity. The morals 
did ^ot mend, however,* a^id her liberality with 
her favours knew no stint. Among ^others, 
^Lacy and Hart, the &cfors, are said to have 
shared tjjjem, and it ^vas not until she became 
the protegee •ofc Lord Buckhurst,^' afterwards 
farhous as Ear>of Dorset for wit, breeding, and 
courage, that she Idd ^«iore reputable life. 

Nell was one of the company of the King’s 
theatre, built by Killigr^w,t in 1603,* on the 
site of the ofcl Cockpit, in Drury Lane. Hart, 
Goodman, Lacy, Mohun, and Mrs. Knipp 
were among its ^^stdrs/’ and Ben Jonson, 
Beapmont and Eletcher, Dryden, Lee, Sir 
Robert Howard, and Brome anwng its 

authors.” Nineteen of Dryden’s piays, and 
“seyerj of Lee’s were produced there. Every 
afternoon gathered within its walls a brilliant 
assemblage of the wits 'and •beauties of the 
court — an audience mofe critical and censorious, 
perhaps, than any that Drury has ever 

since been favoured with. Gossipping Pepys 
has enab^d us by the curious revelations of his 
Diary to obtain a <^ivid picture of both before 
and behind* the footlights! Of cavaliers in 
ruffles and flowing locks, exchanging repartees, 
with ladies ui loose robes and loose curls, some 
m masl(S, the more impudent without them. 

* See Illustrations in Appendix. 

f See Illustrations. 
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Of the king in his box conversing familiarly 
with his mistresses, who are meanwhile ogling 
soijie favoured gallatit jn the pit. Of the 
orange^ girls with their backs to the stage chat- 
tering loudly with audacious Sedley or jovial* 
Buckhdrst, or passing the billets-doux* of the 
courtiers to their wanton* laSy-loves. .Of 
Madam Betty, that “^little roman nose black 
girl,’’ who was “ mightj pretty” in Mr. Pepys’ 
eyes. Of Pepys himcelf, fat, bustling, cringing, 
naughty Mr. Pegys, his fine wife, and dear 
friend Knibb. In yonder box, the splendid 
Buckingham is pouring compliments into the 
cars of the proud Castlemaine, whose beauty 
makes guite a “ sunshine in the shady place.” 
Here site the poet Dryden, short and stout, 
with a roundish dimpled face and a sparkling eye,”-' 
exchanging criticisms on Robert Howardl^s last 
play with the witty Earl of Rochester, James, 
Duke of York reclines-yonder, making violent 
love to one of hjis Duchess’s maids of horlour, 
the Duche&s, as is her wont, looking sublimely 
indignant at her husband’s folly. Thgfe spreads 
a loud hum of conversation all over the house, 
which hardly ceases .when the green curtain 
^ rises, and Nell Gwynne, piquant and roguish, 
bounds forward to the footlights,*{with a laugh 
and a sunny glance, and a hat whose brims are 
of portentous dimensions, larger than a coach- 
wheel, and speaks the prologue to Dryden’s 
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“ Conquest of Granada.” At the rival theatre, 
the' lake’s, one Nokes,"a„fsiVourite actor, hns 
appeared in a hat of unusual size, and th^tow.n, 
as easily caught by an afbshrdity in 1GG4, as in 
1864, has rewarded Jhim with its liberal ap- 
plause. * Dryden, has annihilated him • now, 
I however. Foi‘'^eily is short of stature, and 
•her immense hat d\yarfc*her to the proportion 
of a child. As she flaps the huge brim to and 
fro, her au(Hence are fairly convulsed with 
laughter, Charles is delighted, and the very 
actors giggle, “a circumstance none had ob- 
served before.” *Who will go to see Nokes in 
a large hat when he can see Madame Nell in a 
larger? 

Charles is said to have been captivated by 
N§11 when she played the part of Valeria in 
Drydeh’s “^Tyrannic Love.” The poet, we 
are told, introduced her in this> character pur- 
posely t© attract the King’s notice, as previously 
his partiality for the lively actress had provided 
her with popiflar and agreeable parts for the 
same purpose. The epilogue was written ex- 
pressly to display her piquancies of manner. 
After dying iri the traged}^, she'suddenly springs 
up, as the guards approach -to carry off her 
dead body, a^d saluting them with the forcible 
couplet,—^ 

“ Hold, are you mad ? you d — confounded dog ! 

I am to rise, and speak the epilogue,” 
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advances to the footlights, and then addresses the 
ajjdience in langiyage.more polite, but scarcely 
less emphatic : — 

I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye ; 

I am the ghost of poor depai^Jed Nelly. 

Sweet ladies, be not frightened : I’ll lie civft,* 

I’m what I was, a little harmless dej;&. 

For, after death, we sprites have just such natures 
We had, fftr all the world%whAi human creatures : 
And, therefore, I, that was an actress here, 

Play ofl^my tricks in heH, a goblin the#e. 

Gallants, look to ’t,^you say there art^no sprites 
But I’ll come dance about your beds at nights. 

And, faith, ^-ou’ll be in a sweet kiiid of taking, 

When I surprise you between sleep and waking. 

To tell you true, I walk, becaiise I die 
Out of my calling in £u tragedy. < 

O, poet,* d — dull poet, who cordd prove 
So senseless, to make Nelly die for love ! 

Nay, what’s yet worse, to kill me in the prime^ 

Of Easter-tiine, in tart and cheese- cake.^.i me ! 

I’ll lit the fops ; tfor I’ll not one word say. 

To excuse his ghostly ouU of- fash ion pHiy ; 

A play vdiich, if you dare but twice sit out. 

You’ll all t|e slandered, and be thought devout. 

But, farewell, gentlcmeu, malje hasffe to me, 

I’m sure ere long to have your company, i 
As for my epitaph when I an>gone, 

I’ll trust no poct,*#btit will write my qwn ; 

Here Nelly lies, who, tliough ^le liv’d a slattern, 

Yet died a princess, acting in St. Cat’fine.” 

Nell’s merits as an actress were not of a high 
order, but in what is now-a-days called low 
comedy,” and farce,” she displayed much 
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lively humour, and a tiy no fiieans ungradfeful 
mirth. In archness of dialogue, sparkling song, 
and merry dance, she ‘excelled her^ con- 
temporaries, and she obt^lined the approval of 
the critics as well as the public in such charac- 
ters as Fldrimelj in Dryden’s “ Maiden Queen,’* 

. Coelia, in BeauiT.ont and Fletcher’s “ Humorous 
(Lieutenant,” and J^cintij, in Shadwell’s “As- 
trologer.” But with the usual weakness of 
actors, (Liston thought hfe could play Hamlet, 
and.Macklin fancied himself great in Shylock) 
Nell oftentimes essayed the Tragedy Queen, 
and as often lamentably failed. Some notable 
glimpses of her style of acting, and of the con- 
dition of “ The King’s House ” in her time, 
may be obtained Vhrough the glasses 'of Mr. 
’Vepys, which we now propose to borrow : 

“Jahuary, 23, 1866-7. To the king’s 
house, and there saw the ‘Humorous Lieu- 
tenant ’ (Beabmont and “Fletcher), a silly play, 

, I thifik V only the spirit in it that gruws very 
tall, and then* sinks again to nothing, having 
two heads 'breeding upon one, and then Knipp’s 
singing did please us. Here iq a box above 
we spied Mrs. Pierse; j?nd ^oing out they 
called us, and^so we staid fpr them ; and Knipp 
took us all in fand brought us to Nelly, a most 
pretty woman, who acted the great part of 
Coelia to-day, very fine, and did it pretty well, I 
kissed her, and so did my wife j and a mighty 
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pretty soul she*i«. We also saw Mrs. Ball, 
'jihich is my little Roman-nose black girl, that 
is, mii^hty pretty ; she is, usually called Betty. 

“March 3, 1060^7.* After dinner with my 
wife to the king’s housg, to see ‘The Maiden 
Queen,’ a new play of Drydpn’*, mighty com- 
mended for the regularity of and the strain, 
of wit ; ,and the truljii is^ there is a comical 
part, played by Nell, wliich is Florimell, that I 
never van hope to tee the like«done again by 
man or woman. , The King and*Duke of York 
were at the play. But so great a performance 
of a comic part was ‘never, I believe, in the 
world before as Nell did this, both as a mad 
girl, thfn most and best of all when she comes 
in like a young gallant, and hath the motions 
and carriage of a spark the most that ever T" 
saw any man have. It makes ijae, I Confess, 
admire her. • 

“ March 26, 1 666*’7.' To th^ king’s play- 
house, and by and by corners Mr. Lovrther and, 
his wife, "and mine, , and into a box, forsooth, 
neither of them being dressed, wKch I was 
almost ashan^ed of. Sir William Pen and I 
in the pit, and ‘here, saw ‘ The Maiden Queen ’ 
again ; which, indeed, the more I sec the worse 
I like, and is an excellent play, *ind so done by 
Nell, her merry part, as cannot be better done 
in nature. 

“August 22, 1667. With my Lord 
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Brouncker and his mistress /;o’thc King’s j^ay- 
house, and there saw ‘Thcjndian Emperor^;’ 
where'I find Nell come agam, which I anp glad 
of ; but was most infinitely displeased with her 
being put to act the Emperor’s daughter, which 
is a great 'and serious part, which she doOs most 
basely. , 

“October 5, 10G7. .,To the king’s house; 
and there going in, met with Knipp, and she 
took us up in^o the tireing? rooms ; and 4o the 
women’s shift, where Nell was dressing herself, 
and was all unready, and is very pretty, prettier 
than I thought. And into the scene-room, and 
there sat down, and she gave us fruit ; and 
here I read.ithe questions Jto Knipp, while she 
answered me through all her part of ‘ Flora’s 
>5'igarys,’ which was acted to-day. But, Lord ! 
to see diow they w’ere both painted, would make 
a man mad, and did make me Ipath them, and 
what base company of, men comes amongst 
them*, and how lewdly they talk ; and jjow poor 
the men are jn clothes, and yet what a show 
they makes, on the stage by candle-light, is very 
observable. But fo .see how Nell cursed, for 
having so few people in ..the pit, was strange ; 
the other house carrying away all the people 
at the new pl^jy, and is said now-a-days to have 
generally poost company, as being better players. 
By and by into the pit, and there saw the play, 
which is pretty good. 
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‘^December 2l3j 1067. With my wife to 
tWe King^’s playlfoys^, , and there saw The 
Surprpal/ by Sir Robert Howard, brother of 
Ned ; which did not pleSse me to-day, the actors 
not pleasing me; and especially NeJFs acting 
of a serious part, which she spoil^. 

December 28, 1607. To the King’s holjse, 
and there, saw ‘ The Mtji Gouple/ which is but* 
an ordinary play ; but only Nell’s and Hart’s 
mad parts are mefst excellent^ done, but 
especially hers; •which makes •it a miracle 
to me to think how ill she do^any serious part, 
as, the other day, just like a fool or changeling; 
and, in a mad part, do beyond all imitation 
almost.. It* pleased us mightily* to see the 
natural •affection of a poor woman, the mother 
of one of the children’ brought on the stage ; 
the child crying, she by force gqjt upon the 
stage, and took*up her child, and carried it away 
otf the stage from Haft. Many ^ne faces here 
to-day. • • , * 

“ ianq^ry 11, 1667-8. To tl'j^ King’s house, 
to see ‘ The Wildgoose Chase.’^ Infthis play I 
'met with nothing extraordinary at all, but very 
dull inventions an*d designs. Knipp came and 
sat by us, and her talk pleased nae a little, she 
telling me how^ Miss Davies is for^ certain going 
away from the Duke’s house, the king being in 
love with her ; and a house is taken for her and 
^ By Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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furnishing ; and she hath a ring ‘given her already 
worth six hundred pounds ; that the king did 
send Weral times for Nelfy, and she was with 
him, and I am sorry for, it, and can hope Yor no 
good to the state from having a prince so 
devoted to his pleasurk She told me also of a 
play shortly coming upon the stage, of Sir 
Charles Sedley’s, which, she thinks, will be 
called, ‘The Wandering Ladies,’^ a comedy 
that she thinks will be most pleasant, and also 
another play called ‘The Duke of Lorraine’ 
(Lerma), besides ‘ Catiline,’ which she thinks, 
for want of the cFothes which the king promised 
them, will not be acted for a good while. 

“February 20, 1667-8. Dined, and by one 
o’clock to the King’s house ; a new play, ‘ The 
Duke of Lerma,’ of Sir Robert Howard’s, where 
the king and court was ; and Knipp and Nell 
spoke the prologue most excellently, especially 
Knipp, who ‘spoke beyond any creature I ever 
heard. The play designed to repro‘ach our 
king with his mistresses, that I was troubled 
for it, and expected it should be interrupted ; 
but it ended all well, which saved me. 

“January 7, 1668-9. My and I to the 
King’s playhouse, ind there ^aw ‘ The Island 
Princess,’! thfJ first time I ever saw it ; and it 

* This play is not included among Sedley’s pubhsbed 
works. 

+ By Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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is 9 pretty good* play, many good things being 
if! it, and a good# scene of a town on fire. •We 
sat ir^ an upper box, and the merry jade, Nell, 
came ip and sat in* the next box , a bold slut, 
who lay laughing there upon people, and witB 
a comrade of hers, of the Duke’s Bouse, that 
came to see the play.” 

Nell’s connection Lord Buckhurst began 
and ended in 1667. *He withdrew her from 
the th/^atre in July, promising h^ an allowance 
of one hundred pounds per annijm, and taking 
her to Epsom, ^ they lodged with Sir Charles 
Sedley, and kept a “.merry *house.” In the 
following month, the fickle peer deserted her. 
“ Sir William Penp and I*” says Pepys, *“ had 
a great deal of discourse with Mall, who tells 
us (August 26th) that Nell is already left hf 
my Lord Buckhurst, and that he mak^ sport 
of her, and that she is very poor, and hath lost 
•my Lady Castlemaine, who w&s her great 
friend ; ghe is pome to the playhousef bbt is 
upheld by them all.” Her spirits, however, 
were not affected by her ill-treatrpent ; she 
sooA regained her popularity and favour, and 
in 1668 becamef the paistress of -the king, over 
whom she obtained an influence by her liveliness 
and good-nature, that endured td^the very last, 
and 'wrung from his dying lips the pitifril ejacula- 
tion, “ Do not let poor Nelly starve !” 

• See Illustrations in Appendix. 
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Madam Nell at this^ time lodged in 'OruVy 
tiane, where Pepys saw her, one fine May-day 
mornings standing ht her lodging's d 9 or in 
her smock sleejf.cs and boddice," looking at the 
^May-day dance of the milkmaids with their 
garlanded pails. liruiy Lane was 'then not 
only an aristocratic, but ^ pleasant neighbour- 
hood, with green fields and blooming hedgerows 
around and about it, and the silver Thames 
rippling l)y the grassy ^bank and rich gardens 
of the Strand. At the corner, stood the large 
brick* pile Qf Crav^jn House, built some forty 
years before, by t^ie heroic Lord Craten, the 
lover — perhaps the husband — of Elizabeth 
Sftiart, Queen of Bohemia. Bow Street, not 
far otf, wasThe fashionable promenade 
♦ 

Of fops, and wits, and cifs, and Bow Street beaux,*' 

and the poets ;^nd writers of the time loved to 
meet at the Rose, at'the corner of Rus&ll Street, 
where “ glorious John ” directed, and by his 
own eloquent « utterances elevated and sublimed, 

“ The fca^t of reason and the ‘flow of soul.*’ 

Her acquaintance with the king commenced 
in January, 1GG8. Sir George Etheregc re- 
lates, that she was first introduced to him by 
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th% Duke of Uuckingtiam. Other authorities 
assert, that the j^ing, having been particularly 
^eased with her jierformarice in the monster- 
lAt, fe^^nt his coach /of *her when the play was 
ended, and took her home to sup with hinf. 
A third statement runs, that, befoTo her ac- , 
quaintance with the king, ,she^ was kept „by 
brother of Lady Castlejnaine, who for his own 
sake and" his sister’s, erfdeavoured to conceal her 
from the amorous Charles. One^day, however, 
in spite of this caution, his majestj^ saw her, and 
the same night removed her. Her lover had 
.carried her to the play a tim5 when he had not 
the l(‘ast suspicion of his majesty’s being there ; 
but as that monarch had an aversion to hisVobes 
of royafty, and was incumbei^d with the dignity 
of his state, he chose frequently to throw ofp* 
the load of kingship, and consider himself as a 
private gentleman. Upon this occasion, he 
came to the play incog,, and sat inPthe next box 
to Nelly and her lover. As soon as #h(? play 
was finished, hfs majesty, with. the Duke of 
York, ttfe young noblemafti, and Njll, retired 
to a • tavern together, wh^e they regaled them- 
selves over a Ixit^e; and the king began to 
show such civilities to ^lell, that she could not but 
understand the meaning of his gsjlantry. The 
tavern-keeper was entirely ignorant of t^ie quality 
of the company ; and it was remarkable, that 
when the reckoning came to be paid, his majesty, 
VOL. I. C 
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upon searching his pockets,, found he had^not 
rnoKcy enough about hioa to, discharge it, aiyl 
aske(]' the sum of his 1)rot‘ner, who was in tlu; 
sanae situation ; upon vv|iioh Nell observcf^, that 
she had got into the poorest company that she 
ever was tn at a tavern. The reckoni^ng was 
paid by the wung nobleman, v\ho that night 
dost both his money an(^ mistress. 

In her new position, •'Madame Elkm, as she 
was now called, soon won mightily uppn her 
royal lover’s favour, and was maintained at a 

* • t , 

vast expense. “ The Duke of Buckingham 
told me,” says Bishop Burnet, •“ that when she 
was first brought to the king, she asked only 
five ‘hundred pounds a year, and the king re- 
fused it. But when he told me this, about 
'four years after, he said she had got of tin; 
king above sixty thousand pounds.” The 
yearly pens^n was placed at one tliousand 
pounds. Abandoning Prury Lane, she at first 
took 9 house on the north side of Pali Mail, 
at the corner .of SL James’s Square, ^vh(T(^ now 
stands tl^e Army and Navy Club, ‘but soon 
removed to the south side, the back of her 
mansion (now No. 79) looking* into the Park. 
A garden was attavAed to it, as we learn from 
a passage in Evelyn’s Memoirs, 

Mai^ch 1, 1075,1 then walked with him 
through St. James’s Park to the garden, when 
1 both saw and heard a very familiar discourse 
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between the Sifig and Mrs. Nellie, as they 
•called an impudfei^t ccunedian, she looking out 
of htr garden on *a terrace at the top of the 
wall, and the king*stknding on the green w^k 
under it. I was hearti^^ sorry at tlys scene.*’ 

CTiarles appointed her, in ,1675, ^a lady o? 
the Privy Chamber to Catherine of Bra^anzj/J 
and though she still •Jenaained one of the liv8- 
liest and most frolicsome of creatures, she proved 
hersdf in other r&pects not ifnworthy of the 
favour with which the king regjll*ded her. She 
does not appear to have disgraced him, like his 
other mistresses, by *shamcful infidelities, and 
was always prompt to relieve the distressed, and 
share .her wealth with those who Iiad befriended 
her in* her days of poverty.* Dryden, Nat. Lee, 
Otway, Bushe, all were recipients of her ^nea'ous 
bounty. On one occasion, whe^i driving up 
Ludgate Hill* in her carriage, , she perceived 
some tipstave^s hurr)fing a poor clergyman to 
prison.* Ordering her coachman to stop, she* 
inquired into the particulars of his misfortune, 
and some persons arriving who bofb testimony 
to the excell(ince of his character, she not only 
paid the debt, but soon afterwards obtained for 
him a preferment. 

At her instigation, or, at all events, through 
her constant encouragement, Charles erected 
Chelsea Hospital for the succour of disabled or 
w^ounded soldiers. An inn in its vicinity still 

VOL. I. c 2 
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exhibits “ Nell Gwynne*s Head’" as a sign, and 
her fli^mory was formerjy'druiik as a toast br 
the pensioners on the a^tniversary of their J^oy^l 
(piinder’s birthday. 

In her new and splendid state she retained 
not only 'the go^^id « qualities of her natural dis- 
^position, but some^of the habits of her early 
breeding. “ Anybod,y,”* says the riva\ sultana, 
Louise de Querouailles, ‘‘ might know she had 
been an orange girl by Iter swearing.’’ ' She 
swore freely, ftilly, and fervently. Etherege, in 
the coarse satire^ of “ Madam Nelly’s com- 
plaint,’’ represents her ai^ saying, 

i, * 

“ Before great Charles let quack^tand seamen lie, 

He ne’er heard swearcfs till Moll Knight and 1^* 

■'^^ever heard oaths less valued, or less true ; 

And ye< ’tis said he’s paid for swearing, too : 

Louder we swoi*e than plundering dragoons, 

S’blood followed s’blood, and zounds succeeded zounds.” 

Another of her .vices was common* enough 
in Charles’s licentious coqrt,' where fngh play 
occasionally gave his blase gallants a new 
sensation. She was fond of the basset table, 
and on one occasion, lost d:io*less than fourteen 
hundred guineas to the Duchess‘of Maziirin. 

Between the English courtesan, light, merry, 
and honest, and the French mistress, the subtle 
but brilliant Duchess of Portsmouth, there 
existed a chronic rivalry ; but the Parisian could 
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never shake the •influence which Nell had ac- 
<^uired over the kipg*^s, mind and heart.^^Ma- 
d^metde Sevigne’s description of this “ woman’s 
warfare” has uoen* often quoted, but is to^ 
characteristic to be omitfed here. ^ 

“ ]5lademoiselle de K (Korojlailles, 'or Quer- 
ouaillcs) has not been disappointed in anylhing* 
she proposed. She <tesii¥}d to be mistress 1^ 
the king, and she is so ; he lodges with her 
almo^ every night, *ln the face of all the court. 
She has had a sc«i, who has boen«acknowledged, 
and presented with two Ducljies ; she accumu- 
lates wealth, and makks herself feared and res- 
pected by as many as ship can. But s|je did 
not foresee that she should find a*young actress 
in her •path, whom the king dotes on, and that 
she should be unable to draw him from Jier. 
He divides his attentions, his tjme, and his 
health between these two. Tli^ actress is as 
haughty as Mademotselle ; she flouts her, gri- 
maces ftt her,- ridicules she irequently 

beguiles, the king f^om her, anid boasts when- 
ever he shows her the preferen(?e. She is 
young, bol4, indiscreet, and of a lively 
humour; sings, dances, an^d plajs her part with 
excellent skill. • She has by thp king a son, 
whom she trusts to get acknowledged. With 
respect to Mademoiselle, she reasons thus : 
‘ This Duchess,’ she says, ‘ professes to he a 
person of quality, says she is connected with 
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the best families of France, an6 whenever any- 
body* of rank or distinction dies, attires herself 
in mourning; now, if she ‘ be so high adady., 
why disgrace herself to bo a king’s courtesan ? 
^he ought to die with shame. But as for me, 
it is rny profession, I prot(‘nd to nothing better. 
^\\G iing has a son by me. I declare tlrat 
he ought to acknovdfidge him, and I 
know very well that he will do so, for he loves 
me as well as, he loves tlic Duchess. This 
creature,” concludes the lively k^tter-writer, “ has 
the best of the strife, and annoys and discomfits 
Mademoiselle exceedingly.” 

In those days of fierce religious strife the 
French courtesan w^as necessarily identified with 
the Rom.an Catholie party, while Nell Gwynne 
became the Protestant heroine. She was 
passing through the streets of Oxford, on one 
occasion, when her carriage was mistaken for 
that of the Duchess of Portsmouth, and the 
mob booted and groaned with true fanatical 
hate. Nell quickly put her head out of the 
carriage-window, and with a smile, exclaimed, 
“ You arc in error, good people, I am the Pro- 
testant mistress!” 

She was undoubtedly a favourite with the 
people, notwiflistanding Rochester’s savage 
gibe, ■ . 

Look back and see the people mad with rage. 

To see the punk in such an equipage f ’ 
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anil there was ^liuch fn her character and dis- 
4 ^osition to excise tbeir sympathy. A prions 
ijlus^ative anecdote is recorded in the venerable 
pa^es of excellent S;v'lvanus Urban. “ She was 
the most popular of the King’s mistresses^'' 
says^lhe writer; “an eminent# gohfsmith, who^ 
died about fifteen years ag^) {t.e. 1737) in the 
seventy-ninth year of Jais^age, assured me th^^t 
when he was a pren1:ice, his master made a 
most? expensive service of plj\f>e (the King’s 
present) for the^ Duchess of Pcy;tsmouth. He 
remembered well that an infinite number of 
people crowded to tiie shop out of mere cu- 
riosity ; that they threw out a thousand ill-wishes 
against the Duchgss, and wished •the silver was 
rrlelted, and poured down her throat ; but said 
’twas ten thousand pities his Majesty had not 
bestowed this bounty on Madame Ellerf^’ 

Mr. Jesse speaks of “ an amusing pas- 
quinade/’ entitled, “•A Pleasant' Battle between 
the Tv\o Lapdogs of the Utopian Coupt,^ which 
very viv’idly exemplifies the hostile spirit in which. 
Mademoiselle was legarJed. Part»of the argu- 
ment runs, 

^‘The Engljsh lap-dog ht;re does just begin 
The vindication of his lady, G^nii : 

, The other, much more Frenchified, alas. 

Shows what his lady is, not what sh(? was.” 

The two curs, Tutty (English) and Snap- 
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short (French) having discuc^ed very freely 
the *p,erits of their respective mistresses, arc 
about to settle the dispy.te in' a peculiarly cinine 
manner, when the rival bcailties enter, and take 
up their own quarrel, , 

“ Duefsess of\ BorUmouth. Pray, Madam, 
give *ny dog fair play, I protest you hinder him 
with your petticoats,, he* cannot fasten. Ma- 
dam, fair play is fair play. 

“ Madam Gnynn. Truly*; Madam, I th6ught 
1 knew as well what belonged <-to dog-fighting 
as your ladyship ; but since you pretend to in- 
struct me in your Fre'nch dog-play, pray. 
Madam, stand a little farther, as you respect 
your own flesh, for my little, dog is meftle to 
the back, and smells a Popish Miss at ' a far 
greater distance ; pray. Madam, take warning, 
for you' stand, on dangerous ground. Haloo, 
haloo, haloo, ha brave Tutty ! 

“ Duchess 0 } Portsmouth. Ha, brave Snnp- 

short. ' « 

< € 

. “Madam NeU. A guinea on Tutty, two 
to one on Tiitty. Done, quoth Monsieur. 

“Duchess of Portsmouth. Begar, begar, 
me have lost near tousand ppundt” 

• 

“ Tutty, it aeeh^, beat Snap-short, and the bell 

Tutty bears home in victory : farewell !” 

Besides her house in Pall Mall, Madam 
Nellie had a mansion close to the Castle at 
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Windsor, whicS .afterwards became the resi- 
(Jence of the Princess Anne. She also dwgk oc- 
casioi^lly in the King’s^Road, Chelsea, which 
well-known thoroughfl^re received its name, 
is said, from the frequency of the royal visits 
to tht3 famous beauty. Hey yesiden(!e is, or 
was lately, known as Sanciford Manor House, 
and belonged to a gti,s#cogipany. She accorn^ 
panied the Court in its various peregrinations, 
and bicr visit to Wkichester waii the occasion 
of some scandal^ which displayed the King’s 
character in its more favourable light. Bishop 
Ken, at that time a Winchester prebend, had 
a good prebendal house in the Cathedral Close, 
opposite to the Deanery where Chlirles lodged. 
When the “ Harbinger,” wiiose duty it was to 
provide the King’s suite with lodgings iq a 
Royal progress, came to Winchester he marked 
Ken’s house for the use of Mistress Gwynne.” 
But the good prebend «had the unwonted cour- 
age to re-fuse her admittance^ declaring, says 
Hawkins,* “ that a woman of ill-repute, ought 
not to be endured in the house of a clergyman, 
espebially the King’s Chaplain.” And as he 
continued firmT fti Jiis^refusal, a foom was built 
for the rejected ,courtesan at the ^north end of 
the Deanery, which was ever aft^wards known 
by the name of ‘‘ Nell Gwynne,” and*has only 
been removed within the present century. It 
was supposed that Charles would be indignant 
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at the uncourtly behaviour of his chaplain, 
but h^ine are better able ‘to appreciate virtue 
than the vicious, and ^the ' kino; admire^’, thp 
boldness which both his conscience and His 

V, 

good sense told him w^s worthy of a Christian 
priest. “ . 

By the king, Nelk became the mother of two 
sons, Charles Beaucl(;rk,< born in Lincoln’s Inn 
Field on the Sth of Mayj 1(570, created Baron 
of Heddingtott and Earl w. Burford in 167(5, 
and Duke of<.St. Albans in ]684. He was 
reputed to be “ very like King Charles,” and 
the swarthy royal complexion remains a distinc- 
tion of his descendants. Nell’s second son, 
James Beauc'icrk, who was born on Christmas 
Day, 1671, died •’in France in September, 

Charles to the last respected the fidelity and 
delighted in ^the merry sun-shiny disposition 
of his mistress, who, oir her part, never dis- 
graced him by intriguing with his courtiers. 
Her mode of life, indeed, appears to liave been 
forced upen her by the circumstances of her 
early training, rather than to have been adopted 
from any natural inclinations Ito vice; and to 
the waitress at an inn — the orange-girl in the 
pit of “ The King’s House,” her connection with 
the king -must have seemed a splendid pro. 
motion, and her faithfulness to his bed a career 
of comparative purity. Charles remembered 
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her in his dying moments. “ Do not,” he 
said to his bro flier, *s^)on to be bis su's^essor, 
do ^ot let poor Nelly ^tarve.'^’ She did not 
long survive him, but died at her house i« 
Pall Mall in November 1G(S7, or^ according 
to other authorities, in IGOl*. Cibber says 
that “ her repentance in hef last hours appeared* 
in all the contrite «^mptoms of a Christiab 
sincerity.” She was interred, with some pomp, 
in the parish church of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, Dr. Tenkon, the vicar, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, preaching the funeral 
sermon. The encomiums in which he indulged 
were afterwards reported to Queen Mijry by 
Lord Jersey with ‘the view of weakening the 
prelato^s influence. But Mary, with her wonted 
good sense, replied, I have heard as ^much : 
this is a sign that the poor unfortunate woman 
died penitent ; for, if I can read ^ man’s heart 
through his books, hSd not she made pious 
and Christian end, the docUr would never have 
been induced to speak v^^ell Of her.” Thus, 
Nefl, who had never injured any "one while 
living, was salved from the ill fortune of inflict- 
ing hurt upon an’estimabl^ man*by her death. 
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We propose to concUide our sketch of ^ Nell 
Gwynne’s career **with some anecdotes illustrative 
^)f her character and disposition. The sources 
v\fhence they have •beeVi* gathered, and the 
authorities to which we have been indebted 
in the preceding pages, arc indicated below.* 

Nell Gwynrife’s pretensions tfc the fame of a 
beauty cannot be disputed by any one who has 
examined Lely’s portraits, or the writings of 
her cpntemporaries. Lely painted her with 
a swan under her arm, perhitps to indici’tc her 
simplicity and good temper. She was* short, 
piquan^, with a rounded form, a neat ancle, 
arched eyehrpws, lively eyes, and a winning 
smile. She vj’as somewhat of a sloven in her 
dress — “ a slattern,” Di'yden calls her, and 
• Granger says, “ she, continued to hang* on her 
clothes with her uspal negligence <vben she 

* Biograpliia Britannia, Vol. YI. ; Gentlemkn’s 
Magazine, a.d. ^,752 ; Pennant’^ iLidndon ; Pepys’ 
Diary, ed. Lord Braybrooke ; Dryden’s Works, ed. 

Scott ; Miscellan/^ous Works of Buckingham, Etherege, 
&c., ed. 1704 ; Cibber’s Apology, 8vo. ; Lettres de 
Madame Sevigne, ed. Paris, Lettre Lxxxitii ; 
Burnet’s History of His Own Time, Yol. I. ; Mrs. 
Jameson’s Beauties of the Court of Charles ; Evelyn’s 
Diary, &c. 
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w^s the king’s fhistress, but whatever she did 
became her.” Her loyeliness, in fact, jsras of 
that ftrder which looks best in deshabille. Nell 
would have looked dharming even in curl 
pers ! But in Charles’^ court, to jise Horace 
WaljWe’s felicitous expression? all tbe ladies 
fastened up their habits ‘with a single* pin.i 
And under the auspices (jf king and courtiers. 
Literature and Art went about with shoes down 
at heel ! • • 

Madam Nell, adopted a curious expedient 
to hint to the king the propriety of her son’s 
ek'vation to the same bigh rank as his children 
liy other mistresses. Charles was in her ^apart- 
ments jone day, when she called her son to her 
side. Come here, you little bastard !” The 
king was annoyed by the expression, and, re- 
monstrated with her for using it^ “ Indeed,” 
said the sly beauty, “ I am very sorry, but I 
have no other name to give him, poor boy !” 
A few , days afterwards, t^e lad was* created 
Earl of Rurford and Baron Heddington. 

She neither suffered herself nor* others to 
disguise, under fair-soufiding names, the real 
ignominy of hdh life.. One day*, when driving 
in her coach to Whitehall, a wordy war broke 
out between her coachman and atiother who was 
driving a lady of high rank. The* latter, in 
the course of the dispute, plainly told his ad- 
versary that he himself drove a countess while 
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the other drove a lady who was neither more nor 
less tkan a woman of hmL Nell’s coach 
man was so wroth this reproach, that he 
jumped from his box, and inflicted on the free- 
spoken offender a soi\nd beating. When his 
^ mistress w^as made acquainted with the cause 
^'of the strife, she coolly bade him go to, and 
never to risk his cares se ^j^gain, but in defence 
of the truth'' 

At a '[)etif souper given in her lodgings, 
when the king* the Duke of ^ork, and two or 
three of the most distinguished favourites were 
present, John Bowman, the actor, was engaged 
to sing. Charles expressed himself highly 
pleased with the performance. ^^Thep, sir,’’ 
said Nell, ‘‘ to show you don’t speak like a 
coiytka’, I hope you will make the singer a 
handsome present.” The king, finding he had 
no money ab^mt him, asked the Duke if be 
had any. James replied, 1 believe, sir, not 
. above a guinea oi;, two.” Whereupon Nelly 
turned, wnth a joyous ^augh, to l\er other 
guests, and exclaimed, in pleasant mimicry of 
the king’s tone and ‘ihvourite oaih, — “ Odd’s 
fish, what coriipany^am 1 .goP mto 1” 

“ Oh Nell,” said the king to her, one day, 
‘‘ what shall I ^do to please the pc'oplc of Eng- 
land ? I •am torn to pieces with their com- 
plaints.” If it please your Majesty,” she 
answered, frankly, there is but one v-ay left,” 
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“And what is 4ljat?”‘ said Charles. “Dis- 
miss your ladies, and mind your business.”^ 

On ^he whole than, 'Cibber’s character of 
this famous beauty seentys lo be marked by a 
spirit of justice and impartiality. “If we con- 
sider her,” he says, “ in all t|ie.disaSvantages 
of her rank and education, she does not appear 
to have had any criminal errors, more remark- 
able than her sex’s fraill^, to answer for; and 
if Bishop Burnet, in bis latter end.of ‘ Charles 
the Second’s life’ seems to reproacl^bis memory 
with too kind a concern for her support, we 
may allow it becomes a bishop ^o have had no 
, eyes or taste for the frivolous charms or play- 
ful badinage of a king’s mistressv Yet* if 
the confmon fame of her may be believed, 
which, in my memory, was not doubted, she 
liad less to bo laid to her charge than* any 
other of those ladies who were in the same 
.state of preferment : she never meddled in 
. mutters of serious moment, or was tht “tool 
of working’politicians ; never bre^e into those 
. amorous ihddelities wliich others, in that grave 
authov, are accused of; but was as visibly distin- 
gui.shed by her pai'ticular personal inclination 
to the ^ing, as hpr rivals v?ere by their titles 
‘and grandeur.” «* 

For these reasons Nell Gwynne is tjae only 
one of the beauties of the court of Charles II. 
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with whose memory and fame posterity haL been 
willing to deal leniently, 


Authoritiefi ;---Pcpy,^* Diary ; Evelyn’s Memoirs ; 
15nrnet^s llistcry of His Own Time, Vol. VI. ; Mrs. 
Jameson’s Beauties of the Court of Charles II ; 
Cibber’s Apology, 8vo. edition ; Lettres de Madame 
de 8c^dglle, ed. Paris^ ' Lettrc lxxxxii ; Miscel- 
laneous Works of Buckingham, Etherege, &c., ed. 
1704; Dryden’s Works, ed. Scott; Pennant's 
London; Gentleman’s Magazine, 1752; Cunniiigliain’s 
Story of Nell Gwynne; Jesse’s Court of England 
under the Stuarts;* iKx*. 
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“ Serene with argeat-iiddec? eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
'{'ressed with redolent ebony. 

In many a dark delicions«curl. 

Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone.” 

TENNYSC^. 

A SPLENDID and voluptuous l^jauty was tiiis 
favourite mistress of iGng Charles, whose broad, 
white l)rg)w, black eyebrows, scornful imperious 
lips, and firm, decided ngse, ds pourtrayed on 
the.“ animated canvas ’’ of Lely, I'afMy enough 
indicate her character, and illustrate her career. 
A woman of strong passions ; *not to be con- 
trolled or turned aside ; of an audacious and 
licentious will ; of a froward temper, capable of 
occasional flashes of generosity, but Commonly 
selfish through her very pride ; of more than 
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ordinary talents, perhaps, but '-oo contemptuous 
or indolent to make use of them ; fond of pomp, 
and state, and show ; capricious, violent,^ head- 
strong ; hut, nevertheless, possessing that 
marvellous i^ift of fascination, which spell-binds 
a weak ifitcllept into hopeless idolatry- and 
subdues a strong^ mind into unwilling sub- 
servience in spite of ifs^ struggles to be free. 
Through a long life, B’arbara Villiers exercised 
a strange influence over all, with whom she came 
in contact, her beauty and audacity having 
much the same power as genius, and her daring 
will being admirably seconded by her irresisitble 
charms. 

She was • the only daughter of a brave and 
loyal cavalier, of, William, second 
Grandison, who had died at Oxford, in 1048, 
at 'the age of thirty, of wounds received in the 
siege of Bris'col ; and who has found a deathless 
memorial to 'the purity, of his mind, and the 
chiva!r<?usnes6 of his valour in the pages of his 
historian Clarendon. He was interred in the 
beautiful sanctuary of Christ Church', and his 
daughter, after the Restoration, erected there a 
stately monun^ent in his hononr. ' 

Barbara Villiers was three years old when 
her father dieicl. Of her childhood and educa- 
tion, we know nothing, but that the latter was 
not adapted to correct the faults of her natural 
disposition, was shown by the facility with which. 
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in Rer teens, sh8 •listened to the love-vows of 
Lord Chesterfield.* He ^ was reported to be the 
father #)f Lady Susses, her eldest child. “ He 
had a very agreeable face,” says De Gramraont, 
“ a fine head of hair, an indifiFerent shape, and a 
worse fnien ; he vyas not, hovse^r, (feficient in 
wit ; a long residence in Italy had made him 
ceremonious in his cgnam^rce with men, and, 
jealous in his connection with women.” De 
Grammont then refers to the scandal connected 
with his name. “ He had been much hated by 
the king,” he .says, “ because he had been much 
beloved by Lady Castletnaine : it was reported 
that he had been in her ^ood graces prior to 
her marriage ; and as neither of them denied it, 
it whs the more generally believed.” 

In 1058, she wedded one Roger Palmer, a 
student of one of the Inns of Court, anfl heir 
to a large fortune. As there w^ nothing in 
his character to command respect, and nothing 
in his disposition to attract affection, wfi can 
only conclude that she married him in order to 
enjoy his wealth, or secure a fathea for her 
children whom she might venture to speak of. 
But joining the* exile,d monarches court in the 
Low Countries, her charms attracted the admira- 
tion of the susceptible Charles, and t£e frail beauty 
willifigly accepted his homage. She .followed 
him to England on his restoration to the throne, 
and found that his accession to the substantial 
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state and power of a king, .tted not weakc'ned 
her hold upon his affections-! He withdrew 
from the festivities that celebrated his er trance 
into London, on the e'vcning of the famous 29th 
of May, 1060' — withdrew from “the ways 
strewed v^ith ffowers, the bells ringing, the 
streets hung with .tapestry, and fountains run- 
,ning w’ith wine ” — to p?^ the hours in dalliance 
with the voluptuous, bu't beautiful woman who 
had enslaved ,him. • 

Then first, child, Anne Fitzrpy, or Anne Palmer, 
was born on the 29th of February, 1602. Her 
father ought to have been the beauty’s husband, 
but that no one believed ; the beauty herself 
declared she’ was the king’s phild, which Charles 
and many of his subjects believed ; , scamdal 
asserted she was the Earl of Chesterfield’s, which 
the Censorious believed. Recovering from her 
accouchemehf with renewed charms, her in- 
fluence over the king , greatly increased, and 
was augmented, rather than shaken, by .the event 
which should liave terminated it, his marriage 
to Cathei;ine of Braganza, May, 22, lbC2. 

The news of his - passion for the impCVious 
beauty had reached Lisbon, Snd the queen’s 
mother had accordingly charged her, on her 
departure for^England, never even to suffer the 
name ot! Mrs. Palmer to be mentioned in her 
hearing. Of this circumstance, Charles was 
probably ignorant, and when the list of her 
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hoiftehold was dtawn ilp, the name of his mis- 
tress was inserted*as a*lady of the bed-chamber, 
in^ wlfich position he hoped to continue his 
intimacy with her, y«t jiof to excite the queen’s 
attention. But on the Hst being submitted to 
her rilajesty, she struck out. v^th l?er pen the 
abhorred name, and upon the king attempting 
a remonstrance, dec^aped^ she would soonej; 
return to her family than endure so cruel an 
insult. Some tim» elapsed hpfore Charles 
ventured upon a second trial, aq^ meanwhile, 
he elevated his favourite to a suitable rank by 
conferring upon her husband the title of Earl 
of Castlemaine. 

It was on a stafe occasion, and at Haiaipton 
Court, .when the queen was folding a reception 
in her chamber, that Charles suddenly led the 
splendid beauty through the glittering flirdng, 
and regardless of Clarendon’s loolj: of sorrowful 
gravity, presented her to Catherine. To the 
astonishment of the silent lookers-«n, she 
received ‘her graciously, and permitted her to 
kiss her hand. She had not caugh^ the name, 
her* ear being still not -used to the English 
accent ; but a Portuguese lady in her suite re- 
minding her in a whisper of her hated rival, she 
turned pale — the tears rushed hotly to her eyes 
— the blood flowed from her nose, and she 
fainted. She was removed to another room, 
and the company retired ; and Charles had the 
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grace to be ashamed of his *4ieartless and in- 
decent action. 

But in a contest between the queen and the 
mistress, every shrewd, observer perceived that 
the latter would eventually win. Catherine, 
though sufficiently well-looking, was ill-fitted 
by personal charm^ or mental accomplishments 
to contend with . the, puperb loveliness and 
brilliant sallies of hei* rival. Moreover, the 
king was induced to peusevere in forcirg her 
upon tVp qpeen by his womanish dread of 
ridicule ; his apprehensions lest the world should 
laugh at his subjection to his wife ; his dread 
of the angry scorn of his mistress ; his alarm 
at the disrespectful jests of jhe witty gallants of 
his court. Having, therefore, prepared the way 
by the tenderest attentions to the queen, he 
endeavoured to interest her feelings by pointing 
out the extebj; to which his honour was involved, 
and to soothe her jealqusy by protesting that 
since -his marriage his fidelity had h^en, and 
should continue, unimpeachable. But Catherine’s 
woman’s ^heart revolted against the cruel im- 
posture, and before, be had concluded" his 
elaborate argument, she burst into a passion of 
tears — into a parojf^’sm of wounded pride and 
mortified affefcjiion, w’hich nothing could control. 

Urged^ by his mistress to persevere, and' in- 
flamed by his own temper, the king now sum- 
moned to his aid no less a personage than Lord 
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Chaticellor Clare»(Jon, and enjoined upon him 
the task of obtaining . the Queen’s consent to 
the arrangement hes. desired. Clarendon at 
first refused. He felt^ air the shamelessness 
and cruelty of the task, all the indecency of 
forcing a husband’s mistrSss into thfr presence 
and chamber of his wife ; arid,* moreover, he 
heartily hated the pror|d and haughty Castle- 
maine, whose adherents Were his bitterest foes,' 
and whom he had, forbidden from his own 
house. He, therefore, besought 'theming to 
desist from “ the hard-heartedness and cruelty 
of laying such a conunand Hipon the Queen, 
which flesh and blood could not comply with.” 
Charles listened to his arguments with patience, 
but refused to be influenced by them. And 
Clarendon, whose greed of power was the signal 
vice of his character, afraid of hazardiug his 
hold of the seals by further resistance, consented 
to undertake a negotiation which his reason 
condemned as unjust, and his heart |,bborred 
as cruel.' 

For Yhis purpose, he -held three interviews 
with the unhappy Queen, but found her un- 
able to be movad by his most elaborate eloquence. 
Her womanly nature quickly detected the 
sophistry of his best conceived arguments, and 
she fairly overpowered the grave Chancellor by 
her moving appeals to his humanity, his honour, 
his manhood, his sense of what was due to her 
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defencclessness and solitary position. She re- 
minded him that her marriage with Charles 
was contrived by him,* and that he had ^always 
affected to be her friend.,, She would bow,' as 
became her, to the king’s authority in all other 
matters, »but in this, both as woman, < queen, 
and Christian ‘ she must remain firm in her 
refusal. 

Clarendon was unwitfng to press, the matter 
further ; but Charles — hot with passion^, wroth 
at the ^ueerTs firmness, and resolved to place 
his mistres^T^ in the convenient post designed 
for her — stimulated hiin to a renewed effort by 
a missive in which he railed like an angry 
wonf\an and^ forgot 4hc dignity of a king. It 
was thus he addressed the grave states'maa to 
whose faithful labours he was so largely in- 
debtefl. 

(‘'Hampton Court, Thursday morning. 

“ For the Chancellor, 

’“4 ’ *• 

“ I forgot when you were here last* to desire 
you to give Broderick good council not to med- 
dle any more with what concerns my Lady 
Castlemaine, and to let him have a care how 
he is the author of any scandalous reports ; for if 
I find him guilty of any such thing, I will 
make him rep'ent it to the last moment of • his 
life. 

“ And now I am entered on this matter, I 
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thinlt it' very nece»^ry to give you a little good 
council, lest you may .think that by making a 
f'arther#stir in the business you may divert me 
from my resolution, whjch'all the world shall 
never do, and I wish I may be unhappy in this 
world, «nd in the world to*come,.if I Ihil in the 
least degree of what I resolved, which is of 
making my Lady Cas^lemaine of my wife’s 
hed-chamljpr, and whost^vef I find endeavouring* 
to hinder this resolution of mine, except it be 
only to myself, I will be his enem y^ tol he last 
moment of my life. 

“ You know how much a fnend 1 have been 
to you ; if you will oblige me eternally, make 
this business as easy to me "as you ran, of *vhat 
opinion," you are of ; for I am resolved to go 
through with this matter, let what will come of 
it, which again I solemnly swear beforn Al- 
mighty God ; wherefore, if you dtsire to have 
the continuance of my friendship, meddle no 
more with this business, except it be beat 
down all* false and scandaldus reports, and to 
facilitate *what I am sure my honour is so much 
concerned in ; and whomsoever I fincf to be my 
Lady Castlemaite’s enemy in thig matter, I do 
promise upon rny w'ofd to be his enemy as long 
I live. • 

You may show this letter* to my Lord- 
Lieutenant, and if you have both a* mind to 
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oblige me, carry yourselves .like friends t6 me 
in this matter. 

‘‘CHARLES' R.” 

Charles, however, trusted not alone to the 
interposition of his Chancellor. He begah a new 
course of conduct towards his unhappy queen, 
oppressing her with scornful neglect, lodging 
the Countess openiv In Whitehall^ intruding 
her daily upon the royal presence, and lai:ghing 
and a manner which his courticTS 

speedily adopted and improved upon. While 
a brilliant circle surrounded the English Phryne, 
and all the pomp and splendour of the court 
seemed to find in her a centre, the queen saie 
in silence and deserted, except by her small 
retinue of Portuguese ladies. A loving, tender 
wom.m, an impulsive foreigner, without true 
friends and Sage advisers, she soon succuihbed 
in this new and ungenerous warfare. Su<J(ilily, 
and j J at the moment that Charles’s better 
feelings uegan to reproach him for " the part 
he was playmg, she "admitted the mistress into 
her housefiold, at once flinging aside all reserve 
and restraint, t;pok every opportunity of convers- 
ing with her, and distinguishing her with the 
most flattering notice. The foolish gentle- 
woman hoped, by her submission, to secure at 
least a share in her husband’s affections. But 
men despise the very servility which they 
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endeavour to cortgiand,* and Charles secretly 
condemned the queen fcr that compliance with 
his wishes which he had* so long been seeking 
to extort. . . ' 

Lord Castlemaine at first endured his wife’s 
elevation and his own disgrace wi^h apparent in- 
difference, but his carl’s corojiet throbbed hotly 
upon his blushing brows^ Pepys gives a cu- 
rious picture of the awkward rencontres that oc- 
casionally took place between them. “That,” 
he says, in reference to one of hi^j^isits to 
court, “ which pleased me best, was my Lord 
Castlemaine standing oyer ag£(inst us upon a 
, piece of Whitehall. But methought it was 
strange to see her lord and her upon the same 
placa, y^alking up and down without taking 
notice of one another ; only, at first entry, he 
put off his hat, and she made him a very ^ivil 
salute, but afterwards took no noTice one of 
another : but both of thgm now and then would 
take their child, which the nurse held i. her 
arms, and dandle it.” * 

This pdlite understanding* was fated to be 
somewhat abruptly broken.. And to be broken 
by a quarrel in reference to the Is^t subject, it 
might have been, supp*osed,* which could have 
' interested so vile a couple. The* Earl, a bi- 
goted Roman Catholic, had resolved that his 
wife’s son should be baptised according to the 
ritual of his creed, but Lady Castlemaine 
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protesting that he was the, Sing’s son, dieter- 
noined he should be christened by a Protestant 
clergyman. Who could successfully withstand 
that bold bad woman ? The infant was bap- 
tized w’ith the usual rites of the Anglican 
church, Charlas the Second, the Earl of Oxford, 
and Lady Suffolk, officiating as sponsors. The 
, Earl had endured the d^radation of his name 
and the insult to his*' honour, but was unable 
to bear thi^ affront to Ins religious principles. 
He to the continent, and his wife, 

collecting all the money and jewels she could 
lay her hands on, became a permanent tenant of 
apartments at Whitehall. 

From thb amusing pages of Mr. Secretary 
Pepys we may now obtain an insight ’,into the 
doings of the beauty and her royal lover. 

“ January 16G2-3, Mrs. Sarah tells us how 
the king si^s at least four times every week 
with my Lady Castletpaine ; and most often 
Stays <,ill the morning with her, and goes home , 
through the garden all alone privatch , and that 
so as tlje very sehtries take notice 'of it and 
speak of it. She tells me, that about a month 
ago she quickened at my Lord Gerard’s at 
dinner, and cried out that she .was undone; and 
all the lords,, and men were fain to quit the ' 
room, qnd women called to help her. 

“ September 14, 1660. To Whitehall Chap- 
pel, where one Dr. Crofts made an indifferent 
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sermon, and after • it an anthem, ill sung, 
which made the King femgh. Here I first did 
see the •Princess Royal singe she came into 
England. Here I also observed, how the Duke 
of York and Mrs. Palmer did talk to pne ano- 
ther vei^ wantonly through the Kangings that 
part the king’s closet and the •closet where the 
ladies sit, • • . 

“May 21, lf)G2. My wife and I to 
Lord’s Isdgings, where*she and I steid talking 
in Whitehall garden. And in the Ptifirgarden 
saw the finest smocks and ricji petticoats of 
my Lady Castleraaine’s, *laced with rich lace 
sit the bottom, that ever I saw ; and did jpe 
good to look at them.* Sarah told me how the 
king "dinad at my Lady Castlemaine’s, and 
supped, every day and night the last wegjc ; 
and that the night that the bonfires fi'ere made 
for joy of the queen’s arrival, the* king was 
there ; but there was no fire at her door, though 
at all the rest of the doors almpst in the street, 
which was much observed ; and that the king 
and she did send for a pair of scales and weighed 
one atlother ; and she bein^ with child was 
said to be the heaviest, ^ut she is liow a most 
disconsolate creature, and comes npt out of 
doors, since the king-’s going (to Portsmouth, 
to receive Catherine of Braganza.) • 
“August 23, 1662. Walked to Whitehall, 
and through my lord’s lodgings we got into 
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Whitehall garden, and so to Iche Bowling Green, 
and up to the top ^ of the new Banqueting 
House there, over the Thames, which was a 
most pleasant place as any I could have got ; 
and all the show' cojisisted chiefly in the number 
of boats and ■ba’^ges ; and two pageants, one of 
3' king, and the other a queen, with her maydes 
of honour sitting at her feet very prettily ; they 
tell me the queen is 6ir Richard Ford’s daugh- 
ter. Anon come the king and queen ip a barge 
under-'fi^'nopy with one thousand barges and 
boats I know, for they could see no water for 
them, nor discern the king or queen. And so. 
they landed at Whitehall bridge, and the great 
guns on the other side went off. But that which 
pleased roe best was, that my Lady Castle- 
maine stood over against us upon a piece of 
WTiitehall. . . . One thing more ; there hap- 
pened a scnffold below to fall, and feared much 
hurt, but there was none, but she of all the 
gredt ladies only run down among the common 
rabble to see what hurt was done, and did take care 
of a child that received some little hurt which- 
methought was so noble. Anon, there come 
one there 'booted and spurffed that she talked 
long with, and by and by, she being in her 
haire, she put on his hat, which was but an 
ordinary one to keep the wind off„ But it 
became her mightily as everything else do. 
“February 1, 1662-3. This day Creed ^nd 
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I walking in Whitehall did see the king coming 
privately from my Lhdy Castlemaine’s ; which 
is. a f>oor thing for a Pryice to do : and so 1 
expressed my sense* of it to Creed in terms 
which I should not have iJone, but Jhat I be- 
lieve fie is trusty in that point. •* 

‘"April 8, 1G63. After*dinner to the Hyde 
Park ; at the park wasjthai king, and in another 
coach my Lady Castlemaine, they greeting one 
another at every turn."^ • 

“April 25, 18G3. I did hear tlitfL^he queen 
is much grieved of late at the^king’s neglecting 
her, he having not orjC*e supped this quarter of 
a year, and almost every qight with my JLady 
Castlenjaine, who h))th been with him this St. 
Georges'S feast at Windsor, and come home 
with him last night; and which is more^they 
say is removed as to her bed frpm her own 
home to a chamber in Whitehall* next to the 
king’s own. • 

“ Jul}*^22, 1GG3. In dij^course of the ladies 
at court, ^Captain Ferrers tells me that my Lady 
Castjemaine is now as great again atr ever she 
was ; and that her going away was only a fit of 
her own upon some slightit^g worSs of the king, 
so that she called for her coach at a quarter of 
an hour’s warning, and went to Wchmond ; and 
the king, the next morning, under pretence of 
going a hunting, went to see her and make 
friends, and never was a hunting at all. After 
VOL. I. E 
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which, she came back to court, and commands 
the king as much as* ever, and hath and doth 
what she will. No longer ago than la.Nt night, 
there was a private entertainment made for the 
king and .queen at the Duke of Buckingham’s, 
and she was not invited ; but being at my Lady 
Suffolk’s, her aun!’s, (where my Lady Jemima 
' and Lord Sandwicii Sihed) yesterday, she was 
heard to say, ‘ Well, much good may it do 
them,^and for all that, I will be as inerry as 
they an(l"*so she went home, and caused a 
great supper to, be prepared. And after the 
king had been with the queen at Wallingford 
Honse, he (^ame to. my Lady Castlemaine’s, and 
was there all night, and my" Lord Sandv/ich with 
him. He tells me he believes that, as soon as the 
king can get a husband for Mrs. Stewart, how- 
ever, my L?.dy Castlemaine’s nose will be out of 
joint ; for that she comes to be in great esteem, 
and is more handsome than she. 

"‘June 10, IGCG. The queen, in' ordinary 
talk before the ladies in her drawing, room, did 
say to toy Lady Castlemaine, that she feared 
the king did take cold, by staying so late abroad 
at her house. She answered before them all, 
that he did Eot stay so late abroad with her, for . 
he went betimes thence (though he do not 
before 6ne, two, or three in the morning) but 
must stay somewhere else. The king then 
coming in and overhearing, did whisper in her 
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ear aside, and told her she was a bold, im- 
pertinent woman* and bid her to begone out of 
the court, and not come •again till he sent for 
her; which she did presently; and went to a 
lodging in the Pall Mall, arnd* kept tivirc two or 
three days, and then sent to*tlTe king to know 
whether she might send fbr her things away 
out of the house. Tlje king sent to her, she* 
must first come and view them ; and so she 
came, and the king went to her, Sind all^fricnds 
again. He tells mfie she did, in her linger, say 
she would be even with the kW]g, and print his 
letters to her. 

“July 29, JCG7. I was surprised at seeing 
Lady Castlemaine * at Whitehall, having but 
newly heard the stories of the king and her 
being parted for ever. So 1 took Mr. Bovy, 
who was there, aside, and he told me all — how 
imperious this woman is, and hectors the king t(3 
whatever she will.” Mr. Pepys then refers to a 
lover’s qilarrel between them, ^hich ended in the 
usual fashion of such quarrels, he adds : “ She 
went, out of the bouse, and never came* in again 
t;ll the king w^t to Sir Daniel Harvey’s to 
pray her; and so she is conae to-nay, when one 
would think his* mind would he •full of some 
other cares, having but this mdining broken 
up such a Parliament with so much discontent 
and so many wants upon him, and but yester- 
day heard such a sermon against adultery. But 

u 2 
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it seQms she hath told the king, that whoever 
did get it, he should own it And the bottom 
of the quarrel is this : She has fallen in l'''ve 
with young Jermyn, who hath of late been with 
her oftener than the king, and is now going to 
marry my Lady' Falmouth ; the king is mad at 
her" entertaining Jermyn, and she is mad at 
Jermyn’s going to marry from her, so they are 
all mad ; and thus the kingdom is governed ! 

“August V, 1067. Though the kirig and 
my Lady^astlemaine are friends again, slie is 
not at Whitehall^ but at Sir Daniel Harvey's, 
whither the king goes to see her ; and he says 
she <Triade \^\in ask. her forgiveness upon his 
knees, and promise to offend her no more so ; 
and that, indeed, she did threaten to bring all 
his Uastards to his closet-door, and hath nearly 
hectored him out of his will. 

' January '16, 1668-9. Povy tells me that 
my Lady Castlemaine is' now in a higher com- 
mand over the *king than ever— hot as a 
mistress, for she scorns him, but as a tyrant 
to command him.” 

The king had reason enoygh to complain 
of her infidelities, ^ whieh were so notorious 
as to awaben the indignation and disgust 
of the couhtry. The bold, bad beauty 
lavished* her favours openly and unblushingly 
upon men of every class, from a peer to a rope- 
dancer, and regarded as little the honour of 
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her ^oyal lover as^r owh. Her most lasting, 
and, perhaps, her sincerest attachment, was to 
Henry*Jermyn, whose fortune it was to secure 
at one time or another, th*e favour of the most 
brilliant beauties of Charles’s Court, though 
neithef recommended by a hj^iyisome counten- 
ance nor a graceful figure. ‘‘Jermyn/’ says 
De Grammont, “ wa^ #l)ravc, and certainly a, 
gentleman, yet he hadf neither brilliant actions 
nor distinguished rank to set hiiji off; and, as 
for his figure, he jiad nothing to bouV^ Jf. He 
was diminutive in his person, his head large, 
and his legs small; 4iis features were not 
disagreeable, but he was extremely affected in , 
his carriage and behaviour. His wit cons*sted 
entirely. In expressions learned by rote, which 
he occasionally employed either in raillery or 
love. This was the whole foundation of the 
merit of a man so formidable ia his amours.” 
But De Grarnmont’s portrait is highly coloured 
by his envy, and Jermyn must assuredly" have 
possessed *feome remarkable qualities to have won 
such uniform success. We suspect^ that the 
secret of it was his earnestness. Others made 
love; he loved? And if his ^amours* were 
numerous, at least they were sincere while they 
lasted ; nor did he, like Grammont, Rochester, 
or Etherege, ridicule the lady whose favours he 
was enjoying. The polished Frenchman and 
the English wit, sneered while they kissed the 
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hands of the women they professed to ad6re, 
and addressed them in tene of gay and 
insolent persiflage, instead ‘Of in that lan^gua^e 
of devotion, which has always such a charm for 
a woman’s ear. 

Certainly he ‘phtained a wonderful infl'uence 
over, the imperious .Castlemaine, whose passion 
Vi’as so extravagant and little disguised, as to 
excite the anger of tlie good-natured king. 
The conterapt*with w^hich he was rega»rdcd, 
pierced ^ t hii iiii igh even his indi^fference ; and he 
felt it the more, because Jermyn had already 
been his successful rivav in the graces of other 
beauties. “ Though the king’s affections for 
LadytIJastlerhaine were now greatly diminished,” 
says the biographer of De Grammont, yet die 
did not think it consistent with his dignity, 
that a' mistress, w^hom he had honoured with 
public distinction, and who still received a 
considerable support from him, should appear 
chaint?^d to the car of the most ridiculous con- 
queror that ever existed. His majVsty had 
frequently^expostulated with the countess upon 
this subject ; hut his expostulations were never 
attended to. k was in one of these differences, 
that he, advising her rather .to bestow her 
favours upon .Jacob Hall, the rope-dancer, who 
was able, to return them, than lavish away lier 
money upon Jermyn to no purpose, since it 
would be more honourable for her to pass for 
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the mistress of >he fir^t, than for the very 
humble servant o( the other, she was not proof 
against^ his raillery. ^ The impetuosity of her 
tenrfper broke forth Jike lightning. She told 
him, ‘ that it very ill became him to throw out 
such reproaches against (fhe," who, »f all the 
women in England, deserved * tfiem the least; 
that he had never ceased quarrelling thus un- 
justly with her, ejter since ‘he had betrayed his 
own mean, low inclyiations ; that to gratify 
such a depraved state as his, he wanted only 
such silly things *as Stewart, Wells, and that 
pitiful strolling actress J^Miss Davis), whom he 
had lately introduced into their society.’ 
Floods of tears, from rage,« generally attended 
the^ stUrms ; after which, resuming the part 
of Medea, the scene closed with menaces of 
tearing her children in pieces, and setting his 
jialacc on fire.” What course couKl he pursue 
with such an outrageous fury, who, beautiful 
as she was, resembled Medea less tha^t her 
dragons, when she was thus enraged ? 

As Charles loved peace above all things, 
even* above his dignity, lie resolved Fo call in 
a mediator between himself and this violent 
Messalina, and the difficult task, by the consent 
of both, and, as it proved, to the satisfaction of 
botli, was referred to the Count de Grammont. 
After much negotiation he drew up, he* informs 
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US, the following articles of.^peace which Were 
agreed to. 

^^That Lady Castlemaane should for ever 
abandon Jermyn ; lhat, aa a proof of her sin- 
cerity, and the reality of his disgrace, she should 
consent tb his^being sent, for some timv^, into 
the country ; that ^he should not rail any more 
‘ against Miss Wells, no^: storm any more against 
Miss Stewart, and this Without restraint on the 
king’s behaviour towards her ; that in consider- 
ation «f,^hese condescenbions, his majesty 
should immediately give her the title of duchess 
with all the horiours and privileges thereunto 
belonging, and an addition to her pension, in ' 
orde^ to enable her io support the dignity/' 

In accordance with the stipulations*, of this 
singular treaty she was created, on the 3rd of 
Augivst, .1070, about a year after its conclusion, 
Duchess of ^ Cleveland. Thus, a shameless 
courtesan was raised tQ the highest rank in 
the Einglish peerage because a king cpuld not 
brook her ill-temper, and was dishonoured by 
the facility with which she granted her favours 
to the most unworthy, lovers. 

Another of ^ her minions w^a.'^even more des- 
picable in character than the dissolute Jermyn. 
This was JScob Hall, a rope dancer, whose 
only recommendations were a handsome face 
and a stalwart frame. The Duchess bestowed 
a pension on him, and their peculiar intimacy 
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is satirized in mari^» of thfe popular ballads and 
street songs of tlse day. Granger speaks of 
him as* “ a due composition of Hercules and 
Adonis,” and intimates that*he was admired by 
others than the Duchess of Cleveland. 

Maj(5r Hart, who deserted the 

stage after the happy restoration” of Charles 
II, and acquired no sryall celebrity as a trage- 
dian,* was also enrolled* among the Duchess’s 
lovers.* She took no pakis to conceal^this new in- 
trigue from either the king or t.be* public. 
Pepys, under the date of April 7, 1068, has a 
curious passage in reference to their intimacy. 

I “ Mrs. Knipp tells me,” he writes, “ that my 
Lady Castlemainc is ^mightily in love with Hart 
of their, house ; and he is much with her in 
private ; and she goes to him and do give him 
many presents ; and that the thing is ifiost 
certain, and Beck Marshall only prb^y to it, and 
the means of bringing tj:)em together ; which is 
, a very odd thing, and by this means sphe is 
even with* the king’s love to Mrs. Davis.” 
Mrs, Grundy, as well as Beck Marshall, soon 
becarne aware of the beauty’s new fancy. 

But the most? celebrated of her intrigues, 
apart from her connection with the king, was 
“with the handsome Churchill, afterwards the 
great* Duke of Marlborough, who is popularly 
supposed to have owed much of his splendid 
fortune to her favour. According to De Gram- 
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mont, their acquaintance ht^gan about I'oGG, 
and it appears to have .continued until IGGS, 
when it was revealed to the king by thi) Duke 
of Buckinghanni. Charles surprised hina in 'the 
lady’s chamber, and to avoid discovery he leapt 
out of th^ win/low. The “ hazardous feat,” as 
Macaulay calls it, was rewarded by a present of 
five thousand pounds, ,with which “ the prudent 
young hero instantly b6ught an annuity of* five 
hundred a year, well secured on landed pro- 
perty.* Jja the licentious New Atalantis of 
Mrs Manley, the intrigue is recorded with 
many minute petrticulars, but there seems no 
foundation for the scandal that the Duke, at a 
subisequent ‘period, refused to lend even twenty 
guineas to his generous mistress. The’calu.mny 

has, of course, been perpetuated by Pope : 

• • 

The gallfrat, too, to whom she paid it down, 

Lived to refuse his mistress half a crown.” 

Fr^m De Gramnaont’s lively pages it vvould 
seem that Charles might have been enlightened 
by others than Buckingham upon his mistress’s 
new attachment, and he charges Churchill with 
the indelicacy of proclaiming everywhere his 
good fortune, “ A man,” he says, “ who, 
from an ensign in the Guards, was raised to 
such a fortune, must certainly possess an un- 
' common share of prudence, not to be intoxi- 
cated with his happiness. Churchill boasted 
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in all places of the ifow fa\^oi)r he had received ; 
the Duchess of Cleveland, who neither recom- 
mended fo him circumspection ip his behaviour, 
nor in his conversation; did not seem to be in 
the least concerned at his indiscretion. Thus 
this intri|rue was become a generi^ topic in all 
companies, when the court arrived in London, 
and occasioned an immense ^number of specu- 
lations and reasonings ;* some said slie had 
already presented him \vith Jermyiv’s pension, 
and Jacob Hall’s salary, because the merits* and 
qualifications of both were united in his person ; 
others maintained that he* had foo indolent an 
air, and too delicate a shape, long to maintain 
himself in her favoui; ; but all agreed, that* a 
man whet was the favourite of the king’s mis- 
tress, and brother to the duke’s favourite 
(Arabella Churchill), was in a fair way of pre- 
ferment, and could not fail to make bis fortune. 
As a proof, the Duke of .York soon alter gave 
him a placs in his household, this was natufTilly 
to be expected ; but the king, who did not 
think that Lady Cleveland’s kindness ^o him 
was a sutBcient recommendation to his favour, 
thought proper to forbid him the court.” 

Goodman, the actor, was also distinguished 
by the Duchess’s notice. Oldmixon tells an 
anecdote respecting them which, if not, true, 
as at least ben trovata. “This woman,” he 
says, “ was so infamous in her amours, that 
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she made no scruple of '‘owning her lovers, 
among whom was Gopdman‘*the player, who so 
narrowly escaped the gallows some yeai% after; 
and the fellow was so insolent upon it, that 
one night, when th/^ queen was at the theatre, 
and the curtain,' as usual, was immediately or- 
dered to be drav;n up, Goodman cried, ‘ Is 
my duchess come,?’ 'and being answered, no, 
he swore terribly the curtain should not be 
drawn till the duchess cfime, which was' at the 
instant, and saved the aflfrpnt to the queen/’ 
Enriched by her bounty he grew independent of 
his profession, and us6‘d to say he would never 
act Alexander the Great, (in Nat. Lee’s play)' 
but when ^his duchess’ was sure to be present in 
the boxes. He was a dashing, airy,- retfkless 
fellow', who took to the road as readily as to 
the stage, and subsequently showed his grati- 
tude to the duchess by bribing an Italian quack 
to poison two of her children. The poison was 
not Administered,, and Goodman could only be 
prosecuted for a misdemeanour ; But he was 
tried, sentenced, and heavily fined. In 1695, 
he joined Fenwickc in his plot against William 
III, but escaped to tfie continent when the 
bubble burst, and thenceforth passed into 
oblivion. 

The Duchess’s last favourite before her final 
separation from Charles,- was William Wycher- 
ley, the dramatist, whom she used to visit in 
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his lodgings at the Temple, disguised as a 
milliner.^ The origin ortbis intimacy can hardly 
be r/'lated in language* sufficiently decorous for 
our pages. Buckingham* swore he would make 
it known to the king, but flpccidentally .meeting 
the wit at a fiiend’s house, VV^a^ so charmed 
with his graceful manners anil witty conversa- 
tion, that he became his*jubttral patron. 

During the flush of her influence over the 
easy Charles, this commanding bea^Jty obtained 
a large share of •the public plunder. Her 
regular income was probal)ly .not less than 
£35,000 per annum — equal to about £100.000 
at the present value of money — while^ she mjde 
immense ^ums by disjiosing of the king’s leases, 
places in 'the Custom House, and promotions, 
spiritual and temporal.” She was as lavish^ as 
she was grasping ; dressed superbly, .and played 
reckk'ssly. Pepys speaks of her losifig £25,000 
in one sum at play, and, 'at another time, of her 
'winning £15,000. She was mot only profuse 
in her gifts to her lovers, but capable of acts of 
generqus charity, which most of Charley’ 
mistresses w^ould ^ have, shrunk from. Her 
beauty, like her character, was bf the lofty 
imperious order, that dazzles and Qverpowers, 
commands rather than wins, subdues the rea- 
son by its influence on the passions. Lely has 
painted her as Minerva ; he should rather have 
depicted her as Juno. With the chaste and 
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blue-eyed Athene, she hacf no points of simi- 
larity, but she might justly have been (jpmpared 
to the haughty, » dazzling, and voluptuous 
Queen of the Olympian Heaven. 

Weany of her viftlent temper, and {|isgusted 
by her repcatM' infidelities, the king gave her 
permission in T670 to retire into Fiance, 
where she mostly resided during the remainder 
of her life. At Paris she was not without 
admirers ; iVnd Montagu, afterwards the first 
Duke of that family, compk ti ly succumbed to 

her irresistible charms. The Chevalier de Cha- 
, • 

tillon also enrolled himself among her gallants, 
and her intrigue with him became so notorious 
as to arouse the anger of ‘Charles, wko though 
he had discarded his haughty mistress, seems 
to .have been unable to repress his irritation at 
her infidelities. To his remonstrances she 
replied with* contemptuous impertinence. 

“ I promise you,” she wrote, “ that for my 
conduct, it shall be such, as that you nor' 
nobody shall have occasion to blame me. And 
1 hope ‘you will be just to what you said ,to me, 
which was at my house, whe^n you told me you 
had letters of mine ; -you said, ‘ Madam, all 
that I ask nf you, for your own sake, is, live sa 
for the future as to make the least noise you 
can, and I care not who you love.’ ” 

Love ! oh, Love ! what sin, what follies. 
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what weaknesses we* seek to disguise under thy 
sacred name ! - * • 

By a species of poetical justice, the beauty 
who, in the bloom of he^ youth, as well as in 
tlie summer of her charms, *had awed her lovers 
by the fury of her temper ahd*^ the violence 
of her disposition, fell, in hef old age, under a 
yoke not less severe she herself had 

formerly loved to impose. She was in her 

65th year, (November 25, 1705*) when she 
married the celebwited Beau Fielding, a man 
who had nothing but a hands 4 )me face and a 
graceful ligurc, to balance against a ruined 
^character and a burden of debts. behaved 
to her with great brutality, but she fortunately 
discoVered that he was already married to a 
woman of the name of WadsNvorth, who iiad 
passed herself upon him as an heires^^ ; indieted 
him for bigamy, and obtained a divorce. The 
beau, thus cut short in his career of sfdei^dour 
*and viulerfce, returned to his»real wile, whom 
he pardoned for her share in his downfall, and 
died ipider her care. 

The Duchess djd not long survive this mor- 
tifying incident. After a short illness, she 
.expired of dropsy, at her house at Chiswick, 
on the 9th of October, 1709.* She was 
attended in her last moments by Roman*Catho- 
lic priests. 

Her children by Charles II — all of whom 
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were pensioned upon mudli enduring England 
— were Charles Fitzrpy, Duke of Southampton, 
born in King Street, Westminster, 'in June, 
1()C2; Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, born 
Septeml^er 20, J0C>3, whom the king at first 
refused to acknowledge ; George Fitzroy, Duke 
of Northumberland, born in one of the Fellow’s 
rooms in Merton QoKegc, Oxford, on the 28th 
of December, IGGS ; Anne Fitzroy, or Palmer, 
Countess of Sussex, born February 29, ‘ IG62 ; 
and l3arbara Fitzroy, born on the IGth of July, 
1G72, vvhom the king privately disowned, but 
consented to acknowledge in public. The 

Duchess’s husband, Lord Castlemaine, believed 

»* ** 

her to be His daughter ; and the Earl of Ches- 
terfield was also reputed to be her fatlva*. ’ This 
young lady of doubtful parentage became a nun 
in the English convent at Pontoise. 


Afilhorities : — Pepys’ Diary, ed. Lord ray brook e j 
Burnet’s History of Ilis Own Titnes ; 'Life of Beau 
Fielding, prefixed to the Selected State Trials; Fount 
Grarnniint’s Memoirs, cd. Sir AValter ScotA ; Ma- 
caulay’s England; Dramatic Alisccllanies, Vol. HI; 
Colley CiblAr’s Apology ; Mrs. Jameson ; Mrs. 
Manley’s New Atalantis ; Jesse, <%c. 
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• This fascinating lady mvjst be iiacluded* in 
our gallery of Famous Beauties, if only for the 
celebrity •with which she is investcJ in the 
witty Chronicle, written by her brother, and 
inspired by her husband, — Count* Anthony 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of Do Granmiont. She 
has a right to a place, 'moreover, on account 
t)f the deaflilcss charms immortaliz id by Lely, 
who 


On the animated canvas stole 

The sleepy eye, Miat spoke the ineltmg soul/’ 

• 

Among all the* portraits painted^ by that 
celebrated master, it is generally esteemed the 
most exquisite in conception, expressioif, and 
finish; and he himself acknowledges to have 
drawn it with particular pleasure. But still 

2 
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more charming is the picture ^preserved in the 
famous Memoirs, where the pen has surpassed 
the pencil in delicacy of colouring, and the 
“ artist in words” has delineated every feature 
with rare sensibilicy and marvellous taste. 

“ Miss Hamilton,*’ he says, ‘‘ was at the 
happy age when the charms of the fair sex 
begin to bloom ; she h''.d the finest shape, the 
loveliest neck, and most beautiful arms in the 
world : she was majestic and graceful in all her 
movements ; and she was the original after 
which all the ladles copied in their taste and air 
of dress. Her forehead was open, white, and 
smooth ; her hair^^as well set, and fell with 
ease into that natural order which it is so 
difficult to imitate. Her complexion was pos- 
sesocd of a certain freshness, not to be equalled 
by borrowed colours ; her eyes were not large, 
but they were lively, and capable of expressing 
whatever she pleased ; her mouth was full of 
graces, and her contour uncommonly perfect; 
nor was her nose, which was small, delicate, 
and TeiroussCy the least ornament of so lovely 
a face. . . . ^ Her mind was a^proper companion 
for such a form ; she did not endeavour to 
shine in conversation by those sprightly sallies, 
which only puzzle, and with still greater care 
she avoided that affected solemnity in her dis- 
course, which produces stupidity ; but, without 
any eagerness to talk, she just said what she 
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ouglit, and no ifft)re. 'She had an admirable 
discernment in distinguishing between solid and 
false w^t ; and far from making an ostentatious 
display of her abilitit's, she was reserved, though 
very just in her decisions her sentirnents were 
alway? noble, and even lofty -to the highest 
extent, when there was ocoasion ; nevertheless, 
she was less preposseeSed^ with her own merit 
than is usually the case with those who have so 
much. Formed, as we have described, she 
could not (ail of commanding love ; but* so far 
was she from courting it, that she was scrupu- 
lously nice with respedt to those whose merit 
miglit entitle them to cherish any pretensions to 
her.” 

Such a portrait makes one in love with the 
woman it professes to represent; and envy 
might be tempted to conclude, ^that it was 
rather the ideal of some poetic 'Diana than a 
transcript of a veritable flcsh-and-blood beauty. 
Undoubtedly, the natural^ partiality fff the 
brothfi-, and the pride of the husband, whose 
united skill has been exerted to produce so 
agreeable an ensemble, hifve filled in the outline 
with too flattering colours, and heightened the 
charms of nature by the graces of art. But 
when for this fond exaggeration due allowance 
shall have been made, there will stilj remain 
enough to justify us in regarding Elizabeth 
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Hamilton as one of the most tascinating women 
of her age and nation. 

She was the eldest daughter of Sir ^icorge 
Hamilton, and born in* 1(541. Her soldier- 
father, a loyal cavalier, who fought on the side 
of Charles I. during the Civil war, was the 
fourth son of James, first Earl of Abercorn ; 
her mother was Mary, grand-daughter of Walter, 
elcventli Earl of Ormond, and sister of James, 
the first and . famous Duke of Ormond. We 
possess" no record of her early years, and our 
knowledge of the fair lady begins with her 
introduction to Charles^ the Second’s gay and 
licentious court in IGGl. Her rare personal 
ebarrhs, united with no ordinary degree^ of wit, 
judgment and sensibility, made her at once an 
object of admiration, and exposed her to the 
degrading homage of the loose courtiers of a 
voluptuous s^jvereign. Her virtue — or her 
prudence — repulsed every comer, and the biogra- 
pher uf De Grammont enumerates with ill- 
concealed satisfaction the many distinguished 
wooers whose addresses she rejected. 

The highest in rank and the most important 
of her lovers, -“was the Duke of' York, who had 
been captivated by a glance at her portrait in 
Lely’s studio. His proposals, however, being 
neither flattering nor honourable, were haughtily 
rejected. The Duke of Richmond, a gamester 
and a drunkard ; the heir of Norfolk, a wealthy 
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simpleton ; the bfave and handsome Falmouth, 
who afterwards ditd a hero’s death in one of the 
great s?a fights with the Dutch ; the two Russells, 
uncle and nephew ; 'and the invincible Henry 
Jerrnyn, in succession aclyio^dedged the power 
of hei^ charms, and offered. h«r their hands. 
They were refused. The (iount de Grammont 
next presented himself^piind^was more successful^ 
though in moral character he was not superior to 
his piedecessorsj and in fortune was» their inferior. 

This celebrate(J wit, who has becoftie so 
familiar to us through the jgraphic pages of 
Count Hamilton’s Menflioirs, was born in 1621. 
Having been banished from France by Louis 
XIV., ^ for entering himself against that 
motiarah in the lists of love with Mademoiselle 
La Motto Houdancourt, he repaired to the 
court of Charles IL, where he immediately 
became the observed of all observers.” He 
was handsome, graceful, and accomplished ; his 
manners possessed an indesgribable fasciffation ; 
his address was polished and easy ; his conversa- 
tion light and amusing. But hi^ enemies 
accused hirfi of being treacherous in his friend- 
ships, cruel in fiis jealousies, and trifling in his 
loves. He was«assuredly a man o^un principled 
character, and as false towards a friend as he 
was' fickle to a mistress ; but an UQdefinable 
brilliancy of manner, which dazzled every eye, 
imposed on the judgment of all whom he came 
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in contact, and it was only th^se whom he' had 
defrauded or betrayed that could distinguish 
the clinquant from the pure metal.* *' 

Of that graceful persiflage in which he 
excelled, some traces have been preserved. One 
day, when Cha*”les was dining in state, he bade 
Grammont remark,, that he was served upon 
the knee — a mode peculiar to the English court. 
“ I thank your majesty,' " he replied, ** for the 
explanation ; V thought they were begging your 
pardon for giving you so bad a dinner.'* 

The governor of a town which had capitulated 
easily to his forces, said to him, I will tell you 
a secret ; I surrendered so quickly because I was 
in want of powder.**' “Secret for secret," re- 
plied De Grammont ; “ I granted you such • an 
easy capitulation because I was in want of ball." 

He used to say that he hated sick people, but 
loved them directly they recovered their health. 

Louis XIV, playing at ihe then popular game 
of tric'ttrac, disputed a throw with his opponent, 
and the by-standers, who were made arbitrators, 
professed^ themselves unable to decide. The 
question was referred to De Grammont, who, 
immediately, without moving from the further 
end of the salon, declared against the king. 

* Those of our readers who would learn more of De 

Grammont may compare the bitter pages of Bussi 
Rabutin, with the flattering ones of his friend St. 
Eviemond. 
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‘‘ Bift you have heard the case,” says Louis. 

Ah, sire,” replied the Count, “ if your majesty 
had buJ a shadow of jigfit, would these gentle- 
men have found it difl&cult* to decide in your 
favour ?” 

A ftivourable estimate of Grammont’s 
character is given in St. l^vremond’s epitaph 
upon him : 

Here lies the Count de Grammont, stranger ! 

Old Svremond’s continual theme : • 

He who shared Condc’s every danger. 

May envy from the bravest claim. 

Wouldst know his art in courtly iife ? 

It match’d his courage in the strife, . 

Wouldst ask his favour with the fair? 

Who ever lived could match him there f 
Hig wit^o scandal never stoop’d, 

His mirth to folly never droop’d ; 

He still preserv’d his youth’s 
As courtier, husband, and in old age. ^ 

But went he to confession duly ? • 

At matins, mass, and vespers steady ? 

Fervent in prayer ? To tell you truly. 

He left these cares to his good kdy. 

W e may once more see a Turenne, 

Conde himself may have his double, 

Bufto make Grammont o’er .again, 

Would cost DamaiNature too much trouble.” 

There was much in De Irammont’s charac- 
ter and disposition that Miss Hamilton was well 
able to appreciate. Her quick intellect^ would 
acknowledge the delicacy of his wit j her play- 
ful disposition would sympathize with his fond- 
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ness for intrigue and raystifiTltttion. She hlTself 
was prone to practical jests,* of a kind that 
would hardly be tolerable in modern society or 
practised by a modern beHe. In one of these 
De Grammont played a principal part. 

The queen bad arranged a superb masque- 
rade, in which the various actors were to assume 
the dress of different if.i>ttions. Miss Hamilton 
seized the opportunity fb bring out the follies of 
two of the niost conspicuous fools of the court ; 
the *one, Lady Muskerry — the other, Miss 
Blague, one of the Duchess of York’s maids 
of honour. 

Lady Muskerry was one of those unfortunate • 
beiiigs who seem bcirn to be ridiculous, — unhap- 
py creatures, without whom wits and , satirists 
would be deprived of their vocation ! Slic was 
an 'heiress, and nature, always impartial, de- 
prives thosei of beauty whom she loads with 
wealth. Her figure was ungrateful ; she limped ; 
and i\ev countenance was so disagre/^able that, 
the most enthusiastic lover would not have paid 
it a compliment. 

Miss Blague,” says Count Hamilton, “ was 
ridiculous in a different fashion. The figure 
was neither good or bad; her face bore the 
appearance*" of the greatest insipidity, and her 
complexion was the same all over : she had 
two little hollow eyes, adorned with white eye- 
lashes as long as one’s finger. With these 
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attractions she placefl herself in ambuscade to 
surprise unwary h*earts; .but she might have 
done, so in vain, had it not b^en for the arrival 
of the Marquis de Brisaeier. Heaven seemed 
to have made them for each* o^her : he^ had in 
his person and manners every reqifisite to dazzle 
a creature of her character ; he talked eternally, 
without saying anything,* hnyl in his dress, ex- 
ceeded the most extravagant fashions. Miss 
Blague believed that all this tinery was on her 
account ; and the Marquis believed that* her 
long eyelashes had never taken aim at any but 
himself. Everybody perdeived the strength of 
their mutual inclination, but they had^ only con- 
versed by,such interpreters when Miss Hamil- 
ton rfisolvcd upon intermeddling in their affairs.” 

She began with Lady Muskerry, giving ^to 
rank the precedence it deserved. , Her two 
principal foibles were dress and daiticing ; and 
Miss Hamilton, accordingly, wrote her a note 
as if fromH^ueen Catherine, inviting her to the 
masquerade, and enjoining upon her to attend in 
Babylonian fashion. A description af this 
fashion accompanied the ' invitation. Lord 
Muskerry, aware *of hig wife’s deformity and 
keenly sensible of the ridicule she paused by 
figuring in the dance, had felt assured the 
Queen would not injure the effect of tha mas- 
querade by naming his wife as one of the 
dancers. But he nevertheless advised her 
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very seriously to becortie onif a spectator of the 
entertainment, even if the queen had the cruel- 
ty to engage her in it. The arrival of the 
supposed royal invitatioli, however, undid all 
that Lord Muskerry had flattered himself he 
had effected,' and the silly lady imnftediately 
got into her coach and drove to the merchants 
who traded to the Levant, in order to obtain 
accurate information of the way in which ladies 
of quality dressed in Babylon ! ' 

Tiie plot laid for Miss Blague was of a dif- 
ferent kind. While she was in love with 
Erisacier, and Brisacier in love with her. Miss 
Price hated Miss Blague, and was willing 
enough to contend against her for the good 
graces of the French marquis. Miss Hamil- 
ton had by her several pairs of gauntlets, 
which were then very much in vogue. She 
sent a pair to Miss Blague, accompanied with 
four yards of pale yellow riband, and the fol- 
lowing note : 

“ You were the other day more charming 
than all the fair women in the world : you 
looked yesterday still finer than you did the 
day before. If you continue thus, what will 
become of my poor heart ? that for a long time 
that has Xeen the prey of your pretty little 
fig’s eyes {des yeux marcassms). Shall you 
be at the masquerade to-morrow ? but can 
there be any pleasure in an entertainment at 
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whicR you are not fjresent? It does not signify. 
I shall know you m whatever disguise you may 
assume,* but I shall be better informed of my 
fatel)y the use you mak^of the presents I send 
you ; knots of riband for your hair, and a pair 
of gloves for the loveliest hapds in Ithe uni- 
verse/’ 

The mischievous beii^aty having thus en- 
tangled Miss Blague, proceeded to render Miss 
Price nn accomplice in her plot. Sjie made her 
a present of a similar pair of gauntlets, w^th a 
few knots of the same riband, which she de- 
clared would admirably^harmonize with Miss 
•Price’s brown complexion. The mystitied lady 
was profuse with her thanks, and prorniseif to 
do lierseff the honour of wearing gloves and 
ribands at the next day’s masquerade. You 
will oblige me by doing so,” said la hHle 
Hamilton, “ but if you mention Jt*liat such a 
trifle as this comes from, me, I shall never for- 
,give you, j:ior,” she continued, “ do you go* and 
rob poor Miss Blague of the Marquis Brisacier, 
as you have robbed her of her former lovers. 
1 know very well that iU is wholly in your 
power ; you are #itty, you speak .Frencl), and 
did he but once cgnverse with you ever so little, 
*he would be completely yours.” *This vs^as 
enough : Miss Blague was only ridiculous and 
coquettish, but Miss Price was ridiculous, co- 
quettiali tind malicious. 
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The day arrived, and Whfi.ehall was resplen- 
dent with the glow of jewelsr, the shimmer of 
satins, and the gleam of snowy plumes. Never 
had the lovely looked so lovely ; never had the 
witty been wittier, or the wealthy so lavish of 
their wealth. The dances had begun, when 
Do Grammont addressed himself to the king 
and his immediate wrcle. “ Sire,'* said he, 
with a low bow, and w^th a countenance which 
revealed nothing, as I was getting out of my 
chair<i was stopped by a devil of a phantom in 
masquerade, who endeavoured to persuade me 
that the queen Had commanded me to dance 
with her. I excused myself as politely as possi- 
ble,’ and she then charged me to find out who 
was to be her partner. Your Majesty, there- 
fore, will do well to give orders about it 
promptly, for she lies in ambush in her coach 
ready to seize upon all those who pass through 
Whitehall. It is worth while, par Dieu, to 
see her dress ! She must at least be encumbered 
with sixty or seventy ells of gauze and silver 
tissue, to say nothing of a pyramid upon her 
head adorned witii a hundred thousand 
baubles.'' 

The whole assembly was „surprised at this 
account, for all were present who had really 
been invited." Charles reflected for a moment, 
and then, as if seized with a sudden conviction, 
exclaimed, I bet it is the Duchess of New- 
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castfe.” “ And it* said Lord Muskerry, in a 
whisper to Miss *Hamiltpn, “ will wager it is 
another fool, for I am very, much mistaken if 
it is not my wife.” * • 

He hastened out of th* saloon, discovered 
that Ins conjecture was not* e^•roneous, and 

escorted the Babylonian lady back to her own 
mansion, » • . 

The dance proceeded, and Miss Hamilton, 

glorying in the success of one of heir plots, was 

soon made aware, that an equal good fortune 
had attended the other. Miss Blague burst 
upon the throng in all tlie glory of yellowness. 
Her complexion was yellower than saffron, and 
her hair was loaded with yellow coloured riband. 
Evef and anon, as if to signalize to Brisacier 
the extent of her devotion, she raised to her 
head her victorious hands, adorned with the 
gloves which she supposed to be his gage 
(Tamour. But what was her surprise, and 
what her consternation, wl^ysn she discovered 
Miss Price also wearing the emblems of 
Brisacier’s affection ; yellow riband^i flying 
among her curls, and Partsian gauntlets deco- 
rating her hands? Hef surprise stion deepened 
into jealousy, when she saw her rival entering 
into a lively conversation with Brisacier, and 
her jealousy warmed into hatred when the 
Marquis excused himself from dancing with 
her. The pleasure of Miss Hamilton and her 
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fellow-plotters was now complete, and Miss 
Blague’s jealous indignation was so conspicuous 
as to afford amusement to the whole court. 

Such were the pastimes of the gay Beauties of 
England in the reign of Charles the Second ; 
and from these ^e may infer the character and 
extent of the infiuence they exercised upon 
society. To the lo\j^ moral standard of 
women in that age must in truth be attributed 
the low moral standard of the men. Roches- 
ters and Buckinghams would have been impos- 
sible had there been no Castlemaines, no 
Stewarts, no Churchills, and the licentious 
Court of Charles II, must have abated much 
of its grossness, and preserved at least an out- 
ward appearance of decency, had women valued 
their honour more, and paid a greater respect 
to the beauty of modest vs;omanhood. Nor 
was the Court singular in its open and shame- 
less debauchery. A similar license prevailed in 
every** rank of society, and the citiz(‘nV wife and 
daughters were as dissolute as the bold Bt'auties 
that filtered at Whitehall. This deterioration 
began at a period anterior to the Restoration, 
and may, perhaps, be dated from the reign 
of James L, when vice openly wor- 

shipped in high places, and harlotry was re- 
warded with lavish honours. As is the cha- 
racter of woman, so is the tone of society, 
which woman creates, regulates, and inspires. 
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Man •becomes vvhliC woman makes him, and 
the Pembrokes and Southamptons of the Eliza- 
bethan W as certainly projduce Sir Philip 
Sidneys, as the titled COUKtesans of the reign of 
the Merry Monarch generate ^thercges, ^edleys, 
and Buckinghams. • • 

After some years of wooing, the fickle Count 
de Grammont became the4iusband of the beau- 
tiful Hamilton. But notwithstanding the ap- 
parent warmth and duration of his addresses, it is 
doubtful whether ^he really intended tfiem 
seriously, and his marriage is said to have been 
forced upon him. Having made his peace 
with Louis XIV, he had received pernaission to 
return to France. In all haste, he set out on 
his journey, and, it is said, without bringing 
matters to a proper conclusion with Miss 
Hamilton. Her brothers immediately pursued 
him, and came up with him near Dover, re- 
solved to extort from him an explanation, or 
tg obtain , satisfaction with ^ their swoftls. 
“ Chevalier de Grammont,’’ they exclaimed, 
“ have you forgotten nothing in London !” 
“ Excus'e me,” he rejoined, with his accustomed 
self-possession, “ I ftrgotto marry your sister.’ ^ 
He returned withtthem to London, and es- 
poused the fair lady, Charles 11. honouring the 
nuptials* with his presence. 

♦ This incident, we are told, suggested to Molicre 
his comedy of “ Le Marriage Forc<^.’’ 

VOL. I. 
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After the birth of their first child, in iCGD, 
they repaired to France. The good-natured 
king recommended him to his sister, nenrietta 
of Orleans. In a letter dated the 24th of 
October, he says, n“ I write to you yesterday, 
by the Compcc de Gramraont, but I believe this 
letter will come sooner to your handes ; for he 
goes by the way^of ‘Diep, with his wife and 
family, and now that I have named her, 1 
cannot chusc but againe desire you to ho kinde 
to her ; for, besides the meritc her family has on 
both sides, she is as good a creature as ever 
lived. I believe she' will passe for a handsome 
woman in France, though she has not yett, 
since lier lying-in, recovered that good shape 
she had before, and 1 am afrajde • never 
will.^’ 

The English Beauty was nut, however, very 
warmly received by les grander dames of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s Court. As her husband had 
succeeded by the death of his elder brother to 
an immense fortune, and as the king distiii- 
guisbf^d herself with peculiar favour, and ap- 
pointed her Dame’ du Palais, it is very possible 
that th(j French ladies suffered themselves to 
be influenced in their judgaient by the vulgar 
vices of jealousy and envy. To such a result 
the Countess’s sharp wit and love of mischief 
may have contributed. As she grew older, her 
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character underw^Vit a hot uncommon change, 
for the beauty and the §ne lady often becomes 
in mature years a strict devotee, as if she sought 
by her piety to obtaih that influence in Heaven 
which her charms can no longer secure her 
upon rfarth ! St. Evremond pihscrves the record 
of a scene which is strikingly characteristic 
both of herself and hei*^ husband. The Count,* 
he says, fell dangerously ill in the year 1096, 
and Louis the Fourteenth, knowhfg’ the nature 
of his past life,, sent to him the Marquis 
Dangeau to enquire after his hjpalth, and advise 
him to think of God.’ Hereupon Count de 
Grammont, turning towards his wife, exclaiipcd, 
“Countess, if you don’t look about you, 
Dangeau will cheat you {vous escamotora) out 
of my conversion.” , 

Though at this time De Grammont was in his 
seventy-fifth year, he recovered froih his illness, 
and following the example of his wife, devoted 
.himself tc religious duties, .He lived cheerful, 
contented, and sincerely penitent, for another 
decade; and at length expired peacefedly on 
the 10th of January, 1707, aged SO. His 
wife survived him* but oge year. Two children 
were the issue of their marriage, of >Hiom, the 
elder, Claude Charlotte, married, in 1094, 
Henry Howard, Viscount Stafford. • The 
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younger became the Superioi!'<of the Canone'sses 
in Lorriiine. 


Authorities : — Memoirs of the Count de Grammont 
Life and AVorlvS^of Evremoiid ; Madame T)ui)()i.> . 
History of the Court of Charles 11; Jesse; Mr^ 
Jameson, Ac. 
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FUANCES SXEWAET, 

DUCHESS OP nfciIMOND. 


Let tlie mad poets wliatif er they please. 

Of the sweets of Fairies, Peris, Goddesses, 

There is not such a treat among them all. 

Haunters of cavern, lake, and waterhill, 
a real woman, lineal indeed, 

From Pyrrha’s pebbles or old Adam’s seed/’ 

KEA-JB. 

One cannot turn over the annals of the 
Court of Charles II, as Vecorded in the pa^es — 
fascinating but im|)ropeii ’’ — of Madame 

Dunois or the Count Dc Gramrnont, without 
recognising as among the most coni»picuous 
figures, the stately Frances Stewart, Duchess of 
Richmond. And though neither* that astute 
beauty, the franker and bolder Chweland, or 
the less worldy and more generous Nell Gwynne, 
can claim to be considered the type^ of an 
admirable and lofty womanhood, yet each# 
deserves our notice as illustrating the influence 
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of woman upon society — as a social power, who, 
in her generation, regulated the code of fashion, 
and inspired the manners of the age. These 
brilliant and beautiful vv’omen were something 
more, unfortunately, than the mistresses of a 
king. Their supremacy was felt beyond the 
precincts of Windsor and Whitehall. Public 
opinion as yet had not attained to the propor- 
tions which would enable it to mould literature 
and art according to its will ; and the artists and 
poets of the time, perhaps unknown to them- 
selves, were influenced by the loose inspiration 
afforded by the fashionable beauties. Society 
is shaped and coloured by woman, and art and 
literature adapt themselves to the tone of society. 
Geniusyi indeed, will ever and anon shake off 
the social trammels, and a Milton chant the 
lofty music of Paradise Lost,^^ in spite of the 
“ scrannel strains ” of a Sedley or an Etherege ; 
but that music, though pealing far away into 
the echoing aisles of the future, has no charms 
for the giddy crowds that gather at the feet of 
lighter > and gayer minstrels. To understand 
the age of Charles li., it is then, as needful to 
enter the boitdoirs of its Aspasias and Pbrynes, 
as the closets of its statesmen ; to mingle with 
the glittering throng in the salons of Whitehall, 
as to accompany Sir William Temple to East 
Sheen, or follow the members of the Cabal 
to Ham House, 
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Of Frances Tjfteresa Btewart, the biographer 
can hj^ve little to record^ but the weaknesses of 
a great beauty, and* the ar-tifices of a woman 
whose ambition surpassed her ability. In a 
licentious court she pres(5rved her virtue, it is 
true, until her marriage ; but* her modesty was 
the offspring of calculati(5n rather than of 
principle, and her blan^ish^nents were bestowed 
with so little reserve, that it was evident she did 
not so much condemn the sin, as doubt its pro- 
fitableness. As l«ng as there seemed a prospect 
of her sharing the throne \yith the amorous 
Charles, she was obdurate to his proposals. 
When that prospect becam^e hopeless, she fon- 
cluded a marriage in which her aflFections were 
not • concerned, because it was inferior only 
to a royal alliance, and because it enabled.^her 
to be complaisant to the king without ruining 
her reputation with the public. ‘’Ignorant of 
a generous emotion or’ an elevated sentiment, 
incapable of a noble thought.or a lofty passion, 
averse to literature, unable to appreciate art, we 
confess that she seems to us one of the most 
despicable of the beauties* whom Lely painted 
and De Grammont has immortalized. 

She was boril about the year .1647, the 
daughter of Walter Stewart, son, of Walter, 
second Lord Blantyre. Educated in France, she 
came to England after the Restoration, in the> 
suite of the Queen Dowager, Henrietta Maria ; 
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and her English loveliness beJng improved by 
Parisian art, she immediately took a foremost 
place among the “ stars of Charles the Second's 
court. It is said that* Louis Quatorze was 
unwilling to lose so fair a lady from Versailles. 
“ The king of France,'* says Pepys, “ would 
have had her mother, who is one of the most 
tunning women in the world, to have let her 
stay in France, saying that he loved her, not as 
a mistress, bdt as one that would marry as well 
as any lady in France.” And when the cunning 
woman, who saw a fairer prospect for her 
daughter in London than in Paris, vvas still 
resolute in her departure, he presented La Belle 
Stewart with a costly jewel as a farewell gift. 

Soon after her arrival at the English cdurt, 
she was appointed one of the maids of honour 
to the queen. The period when she first 
attracted the attention of the king is uncertain, 
but her young and splendid beauty could hardly 
long escape his notice ; and as the Duchess of 
Cleveland chose to adopt her as her protegee, 
either secure in her own attractions, or depreciat- 
ing the charms of the Stewart, Charles must 
have frequently been brought into contact with 
her. His admiration soon ripened into passion. 
This growing partiality was observed by every 
person In the court, and the haughty Castlerhaine 
alone seemed indifferent to it. She was not 
satisfied,” says De Grammont, to appear with- 
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out any degree uneasiness at a preference 
which {^11 the court began to remark ; she even 
affected to make MiSs Stewart her favourite, 
and invited her to all the entertainments she 
made for the king ; and, in ponfidentje of her 
own charms, with the greatest indiscretion, she 
often retained her to sleep with her. The king, 
who seldom neglected to yisitthe Countess before ' 
she rose, seldom failed likewise to find Miss 
Stewart in bed with her. The most indifferent 
objects have charm* in a new attachment; how- 
ever, the imprudent Countess vjas not jealous of 
this rival’s appearing with her in such a situation, 
'being confident, that whenever she thought fit, 
she could, triumph over all the advantages which 
thes(; opportunities could afford Miss Stewart ; 
but,” adds De Grammont, “ she was qi^te 
mistaken.” 

The beauty of the fair Frances is beyond 
dispute. We are not obliged to rely on Lely’s 
•flattering canvas ; an admirable likeness of her 
having been engraved by Rotier, under the form 
of Britannia, for Charles the Second’s ceinage. 
De Grammont describes her in vivid colours. 

“ Her figure,” he says, “ was more" showy than 
.engaging; it was* hardly possible for^i woman 
to have less wit or more beauty ; all her features 
were 'fine and regular; but her shape was not 
good ; yet she was slender, straight enough, and , 
taller than the generality of women ; she was 
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very graceful, danced* well, ^ fend spoke French 
better than her mother tongue ; she \vas well- 
bred, and possessed in perfection that air of dress 
which is so much admired, and which cannot 
be attained, unless At be taken when young in 
France/^ Pepya-, for her sake, becaine un- 
faithful towards 4 the splendid Castlemaine. 

, Hearing/' he says ^(5uly 13, 1663), “that 
the king and queen are rode abroad with the 
ladies of honour to the Park ; and, seeing a 
great crowd of gallants stayipg here to see their 
return, I also staid, walking up and down. By 
and by the king and queen, who looked in this 
dress, a white laced waistcoat, and a crimson 
short petticoat, and her hair dressed a la 
negligence^ n^^ghty pretty ; and the king- rode 
hand in hand with her. Here was also my 
Lady Castlemaine, who rode among the rest of 
the ladic^s ; 'but the king took, methought, no 
notice of her; nor w^hen she 'light, did anybody 
press, as she sefimed to expect, and staid for 
it, to take her down, but was taken down by her 
own gentleman. She looked mighty out of 
humour, and had 'a yellow plume in her hat, 
which all t 6 ok notice of, and yet is very hand- 
some bu^t very melancholy nor did anybody 
speak to her, or she so much as smile or speak 
to anybody. 1 followed them up into White- 
^ hall, and into the queen's presence, where all 
the ladies walked, talking, and fiddling with 
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their*hats and featlj^s, aad changing and trying 
one another’s by' one another’s heads, and 
laughing. But it was tbe finest sight to me, 
considering their great J)eauCys and dress, that 
ever I did see in all my life. But, above all, 
Mrs. Stewart in this dress, wit^j her ha*t cocked 
and a red plume, with her sweet eye, little 
Roman nose, and excelltwit tailley is now the 
greatest beauty I ever* saw, I think, in my 
life ; .".nd, if ever woman can, do^ exceed my 
Lady Castlemainc, at least, in this dress f nor 
do I wonder if the king changes, which I verily 
believe is the reason of his coldhess to my Lady 
♦Castlemainc,” 

Pepys beheld her again onrthe 15th of Jdly, 
ICG 4 , and his admiration did not cool. Stay- 
ing in one of the galleries at White Hall, “ there 
comes out of the chayre-room, Mrs. Stewiirt, 
with her hair ail about her eares,, ‘having her 
picture taken there. Tjiere was the king and 
twenty In^re, I think, standing by all the \iihile, 
and a lovely creature she in the dress seemed to 
be.”* 

The king’s passion for •her increased daily, 
despised all the Uutward restraints^ of decency, 
and approached as nearly to an overmastering 
*love as it was possible for a Stuart to feel. 
The cold beauty preserved her chastity, ^but in 

*.\Vas this the dress — with golden cuirass and 
plumed helmet — in which Lely painted her ? 
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other respects left Charles i^jut little to complain 
of. To recur again to the graphic pages 
of Pepys . “ Mr. Pierce,” he says, ‘‘' told me 

how the king is now become besotted upon Mrs. 
Stewart, that he gets into corners, and will be 
with her half an' hour together, kissing her to 

the observation of all the world ; and she now 

•> 

stays by herself and . expects it, as my Lady 
Castlemaine did use td do. And it is thought 
that this new wench is so subtle, that it is verily 
thOv'.ght, if the queen had died, he would have 
married her.” Again, “ Mr. Pierce tells me, that 
my Lady Castlemaine is not at all set by, by 
the king, but that he do doat upon Mrs. Stewart 
only, and* that, to the leaving of all business 
in the world, and to the open slighting of the 
queen ; that he values not who sees him, or 
st^^nds by him while he dallies with her openly : 
and tlien privately in her chamber below, where 
the very sentrys observe him going in and out ; 
and that so commonly, that the duke, or any 
of the nobles, when they would ask where the 
king is, they will ordinarily say, ‘ is the king 
above or below,’ meaning with Mrs, Stewart.” 

This roy^d madness suggested to Bucking- 
ham and others a plot®for diyorcing the queen 
from hef profligate husband, that he might 
be at libert}' to marry the lovely favourite. . Wild 
and preposterous as the project appeared, it was 
generally talked of, and even spread to Portugal, 
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whei^ it excited gi|At uneasiness. But Charles 
was incapable equally of such an act of folly 
as of siKjh a crime ; for if morally it was cri- 
minal, politically it was ^bsufd, and might have 
shaken his throne. It is certain, however, 
that when the queen was seize’d with ner dan- 
gerous malady in 1GG3, the beauty calculated 
upon soon attaining the^object of her ambition. 
“Then it was,’’ says t)c* Grammont, “that 
Miss Stewart was greatly pleased^ with herself 
for the resistance she had made, thouglf she 
had paid dearly ior it : a thousand flattering 
hopes of greatness and glory 'filled her heart, 
and the additional respect that was universally 
paid her contributed not ^a little to inci^ase 
them/’ But the queen recovered, and the daz- 
zling vision of the crown matrimonial of Eng- 
land faded for ever from the ambitious laSy’s 
eyes. 

Apart from her marvellous perfection of face 
and figure*, Miss Stewart does not app-itxr to 
have been gifted with qualftics caleulated to 
charm a mouarcii. She was childish in nlr 
behaviour; laughed at (werything; and her 
unaffected taste* for frivolous p^isiimes, was 
only allowable in, a girl About twelve or thirteen 
years old. A child, however, she vvlxs, except 
that. she played with hearts instead of dolls. 
Her smiles might always be secured by the 
courtier who proposed a game of “ blind-man’? 
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buff;” and while her coiiipeers staked large 
sums of money on the chances of the cards, 
she, more innocently, amused herself in build- 
ing them up into tgwas and houses, while 
eager gallants stood around, handed her the 
playthings, on ino’itated her example. 

James Hamilton, who was attracted by her 
beauty, endeavoured to, win her favour by join- 
ing eagerly in these arbusernents. De Gram- 
mont represents him as first obtaining a ‘ posi- 
tion in her good graces through a ridiculous 
achievement. The old Lord Carlingford,'* 
says Hamilton, ' was at her apartment one . 
evening, showing her how to hold a lighted 
wait-candle in her mouth, and the great secret 
consisted in keeping the burning end there a 
long time without its being extinguished. I 
havfe, thank God, a pretty large mouth, and, in 
order to ouGdo her teacher, 1 took two candles 
into my mouth at the , same time, and walked 
three* times round the room without their going, 
out. Every person present adjudged me the 
prize of this illustrious experiment, and Killi- 
grew maintained that nothing but a lantern 
could stand ,in competition with me.’’ The 
Duke of Buckingham, another of her lovers, ex- 
celled in tfie construction of towers of cards. He. ' 
had also an‘ agreeable voice, and Miss Stewart 
was passionately fond of singing. No one could 
retail a scandal with a better grace or a wittier 
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turn? and Miss slewart doted upon scandal. 
He soon eclipsed Count Hamilton in her favour, 
and made himself so necessary to Miss Stewart’s 
amusement, that she sent all over the town to 
seek for him, when he did ry^t attend th^e king to 
her apartments. But when he pr^umed to play 
the passionate lover he met wifh a severe repulse, 
and the cold selfish beauty ^went on her way — 
not exactly in maiden meditation,” but cer- 
tainly “fancy free.” t 

Of a purer, because more earnest, character 
was the love of Francis Digby, son of the Earl 
of Bristol, whose heart a*nd mind were so filled 
• with the passion of her loveliness, that when 
he found himself spurned from her feet with 
cool contempt, he would grow weary of living, 
and sought a glorious death in the great sea- 
fight with the Dutch in 1G72. ^ This act 
was celebrated by Dryden in some verses which 
Buckingham afterwards parodied in “ The 
Rehearsal/’ 

* • 

Philip Rotier, the medallist, was also ena- 
moured of the triumphant lady, and irpmor- 
talized his passion by representing her as 
Britannia on the Veverse of the copper coinage 
issued in 1055. • »The figure of Britanma sitting 
on a globe, holding in her right hand an olive 
branch, and in her left a spear and shield, is 
still retained in our issues from the Royal 

VOL. I. H 
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Mint. The incident suggesVd some indifferent 
rhymes to the poet Waller. 

The Duke of Richmond at length entered 
the lists to subdue the haughty fair one, and as 
he offered a ducal qoronet and was himself of 
royal blood, ' his attentions were encouraged, 
and his intemperance and frivolity overlooked. 
The beauty saw that there was no chance of the 
Queen Consort’s crown, and wisely contented 
her ambitioe with the strawberry loaves. Charles 
was enraged at the appearance of so formidablo 
a rival, and sought to prevail upon Miss Stew- 
art to dismiss him by the offer of the ducal 
title, of an estate sufficient for the support of 
such a dignity, aftd the banishment of all his 
other mistresses. But Miss Stewart ‘continued 
inflexible. She replied that already her reputa- 
tion had been injured by the royal attentions, 
and would be irretrievably lost unless slie speed- 
ily formed an honourable alliance. The Duke 
of Richmond made her a formal offer of his 
hand. It was accepted ; and preparations were 
instagtly made for her secret departure from 
court and a private^ marriage. 

The king was not fully Aware of the close 
relations established between the lady and her 
lover, when the Duchess of Cleveland suddenly 
opened his eyes. She had long been desirous 
of avenging herself upon the “ inanimate idiot’’ 
for whom the king had deserted her, and eagerly 
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seized a fortunati ^ opportunity. One night, 
when Jie had returned ^from Miss Stewart’s 
apartments, in a very ill-humgur at her virtuous 
obstinacy, the Duches'S met him, and encount- 
ered him with a storm of irvlignant reproaches. 
“Be nbt offended,” she said,* at* length, “be- 
cause I so freely laugh fit the* gross impositions 
you endure. I cannot' be^r to see that such, 
particular affections shou*ld make you the jest 
of your own court, and that yo’a should be 
ridiculed with sugh impunity. I know that 
the affected Stewart has sent you away, under 
pretence of some indisposition, or perhaps some 
►scruple of conscience ; and I come to acquaint 
you that the Duke of Richmond will soon be 
with* hg^r, if he is not there already.” With 
these words, she led the astonished sovereign 
towards Miss Stewart’s apartments.^ She had 
previously taken care that her rival should obtain 
no intimation of their ap«j3roach, and when tln^y 
.had gained the anteroom, sho^ wishud the *king 
good night and retired. 

“ It was near midnight,” says De Gram- 
mont : “ the king, on his 'way, met his mis- 
tress’s chambermaids, wdio respectfully opposed 
his entrance, and, in a Very low voice, whis- 
pered his majesty that Miss Stewart had been 
very ill since he left her ; but that, being gone 
to bed, she was, God be thanked, in a very 
fine sleep. ‘ That I must see/ said the king, 

H 2 
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pushing the rnpid back, wW had posted ^her- 
self in his way. He found Miss Stewart in 
bed, indeed, but far from being asleep : the 
Duke of Richmond was seated at her pillow, 
and in all probability, was less inclined to sleep 
than herself. ‘ The perplexity of the one* party, 
and the rage of the other, were such as may 
^easily be imagined in ^' 0 ‘ singular a conjuncture. 
The king, who of all* men was one of the 
mildest and ^nost gentle, expressed his resent- 
ment to the Duke in terms such as he had 

% 

never before been known to use. The latter 
was speechless and alrtiost petrified : he saw his 
master and his king justly irritated.* The first 
transports of rage oti such occasions are danger- 
ous. Miss Stewards window was very conve- 
nient for a sudden revenge, the Thames flowing 
cl<5se beneath it. He cast his eyes upon it, 
and seeing die king more indignant and in- 
flamed than he had thought his nature capable 
of, tRi made a profound bow, and retired, with-, 
out replying a single word to the threats and 
menaces with which the king overwhelmed him. 

Miss Stewart, • having a little recovered 
from her first surprise, instfead of justifying 
lierself, began to talk most extravagantly, and 
said everything that could inflame the king’s ' 

De^Grammont does not appear to perceive in how 
ridiculous and unworthy a position Charles himself was 
placed. 
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passion and reserftment/ Charles, sometimes 
furious anger, sometimes relenting at her 
tears, and sometimes 'terrified at her threats, 
was so greatly agitated, that he knew not how 
to answer, either the mcety'*of. a creature who 
wished to play the part of Lucretia under his 
own eyes, or the coolness with which she repri- 
manded and reproached l^im» In this suspense, 
love had almost entirely conquered all his anger, 
and had almost induced him to throw himself upon 
his knees, and ontreat her pardon for the 
wrong he had done her, when f^he desired him 
to withdraw, and leave her in peace, at least 
*the remainder of the night, without • offendipg 
by a longer visit either those who had accom- 
panied him, or conducted him to her apart- 
ments. This impertinent (?) request provoked 
and irritated him to the highest degree. He 
retired abruptly, vowing never to see her more ; 
and passed the most restless and unhappy night 
he had ever experienced since his restoration.” 

The Duke on the morrow retired from 
court ; the king made his peace, as he thmight, 
with the indignant but virtuous beauty ; and 
never, were the king’s adjlresses so* eager, and 
pever had they been so favourably received, as 
after this stormy scene. But the calm surface 
concealed a troubled deep. On a tempestuous 
night, in March 1667, Miss Stewart escaped , 
from her chambers in Whitehall, and joined 
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the Duke, who had secretly returned to town, 
at a small inn in Westminster. He recei/ed her 
with a rapturous Xv^elcomCj, and ^he adventurous 
fair, mounting on horseback, rode away in haste 
to the Diike’s seat in^^Kent, where, onthe follow- 
ing morning, the Duke’s chaplain married them. 

When the flight of the fiiir Stewart was dis- 
’covered, Charles’ indignation knew no limits, 
and became unkingly in its excess. Aware 
of the eagerness with which Clarendon had 
stimulated the Duke of Richmond to persevere 
in his suit — for the Chancellor feared the 
royal passion might become uncontrollable, and 
lead the king into spme rash and perilous action 
— he poured out a torrent of reproaches upon 
Lord Courtney — Clarendon’s son — and* accused 
hijn of being an accomplice in the plot. It was 
not until the evening that he grew calm enough 
to receive his explanations. Even then, he 
coulc^ not be induced to forgive the disobedient 
lovers, and banished them from his court. 

Pepys gives an explanation of the reasons 
which'' induced Miss Stewart to accept the 
Duke, that serves to put her ponduct in a more 
favourable light than we have regarded it ;‘— 
“April 26, 1667. Mr. fevelyn (he says), 
told me the‘ whole story of Mrs. Stewart’s going 
away from court, he knowing her well; and 
« believes her, up to her leaving the court, to 
be as virtuous as any woman in the world ; an d 
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told me from a^lord that she told it to but 
yesterrfey with her own. mouth, and a sober 
mau, that whp the' Duke ,of Richmond did 
mate love to her, she* did ask the king, and 
he did the like also; and that the, king did 
not deny it, and told this lord' that she was 
come to that pass, as to resolve to have mar- 
ried any gentleman of £I*,fi00 a year that would 
have had her in honour : for it was come to 
that pass, that she could not longer continue 
at court without prostituting herself to the 
king, whom she had so long kejit off, though he 
bad liberty more than *any other lord, or he 
ought to have, as to dalliance, Shf^ told this 
lord, that ^he had reflected upon the occasion 
she ’had given to the world, to think her a bad 
woman, and that she had no way but to marry 
and leave the 'court, rather in this ,way of His- 
conduct than otherwise, that the*world might 
see that she sought not anything but her honour ; 
and she will never come to liye at court,* more 
than when she comes to kiss the queen her 
mistress’s hands ; and hopes, though she hath 
little reason to hope, she can please her lord so 
as to reclaim him, that they may yet live com- 
fortably in the ' country on his estate. She 
told this lord that all the jewels she ever had 
given to her . at court, or any other presents 
(more than the king’s allowance of £700 per 
annum out of the prtvy purse for her clothes), 
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were at her first coming, tke king did give 
her a necklace of pearly of about £1,1 OQ.; and 
afterwards, about seven months since, when 
the king had hopes t>D ‘have obtained sbme 
courtesy ^of her, tha^ king did give her some 
jewels, I have 'forgot what, and I think ‘a pair 
of pendants. The ,Duke of York, being once 
jier Valentine, did give her a jewel of about 
£S00 ; and my Lord ^fandeville, her Valentine 
this year, a ivng of about £300 ; and the King 
of France would have had |jer mother (who, 
be says, is one of the most cunning women 
in the world), to have let her stay in France; 
saying that;^ he loved her not as a mistress, but 
as one as he could marry as well as any lady 
in France ; and that, if she might stJiy, • for 
the honour of his court, he would take care 
that she should not repent. But her mother, 
by command of the queen-mother (Henrietta 
Maria), thought rather to bring her into 
England, and the King of France did give 
her a jewel ; so that Evelyn believes she may 
be worth in jewels about £6000, and that is 
all she hath in the \Vorld ; and a worthy wo- 
man ; and in • this hath done *as great an , act 
of honour as ever was done by woman. She 
is gone yesterday with her lord to Cobham’^ 
(Cobhaiyi Hall, near Gravesend, Kent.) 

Either Charles’s anger did not long endure, 
or he was unable to bAr her absence for any 
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lengthened period# Within a twelvemonth he 
recalleci her and her lond to court, appointed 
her, a lady of the bed-chamlper to his queen, 
and provided her with apartments in Somerset 
House. However admircsble the rgsolutions 
with which she married the Duke* they proved 
of a sadly evanescent nature,* and it is recorded 
that the Lucretia so obdurate to the king before^ 
marriage, was by no means inflexibly virtuous 
afterwards. It is even stated that Charles, in 
an excess of inteniperance, once boasted to the 
husband of the kindness with which the wife 
treated him. 

In 1GG9 the Duchess was seized with the 
small pox. During her illness Charles paid 
her • the tenderest attention, and braved the 
risk of contagion in repeated visits. When 
she recovered ^she had lost her beauty, but* it 
is to the king’s honour that he •continued to 
treat her with the most -considerate regard. 

• On the 12th of December, 1G72, the Tluke 
died, at Elsinore, whither he had been sent 
as Ambassador to the King of Denmark# The 
Duchess survived him thirty years ; became, 
as most passe beauties do, a RonriUn Catholic ; 
died in 1704, arid bequeathed the bulk of her 
property to her nephew, the fifth Lord Blan- 
tyre.‘ She also left some annuities to her cats,* 

* Alluded to, but ungenerously, in Pope’s well-* 
known line, 

“ Gone to endow a hospital, or cat.” 
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or rather to the poof gentlewomen whom she 
charged with their maintenance : — “ a delicate 
way,” says Lord Hailes, “ of providing# for 
them, without making them feel that they owed 
their livelihood to.h6r mere liberality/’ 
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Reretby’s Memoirs, ed. 1735; Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painters ; Nathaniel Lee’s Ditimatic Works, dedi- 
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HENRIETTA 'MARTA, 

DUCHESS O? JO^LEANS. 

Doomed in her of)ening flower of life to know 

All a true Stuart’s heritage of woe,” 

AGNES STRICKLAND. 

The brief but brilliant career — the suspici^s 
and paelabcholy end — of Henrietta Maria, daugh- 
ter of Charles 1., entitle her to a place in these 
pages, which her beauty and remarkable attrac- 
tions would also seem to claim. 

She was born at Bedford House, Exeter, to 
which fai;* city of the West the fortunes cf her 
mother had brought her on Ihe Kith of June 
1044, and beginning life in the hearing of 
war’s alarms, the shadow of strife and hostility 
rested upon the* greater part of Jher brief and 
stormy history. , Soon • after her birth, her 
mother escaped from Exeter, which 'was me- 
nace^ by the Commonwealth soldiery, and found 
shelter in Pendennis Castle, at the entrance of 
Falmouth Harbour. Here she embarked on* 
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board a Dutch galliot, and succeeded in reaching 
unmolested the coast of France. Th^ infant, 
thus deprived of a mother’s care, was placed 
by King Charles in the custody of Anne Viiliers, 
Countess of Morton, who discharged the res- 
ponsibility with all the fidelity of a true woman. 

When the Princess was two years old, it was 
determined to convey her to her mother in 
Paris, and the Countess set out from Oatlands 
on foot, both herself and the babe disguised in 
rustic attire to accomplish a difficult and peril- 
ous journey. The danger was increased by 
the innocent talkativeness of the royal infant, 
who took care to inform every person they en- 
countered that the dress she wore was meaner 
than she was accustomed to. But every ob- 
stacle w^as surmounted by the perseverance and 
address of the Countess, and the loyalty of 
her attendants. The journey was effected in 
safety, and the infant Princess restored to the 
arms of her royal mother. Waller poetically 
alludes to the success of Lady Morton’s daring 
enterprise : — 

“ From arm^d foes to bring a royal prize. 

Shows your biave heart victorious as your eyes. 

If Judith, marching with the geneial’s head. 

Can give us passion when her story’s read ; 

What may the living do, which brought away 
Though a less bloody, yet a nobler prey ? 

Who from our flaming Troy, with a bold hand 
Snatches her fair charge, the Princess, hke a brand : 
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A bnjnd ! preserved tp^ warm some Prince’s heart. 

And make whole kingdoms talce her brother’s part.” 

0/1 her arrival in ‘France jshe was received 
by the queen with a tender welcome, and soon 
became the ornament of the* small coujt which 
assembfed at the Convent of the* Visitation at 
Chaillot. Sir John Reresby in his Memoirs, 
records a visit he paid shortly before the Restora-p 
tion. ‘‘ As I spoke the language of the coun- 
try,” says Sir John Reresby, ‘‘»and danced 
pretty well, the young Princess, then about 
fifteen years of age, behaved towards me with all 
th(i civil freedom that might be. She made 
' me dance with her, plavcd on the K^irpsichord 
to me in her Highness’s chamber, suti’ered me 
to Wait on her as she walked in the garden^ 
and sometimes to toss her in a swing between 
two trees, anddn fine, to be present at all Her 
innocent diversions.” • 

The beauty of her person produced a great 
•sensatiorr wdien she made debut ih the 
Parisian vs^orld, and her popularity W’as in- 
creased by the discovery that her wit was 
equal to her beauty, and* her good-nature not 
inferior to her wit. Louis XIV., then in 
his young manhbod, was touched by her bril- 
liant charms, and there seems to have been 

* Madame La Fayette, however, expressly declares 
that the King openly showed a dislike to her person. * 
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a transient project (or marriage to’ the 
lovely daughter of England. But his^ passion 
for Mademoiselle de la Yalli^re, and the policy 
of Cardinal M'azario, soon dissipated ^ the 
idea, even if it had^ ever been seriously enter- 
tained.^ The Count de Guiche, howev^er, nou- 
rished a passionate attachment to the young 
beauty. So evident^ v;as his devotion, and so 
' warmly was it reciprbcated, that scandal ac- 
cused the lovers of having transgressed the 
limits of innocence, but Elizabeth Duchess of 
Orleans, whose authority is considerable, denies 
that the calumny had* any real foundation. 

The Count de Treville was also one of her^ 
admirers, and Henrietta’s susceptible heart, it 
it is said, was not insensible to his homage. 
The story runs that on her death-bed, when seized 
with delirious fancies, she repeated the tender 
words, Adi(;u Treville \ and that this proof of 
her fond remembrance, added to the piteous death 
of his mistress, so aflFected the gay courtjer,, 
that he retired for some years to a monastery. 
When he reappeared in the world, it was as a 
man sincerely devoted to the duties of religion. 

In 1 G()0^ Charles II. was' restored to the 
throne of his ancestors. The queen-mother 
immediately resolved on returning to England, 
though negotiations had already been begun 
for the espousal of the beautiful Henrietta to 


* See Illustrations (in Appendix). 
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Phifip, Duke of •Orleans, the younger bro- 
ther of Louis XIV. .At the gay court of 
Charles 11. tjie Princess’s beauty shone 
conspicuous, and her ti*ain was swelled by a 
throng of admiring couriers. The, Duke of 
Buckiitgham grew so enamoured of her, that 
his passion betrayed him into many acts of 
the most extravagant fody. Gossiping Pepysn 
however, did not share ia the general enthu- 
siasm : “ The Princess Henrietta,”* he says, “ is 
very pretty, but i^juch below my expectation ; 
and her dressing of herself wit]) her hair frizzed 
short up her ears, did make her seem so much 

* the less to me. But my wife stai^ding near 
her with two or three black patches on, and 
well, (jj'essed, did seem to me much hand* 
somer than she.^’ 

During her absence, the queen-mother was 
urged by daily letters from the Duke to return 
to France, that the projected marriage might 
.be carried out ; and so pressing, were his entreaties 
that she could no longer refuse, though the 
season was rude and tempestuous for scich a 
journey. 

Charles accom’panied her one *day’s stage. 
The Duke of Buckidgham followed with all 

* the court ; but instead of returning to London, 
like the others, he demanded and obtained 
permission to pass over into France, and vsith- 

VOL. 1. 1 
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out servants or baggage, embarked at Ports- 
mouth with the Queen* 

“The wind wafi favourable on the first day, 
but on the morrow grew so contrary that/ the 
queen’s ^hip appeare»d in great danger of perish- 
ing. A gentVal panic seized the cri^w and 
passengers, and th,e Duke of Buckingham, in 
this concern for one ^pfefcious life, appeared over- 
vvlielnied with an inexpressible despair. 

“ At leng*:!! the ship was rescued from her 
perilous situation, but it wa§ necessary to put 
back to port. 

“ The Princess Ilenriclla was attacked with 
a very v iolent fever. She was courageous’ 
enough, however, fo^wish to re-embark as soon 
as the wind took a favourable turn;J)ij?t as 
she was aboard ship, the measles showed tliem- 
seives, so .that while they could not sail out 
of harbour jet tliey could not put her ashore, 
lest her life should bo imperilled by the agita- 
tion. 

“ Her illness was very dangerous. The 
Dukixof liuckingliam appeared liKe a madman, 
and in despair, when she was considered in 
peril. And* as soon as she* was well enough 
to dare a sea- voyage, and to ^et out for Havre, 
his jealousy of the anxious care which the 
English Admiral showed for the Princess was 
^ so extravagant, that he quarrelled with him 
witiiuut the shadow of a reason ; and the queen- 
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mother, fearful df some disastrous result, or- 
dered him to go forward to Paris, while she 
rem^ained some time ‘at Havre to recover her 
daughter’s strength.” 

On her arrival at Paris, 1;he Duke cf Orleans 
immediately paid her a visiE, and continued 
up to the day of their* mnrriage to act the 
part of an ardent lovq\ (•Nothing was w’ant» 
ing on his side but — lo^e; and the miracle 
of touching that hard and stonf heart was 
not to he performed by any living woman. 
The Princess, however, soon, discovered that 
he was capable of being jealous. Jealousy is 
* as often the otTspring or pride as lovd At ^ill 
events, a man who is in Jove with himself will 
assutedly be prone to jealous excesses, for he 
will think every smile his due — that every 
glance should be reserved for him, and will 
suspect the most innocent attention as con- 
cealing some hidden nleaning. The (‘xtrava- 
•gances oPBuckingham a wise'»mnn would have 
regarded with indifference, but the Duke of 
Orleans thought them worthy of his anger, *and it 
required the addpss of the queen- mother to 
convince him, at last,^ that they w^ere only 
, deserving of his* laughter. But as, he still 
remained indifferently satisfied, the susceptible 
but volatile Buckingham was constrained to 
return to England. 

At length the marriage took place (March 

I 2 
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31,1(561,) and as it whs Leni^ the ceremony was 
conducted privately in the chapel of the TJ jileries. 
All the court hastened to" render its homag’e to 
the Princess, who thencfeforth was called Mad'ame; 
and heri wit, amiability, and address rendered 
her universally p'opular. 

Shortly after her marriage, the Duke and 
♦herself took up their 'residence at the Tuileries 
on the departure of the king and queen for 
Fontainehleffa. It was at this time that all the 
^lite of France repaired to, do her homage ; 
the cavaliers tljought of nothing but paying 
her their court, the ladies of winning her good 
graces. •* ^ 

Madame de Valei\tinois — sister of the Count 
de Quiche — for whom, both on her own ac- 
count and her brother’s, the Duke felt all the 
alftection of which he was capable ; Mesde- 
moiselles dfe Cr^qui and de Chatillon, Made- 
moiselle de Tonnay Charente — afterwards so 
celebrated as Madame de Montespan, the mistress 
of Louis XIV., — Mademoiselle dela Tremouille 
and Madame de La Fayette — were among the 
favoured friends of Ihe Princess. They passed 
the day in her company. I'hey followed her 
to court; on returning froifi the promenade^ 
they supped with her and the Duke. After 
supper, the salon w^as thrown open to the wit, 
grace and nobility of France, and the evening 
was beguiled with plays, and cards, and music. 
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Poets made rhyrrfes upon Madame’s beauty; 
the coiA*tiers repeated her bonS-mots ; all Paris 
esteemed ,her affability and good-nature. The 
king returned to the Tuileries, and the Duke 
and Duchess repaired to Fontainebleno. The 
same brilliant court assembled around them 
t-here. Louis frequently visited them, and 
learned to admire the ^charms which he had 
once regarded with contemptuous indifference. 
Henrietta arranged little parties fdV his enter- 
tainment. . The king in return gave her the 
management of the royal ffite^, and it seemed 
that the only pleasure he derived from them 
* was the pleasure they afforded hef. Th^s 
passed a joyous winter ^ml a festive spring. 
Suntoer came with its splendour and its soft- 
ness. Then the beautiful Duchess went daily 
to the bath.* She set out in her carriage, *on 
account of the heat, and returned dn horseback, 
followed by all her ladieS, picturesquely attired, 
•with a thousand plumes dancing on their 
heads, and accompanied by the king and the 
young nobility of the court. After supper the 
carriages were summoned, and to the sweet 
sound of violins the gay revellers* drove round 
, the shimmering canal for a great pa^t of the 
moonlit summer-night. 

So evident became the king’s admira- 
tion, and so close an intimacy prevailed between ^ 
him and the Princess, that it afforded the ma- 
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terial of incessant scandal. T\ie queen-dowager 
waxed wroth at his pre-occupation, which al- 
most wholly d(?prieed her of his company. .She 
communicated her suspicions to the Duke, who 
wanted tut little ,i(f fire his smouldering jea- 
lousy. He brokd into a storm of passion, and 
his rage opened the eyes of the royal lovers— 
«r friends, which shall* we name them ? They 
felt all the disgrace ofian open scandal, and it was 
secretly agreed between them that the king 
should ostensibly direct his attentions towards 
some lady of the.xourt to prevent any further 
suspicions resting upon Madame. He chose 
for this purpose Mademoiselle de la Valliere, ‘ 
a young and beautiful nymph, fresh from the 
woods and vales of Orleans and Blois/* ‘The 
devotion which at first was feigned, soon be- 
came sincere ; and Henrietta had the mortifica- 
tion of perceiving that she had lost her lover by 
the very means adopted to secure him. 

The Count det> Quiche, whom his' contem-' 
poraries describe as a preux chevalier^ out- 
shining all the courtiers in bravery, goodness 
of heart and handsomeness of person, stepped 
forward to occupy at Henrietta’s side the place 
left vacai\t by the king. A beautiful woman . 
who has just experienced the falseness of her 
admirer, is always eager to soothe her woilnded 
^vanity by receiving the addresses of a new 
worshipper. Thus, Henrietta w^as not unwilling 
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to be consoled fo» her dhappointment with the 
king. 55 Towards Louis, however, she had never 
felt any real nr. genuine lov;e. But this gal- 
lant^ and well-looking* Count — this splendid 
young hero, who seemed* to live buj; for her 
smiles,'* who watched for her Hghitest glance as 
4lie devout Persian for tlvJ tirst ray of the 
morning sun ; her heart *cpuld not long resi^ 
the fervour of his devotipn. Gay, and witty, 
and fascinating — full of ardour *nd impatient 
passion — -.what a contrast to her stolid husband, 
who was continually talking, jet never saying 
anything — who had but one book, his mass- 
book — who was morose and ignorant/ selfish and 
revengeful — and could ^ohly be roused into 
aniiYij^tion upon matters which affected his owji 
interest or convenience 1 Henrietta listened well- 
pleased to the vows of her passionate galfent, 
and he, in the joy of successful Icfve, neglected 
to conceal his admin>tion from the eyes wliich 
it conc(?rned the most. A, fracas broke out 
between the Duke and the Count, and the 
latter was compelled for awhile to reti'^p from 
court. But on his return the intimacy (always 
hazardous, but never criminal) * was renewed, 
the Count obtaftiing admission to her presence 
in various disguises. 

At length the intrigue became known to 
the Count’s father, the illustrious Mar&hal de 
Grammont. He saw the extent of the danger 
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into which his son w?.s rushing, and procured 
from the king the appointment for kim of 
commander of t^e troops thpn assemble^ at 
Nancy. The impetuous- loVer declared he wbuld 
not accc]3t the post, and it was only at the ur- 
gent request 6f Henrietta that he finally con- 
sented to obey th^, royal commands. But b.e. 
pleaded for a parting' interview. How refuse 
to a lover who suffei;s Vor our sake the poor 
satisfaction o£ bidding us farewell ? The inter- 
view was accorded, and the„Count de Guiche 
set out for Nancy. 

But the fact of this 'interview was disclosed 
by a spy .to the Duke, and an eclairdssement 
todk place between hifn and his volatile wife, w hich 
resulted in her promise — a promise which *she 
repeated to the king — to break off all corres- 
pondence with her lover. She consoled herself 
during his absence with the flatteries of other 
courtiers, and with entering heartily into the 
gaieties of the cojirt. Her husband’s fits of 
jealousy affected her little, as they became more 
frequent, and she accepted eagerly that homage 
which all the world' was willing to pay to a 
young, gracefiil, and lovely woman. Gradual- 
ly her affection for De Guiche grew weaker. 
The present flattery was more acceptable than 
the absent love. De Guiche reproached • her 
with her faithlessness, and she found in his 
reproaches an admirable excuse for terminating 
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a connection whi?h wearied her. Then she 
plunged the more freely \nto the espiegleries of 
the court, dazzljng everywhere, eclipsing the 
beaftties of France wlth*a beauty which seemed 
French as well as English — French in its 
JinessfmA gracefulness, English In its freshness 
,^d lustre — and acquiring ^ reputation for her 
gallantries which has btfeft preserved to posterity 
in the Memoires of her cgntemporaries. 

In May 1670, Henrietta paid a visit to 
England. , The i^ection which Charles enter- 
tained foe her was known to be excessive, and 
Louis counted upon it al a potent agency in the 
accomplishment of his designs. H^ was de- 
sirous of persuading Charles to join him iiT a 
league offensive and defensive against thte 
Dutch, and employed Henrietta as his am- 
bassador. She succeeded in her mission, -for 
Charles could refuse her nothings and, more- 
over, he wanted money for his pleasures which 
Louis Wfis very willing to provide. A* treaty 
disgraceful to the honour, and injurious to the 
best interests, of England was concluded on 
the 22nd of May 1670. Soon afterwards 
‘Henrietta returned to France, tl^ king weep- 
ing when he parted with her, and was received 
at Paris with all the eclat that was *due to so 
successful an ambassador. Thus, at the age 
of twenty-six, she saw herself the connecting link, 
as it w’ere, between the two greatest kings of the 
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age. She had in her hands | treaty on which 
depended the fate of a great part of Europe. 
The pleasure and consideration which are^ de- 
rived from mingling in estate affairs, uniting in 
her with the fascinations of youth and beauty, 
gave a singular grace and gentleness to her 
whole person ; anjl compelled from all thaA 
sweet and flattering homage which is given to 

tile woman rather than fo her rank. 

« 

But while abroad her condition was so bril- 
liant, at home there rankled between her hus- 
band and herself an inappeasable strife. Amongst 
the numerous minion"^ and flatterers of the 
Duke, one whom he most esteemed was 
thtT Chevalier de Lofraine. He possessed over 
t[ife weak mind of the* prince the influence* al- 
ways enjoyed by a strong one, and employed 
that influence to increase the hostility between 
the Duke and Duchess that no rival might 
dispute his empire with him. Henrietta was 
not the woman to yield to such an usurpation 
without a struggle. At that moment enjoying 
the peculiar favour and patronage of the 
king, she did not find it difficult to obtain the 
banishment the Chevalier, tflough the Dijke, 
bathed in tears, implored his brother to recall 
a mandate* which reduced him to despair. 

The chevalier retired into exile ; but • left 
behind him two faithful and daring friends, 
D’Effiat and De Beuvron, whose fortunes were 
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inseparably connected with his own, and who 
were mt likely to hesitate at any step which 
would further his interests ^nd theirs. They 
perdiived that as long ns Madame lived, such 
was her influence with th« king, ther^e was no 
probability of their friend’s recall to France ; and 
ttey saw that her youth- and excellent constitu- 
tion rendered her death V very distant prospect^ 
In these circumstances ij was difficult to be 
contented ; it seemed easy to be criminal, and 
they resolyed to Remove Henrietta from their 
path. Qn her return from^ her successful 
mission to the English court, the chevalier sent 
them from Italy — the land of po'^/uners — a 
poison both certain and s^peedy in its effects; 
and -it* only remained for them to find an opporr 
tunity of administering it. 

We shall now adopt the graphic narrative* of 
Madame de La Fayette, who was not, however, 
as we shall see, aware cf certain particulars re- 
corded by St. Simon for the Ijenefit of po!?tority. 

‘‘On the 24th of June, in the year 1G70,” 
says Madame de La Fayette, “ a week after 
her return from England, Monsieur and 
Madame went fo St. Cloud. The first day 
that she was th^re she complained of a pain in 
her side and chest to which she was subject ; 
nevertheless, as the weather was extremely 
warm, she wished to bathe. M. Gueslin, her 
chief physician, did all he could to alter her 
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determination ; but. In spit3 of his remon- 
strances, she bathed on the Friday, and" on the 
Saturday found herself to6 ill to repeat the hath. 
I arrived at St. Cloud on Saturday, af ten 
o’clock ’n the evening; I found her in the 
gardens. She told me that I should hnd her 
looking ill, and that, indeed, she felt so. Sh: 
had supped at her usual hour, and continued 
to walk in the moonlight until midnight. On 
the morrow, Sunday, the 29ih of June, she 
rose early, and descended into Monsieur’s 
apartments, who bathed himself. She remained 
with^ him some time, and on leaving his 
chamb^ she entered mine, and did me the 
honour to tell me that she had passed a good 
night. 

“A moment after 1 went up to her apart- 
ments. She told me that she felt chagrined ; 
but the ill-humour of which she spoke would 
have been the happiest hours of other women, 
so great was the natural sweetness of her 
disposition,, and so little was she capable of 
anger or bad temper. 

“ As she spoke, her attendants came to an- 
nounce that mass was ready. She went to 
hear it, and on returning to her chamber she 
leaned upon me, and said, with that air of 
goodness peculiar to her, that she should n6t be 

in so bad a humour if she could converse with 

0 

me ; but that she was so weary of the persons 
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who surrounded h«r, as to be unable to endure 
them afly longer. - . • 

“ ^he next repaired to gee Mademoiselle 
(her'daugbter Maria) *sit*for her portrait, which 
was being taken by an admirable Engligh artist, 
and anfused herself by conversing with me and 
!^dame d’Epernon of her *voyage to England, 
and the king her brothef.* , 

“ This conversation, ;\’hich pleased her, 
restored her cheerfulness. Dinner* was served. 
She ate .with h§r usual appetite, and, after 
dinner, she fell asleep upon some cushions, as 
she frequently did when without company. She 
made me sit near her, so that her hesil almost 
reclined upon me. 

“Tlhe same English painter was taking 
Monsieur’s portrait, and while they conversed 
upon all kinds of topics she continued asleep. 
During her slumber she changed* so consider- 
ably, that’after having looked at her attentively 
•for some ’time, I was surprised, and 1 tttought 
that it must surely be that 'her njind lent so 
much lustre to her countenance as to reiider it 
agreeable when she was dwake, since it was 
otherwise when *she was asleep. I was wrong, 
nevertheless, to ‘cherish ’such a thought, fori 
had frequently seen her when asleep, but had 
never seen her look less amiable. 

“ When she awoke she rose from the place 
where she had been reclining j but with so wan 
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a face {si mauvais visage) that Monsieur was 
surprised, and called qay attention to it.^ 

‘‘She now repaired to* the, salon, wher^ she 
walked for some tirfie 'with Boisfranc, * the 
Duke^s ^^reasurer, atid while speaking with him 
she frequentl}! complained of the pain' in her 
side. 5 ‘ 

“ Monsieur went, downstairs to go to Paris, 
as he had intended} ; he met Madame de 
Meckelbourg upon the stairs, and returned with 
her : Madame quitted BoisC»’anc, apd joined 
Madame de Meckelbourg. While she spoke to 
her, Madame de Garhache brought her a glass 
of sucCbry water, which she had asked for 
some time before. ‘ Madame de Gourdon, her 
dressing-woman, presented it to her. , »She 
drank its contents, and with one hand replacing 
the glass upon the salver, she placed the other 
upon her side, and exclaimed, in a tone which 
revealed the extremity ^of suffering, ‘ O ! how 
my sifie pains mej Ob! what agony. I can 
bear it no Ipnger !’ 

“ She flushed while uttering these words, and, 
a moment afterwards', grew so lividly pale as to 
alarm us alL She continued to moan, ,and 
bade us help her, for she tould no longer 
sustain herself. 

“ We supported her under her arms r she 
walked with difficulty, and with her body bent. 
*We disrobed her in an instant, I supporting 
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her whilst she unla«ed. She complained 
withoutf intermission, and I n.oticed that her 
eyes were filled with- tears. At this I was 
much moved and astonished, for I knew her to 
be the most patient person io the world. 

“I said to her — kissing the arms which I 
aupported — that she seemejl to be suffering 
sorely ; she replied that thfe pain was inconceiv- 
able. We then placed fler in bed, and as soon 
as she laid down, she cried out mpre than she 
had previously done, and flung herself from 
side to side like a person who suffered exceed- 
ingly. Her chief physician, Monsieur ]^:prit, 
^had already been summoned. He ca’:.v^,'**and 
said that it was the colic; and ordered tl/T 
remedies usual for that disease. Meanwhile,^ 
the pains were indescribable. Madame said 
that her illness was more serious than we 
thought, that she was going to die, that we 
must send for a confessqr. 

* “ Monsieur was standing by her side. * She 
embraced him, and said, witb a gentleness and 
a manner which might have softened the most 
barbarous hearts, ‘ Alas ! sir, you do not love me 
now^as you onde did, but it is, unjust, fori 
have never failed in my duty to you.’ The 
Duke appeared strongly moved, ahd every 
person in her chamber was so aflPected that 
nothing could be heard but the sound of 
weeping. 
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“All that I have •now r'^ated took place in 
less than half-.an-hour. Madame still cried 
t^t she felt the most- terrible pangs in the 
pit of her stomach. < Suddenly she exclf.imed 
that the water sh<e had drank of was poison ; 
that perhaps" one bottle had been mistaken for 
another, that she ^w’as poisoned, that she cciijd 
clearly feel it, and Vhat we should give her 
immediately an antidote. 

“ I was ip the ruelle standing near Monsieur ; 
and although I believed himjncapable ot such a 
crime, the astonishment natural at human 
wickedness caused me to observe him atten- 
tivt*iy> .He was neither shaken nor emliarrassed 
by Madarae’s assertion. He said that some of 
,the water ought to be given to a dog,; and 
thought, like Madame, that we ought to seek 
some oil and a counter-poison to relieve 
Madame 6^ so horrible a pang. Madame 
Desbordes, her first wpman of the bed-chamber, 
who « was absolute over her, told her that shp 
herself had mixed the water, and drank some 
of it : but the Duchess persisted in her desire 
for oil and an antidote, and both were adminis- 
tered. Saipte-Foi, principal Valet of the cham- 
ber to Monsieur, brought ther some viper 
powder, "which she said she would take from his 
hands, because she had confidence in . him- 
Under the supposition that poison had been 
given, she was dosed with several drugs, which. 
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perhaps, were better adjipted to injure than 
relieve her. They made her ‘vomit, as she 
had , done^. several times before taking any 
medicine ; but the vomits were imperfect, and 
only removed a little phle^rp, and pa:?t of the 
food which s*he had eaten. The effect of these 
I'^medies and the excessive pain she had 
endured, threw her yito . a lethargy vvhicln 
appeared to us like r(‘poce ; but she told us 
that we must not deceiv<i ours(‘h'es, that she 
had no lo.uger str/ngth to cry, and there coiild 
be no rcanvdy for her disease, r 

“ It appeared that she felt convinced o^^.lier 
‘approaching end, and had madciup lua* mind 
it as to something indiffere.^it. According to all 
appeal ances, the idea of poison was so firmly* 
fix(‘(l in her mind tiiat, perceiving every remedy 
to be useless, , she cared no more for life, and 
thought only of enduring her pains with 
patience. We began to feel much apprehen- 
ision. The Duke bade Madame de Gamache 
feel her feet, which the physicians had not 
thought of doing. She came out from* the 
ruelle in an agony of terror, and told us 
that«dl Madame’s limbs were cold. ^ At this we 
all grew alarmed, and the Duke appeared 
frightened. Monsieur Esprit asserted that it 
was ah ordinary symptom of colic, and that he 
would answer for Madanu/s recovery. The 
Duke broke out into a passion, and said that 
VOL. I. K 
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he had answered for Monsieur de Valois, and 
he had died ; and that now he answcfred for 
Madame, and that she would also die, « 

“ Meanwhile the cura'teof Saint Cloud, whom 
she had •sent for, ,h5d arrived. The Duke did 
me the honour to ask if the Ducliess*' vvould 
speak to this confersof. 1 found her very ih 
Jt seemed to me that her pains were not those 
of an ordinary colic#; but, nevertheless, I was 
far from foreseeing what would happen, and I 
attributed the thoughts thaU entered my mind 
to the iiit(‘rest I /elt in her life. 

“^l^eplied to the Duke tliat a confession 
made on^’tlK' verge of the grave could not fail to 
l)e ve ry usi'ful ; ancf he then ordered me to tell 
Madame that the curate had arrived. I b^rgged 
of him to excuse me, and said that as she had 
asked for him, there could be notliing done but 
to iutroduceUdm into her charaher. Monsieur 
then drew near her bed, and Madame again 
aske(l me for a confessor, but without appear-^ 
ing frightened, and like a person who attended 
only -"to those things which were necessary for 
one in her condition! 

One of* her principal women of the .bed- 
chan)ber^had pas>ed to her. pillow^ to support 
her ; she would not allow her to withdraw, but 
confessed before her. After the confessor had 
^ retired, the Duke again drew near her bed. She 
spoke a few W'ords to him in so low a tone that 
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we could not hSar them, but they appeared to 
be of a‘ tender and submissive character. 

Theye had been much dfscourse relative to 
bleeding her ; but while she wished to be bled 
in the Toot, Monsieur ffsprit ^desirefl to let 
blood in the arms. Finally he determined he 
itould do so. The^*Pifke announced the 
decision to Madame, , as* a thing to which 
perhaps she would havi^ som(i difficulty in 
making up her mind ; but slie replied that she 
willed all -that thefy willed, that every thing was 
indiffererrt to her, and .that »she telt assured 
that she should nut recover. VVe listened to 
these words as the effect of a violent 
which she had never before felt, and which 
mad? her think herself on the point of death. 

“ She had now been ill for upwards of three 
hours. Gueslin, for whom the Duke had sent 
a message to Paris, arrived with Monsieur Valot, 
who had been summoned from Versailloi^ As 
soon as Madame saw Gueslin* in whom she had 
the greatest confidence, she expressed her 
pleasure at seeing him,^ declared she* was 
poisoned, and Siyd he must treat her upon that 
foundation. I do not ki^ow’ whether he believed 
it, and was convinced that no remedy could be 
successfully used ; or whether he imagined she 
deceived herself, and that her illness w^as not 
dangerous ; but he certainly acted either like a 4 
man who was without hope, or who saw no peril. 
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He consulted with Monsieur*' Valot and with 
Monsieur Esprit/ and ^after a prolonged con- 
ference the three “physicians sought the Duke, 
and assured him, upon their lives, that there 
was reallf no danger* Monsieur commtinicated 
the good news to Madame ; she told him that 
she kiu;w her diseahie better than the physician, 
and that there was no cure ; but this she said with 
the same gentle trniiquillitv, as if she were 
speaking of an indiffcTcnt thing. 

Monsieur tin; Prince cam.v to see her ; she 
told him she should die. All in attendance 
upon her took up the word to assure him that 
.sloe was not in such danger ; but she showed 
an irn|)ati('nce to be gone in order to escape 
from the agony she was enduring. It appr'ared, 
nevertluless, that the bleeding had relieved 
her. The «physieians thought her better; 
Monsieur Valot, at half past nine, returned 
to Versailles ; and waf remained around her 
bed conversing, nbt thinking her in any peril. 
We wer(‘, indeed, in some measure consoled 
for trfe pains which she had suffered, hoping 
that her illness would conduce to her rceoncilia- 
tiou with the Duke. .He appeared moved by 
her condition, and Madame d’Espernon and 
mysrlf, wd)o i^ad lieard all that she had said, 
took a pleasure in impressing upon his mind 
c the full value of her words.” 

After referring to her continual efforts to 
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vomit, which the physicians in no way en- 
deavoftred to assist, Madame de La Fayette 
cortfinues, “ Heaven blinded the physicians, 
anfl was unwilling 'that they should try any 
remedies capable of retardtng a death •which it 
wisheS to fender terrible. She heard us say- 
kig she was better, arid that we awaited the 
effect of this potion *(a dose of senna) with 
impatience. ‘There is. so little chance,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ of my growing better, that were 
I not a Christian I would kill myself, my agony 
is so intense. I wish it to po one,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘ but I would tliat some person could 
feel for a moment what I suffer, to understa nds 
the nature of my pains.’ 

^»When we found that this medicine did not 
act, we grew disturbed. We summoned Mon- 
sieur Esprit and Monsieur Gu(;slin. They 
told us that we must wait a littl§ longer ; she 
rejoined that if they suffered as she suffered, 
they would not wait so calmly. Two entire 
hours were spent in waiting for this remedy to 
act, and these were the last in which she could 
have received anv assistance. She had taken 
a ^quantity of medicine ; her bed had become 
uneasy ; and \^’e made her up a small one in 
the ruelle, into which she moved without help. 
As ‘soon as she was in the little bed, we per- 
ceive that, whether she was really dying, 0/ 
whether we could see her more clearly because 
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the tapers had been brought^ near her face, 
she appeared much worse. The doctors wish- 
ing to examine he,r closely, a .light had b^^en 
procured ; she had hitherto, since the breaking 
out of lv?r illness, insisted upon their being 
moved to a distance. 

“The Duke asked her if she was incon- 
v^nit'nced by it : ‘ A,h* no, sir,’ she replied, 
‘ nothing can disturb \ne more ; I shall not be 
alive to-morrow morning as you will see.’ Some 
broth was given her, because, she h?}d taken 
no refreshment sipce her dinner ; as ,-soon as 
she had swallowed it, her pains increased, and 
became as violent as when she had drank her 
glass of succory water. Death showed itself 
ia her countenance, but notwithstanding-^ her 
cruel sufferings, she did not appear agitated. 

“The king had sent several times to make 
enquiries, and she had commanded him to be in- 
formed that she was dying. Those who had seen 
her told him that she was seriously ill ; and 
Monsieur de Cr^qui, who had passed through 
Saint Cloud on his way to Versailles, declared 
that she was in great danger. Louis, there- 
fore, was anxious tb . see her, and arrived , at 
Saint Cloud at eleven o’clock. ' 

“ When he arrived, Madame was in that 
access of agony which the broth had occasioned. 
It seemed as if his presence enlightened the 
physicians, for when he took them aside to 
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gathcT their opinions, fehose very men who 
two hcfErs before bad lyiswer^^d for her life, 
and ^had found Jthe col’dness.of her limbs only 
a sytnptom of colic, TfegAn declaring that there 
was no hope — that this cqWness and tl^ weak- 
ness of* her ‘pulse were signs* of* mortification, 
at^d that it was time she ^received the holy 
sacrament. 

“ The queen and the* Qountess de Soissons 
had accompanied the king ; Madame de La 
Valliere and Madame de Montespan were also 
present. I was speaking to them when the 
Duke called me, and tofd me, weeping, what 
the phy.sicians had just said. I was necessarily 
surprised at this and much* affected, and 1 re- 
plied^o the Duke that they* had lost their senses, 
and knew not what to think either as to her 
living or her salvation ; that she had^only spoken 
for a quarter of an hour to the cutate of Saint 
Cloud, and that some^priest ought to be sent 
ibr. The Duke told me thaf he had already 
sent for Monsieur de Condotn [better known 
as the famous Bossuet.] I thought that he £ould 
have made no better choice, but that while 
vvaiijng Monsieur de Condorn^s arrival, it would 
be well to surhmon Monsieur Feuillet, the 
canon, whose merits are well known. 

“ Meanwhile the king sat at Madame’s bed- 
side. She told him that he was about to 
lose the most faithful servant he had ever 
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had. He replied that she ♦ was not in such 
great danger, but that he was astonis’ned at, 
and admired, her courage. To this she re- 
joined that he well knfew she had never been 
afraid of death, but *iiad feared to lose his royal 
favour. ' 

“ Then after th^ king had spoken to her 
pf God, he returned to the place where the 
physicians had assembled. He found me in 
great despaii% because they would give her no 
more remedies, and especially an erpetic. He 
honoured me by , saying that they were evidently 
at a loss ; that they knew not what they were 
now doing ; and that he would attempt to recall 
them to their senses. He spoke to them, and 
approaching Madame’s bedside, told her-'^that 
he was no physician, but that he had just 
proposed thirty remedies to the doctors, and 
they had re'‘plied ‘ we* must wait/ She began 
to speak, and said, she* must die according to 
their forms. 

“ The king perceiving that according to all ap- 
peara-nces there was no longer any hope, bade 
her farewell vvith mdny tears. She implored 
him not to« weep, because it overcame . her, 
and said that the first news Ke would receive 
on the morrow would be that of her death. 

“ The Marshal de Grammont approached 
^ her bed. She told him he would lose a good 
friend, that she was about to die, and that 
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at first she had c^^nceivecl herself poisoned by 
mistake. 

soon as the king had, retired, I placed 
myself by her side. Shc^ said to me, ‘ Madame 
de La Fayette, my nose •has already, shrunk 
(mon nt'Z s'est deja retir€)\ I could only reply 
wyfh tears; for what she told me was true, 
but I had not before taken notice of it. Weafter-^ 
wards replaced her in tl^ great bed ; the hic- 
cough seized her. She ^aid to Monsieur Esprit 
that it was ‘ the ^ death-rattle.’ Several time.s 
she had as^ked when she should die ; she now^ 
repeated the question ; and although he replied 
to her as to a person vsdio w^as not nigh her 
end, it might clearly be seefi that she had no 
longw^ any hope. 

“ She never directed her thoughts for one 
moment towards life ; never uttered a reflection 
upon the cruelty of the fate which^ carried her 
off in the flower of ber beauty, put not a 
question to the physicians uppn the posSbility 
of saving her, showed no ea'gerness for their 
remedies, much as the violence of her fiains 
must have made her desire them, preserving 
a tjanquil countenance in the naidst of her 
certain knowledge of approaching death, of 
her thoughts of poisop, and of sufferings which 
were- cruel ; in a word, she displayed an un- 
paralleled courage, which I know not how ade- 
quately to describe. 
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“The king had gone, ai^d the physicians 
declared the case, was lK)peless. Monsieur Feuil- 
let came ; he spoke to the Duchess with grave 
austerity ; but he found her in a frame of mind 
which w^nt as far iksS his austerity. She had 
some scruple that her past confessions were 
as nothing, and besought Monsieur Feuillet^to 
assist her in making a general one. This she 
did, with the highest^ sentiments of piety, and 
with earnest, resolves to live like a Christian if 
God should restore her to health. 

“ I drew near her bed after her Confession ; 
Monsieur Feuillet was by her side, and a 
Capucin monk, her ordinary confessor. This 
*good father wished to speak to her, and kept 
involving her in a discourse which fatigued 
her. She looked at me with eyes which ex- 
pressed her thoughts, and then, turning them 
upon the Capucin, said, with the utmost 
gentleness, as if she /eared to wound him, 
“ Let* Monsieur Feuillet speak, my father ; you 
shall speak in your turn.’ 

“ At this moment arrived the English am- 
bassador (Montagu).^ Immediately she saw 
him, she spoke to him of her brother, ^Cing 
Charles, and of the grief with which her death 
would afflict him. She h|id previously spoken 
of him several times since the commencement 
of her illness. She begged the ambassador to 
tell him that he had lost the one person in the 
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world who loved hi^n best*; and when he en- 
quired of*faer whether she .was poisoned, I do 
not kr\ow if sh(^ replied in the affirmative ; but 
I kncfw she charged Bin! to deny it to King 
Charles, and to spare him •that great ^ pain. 
She also ?jaid that her brother mu^ not think 
of avenging her, for as thef kijpg was not guilty 
of it, he must not make Ifim^answerable. 

“ All these things she s^pojie in English, but 
as the word })oison is the same in» both lan- 
guages, Mor^sieur F^uillet heard it, and interrup- 
ting the conversation, charged her to sacrifice 
her life to God, and to busy herself with no 
other matters. 

She received the Lord’s Supper. After- 
wards, .the Duke having retired, she enquired 
whether she should see \}\m no more. They 
went in search of him. He came, and^ embraced 
her, weeping : she begged him to withdraw, say- 
ing that he overcame her.» 

./‘Meanwhile, she gradually, grew weaker, 
and from time to time her heart was affected 
with feeble pulsation. Monsieur Brager, .an 
excellent physician, arrived. ’ He did not des- 
pair of her condifion at first ; he .wished to 
fonsult with the other doctors. Madame caused 
them to be summoned ; they requested her to 
leave them a short time together; but she 
again sent in search of them, and they ap- 
proached her bed. They had spoken of bleed- 
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ing her in the foot. If you wish to do so/ she 
remarked, " there is mo time to lose-*^my head 
grows confusedi — and my stomach swells.’ 

“ They were surprised at so great a courage, 
and sgeing that site continued to wish it, they 
bled her ; hut* no blood flowed, ""and t^ery little 
had run when ,th^y first made the attSnpt. 
She thought she, was dying while her foot was 
in the water, and tjie doctors said they would 
go and rh-ake up a restorative. She replied 
that she wished for the extiJeme unction before 
she took anytl\ing else. 

‘‘ While she was receiving it. Monsieur de 
Condom arrived. lie spoke to her^ of God 
in language suited to her condition, and with 
that eloquence and devoutness which clraracter- 
ized all his discourse. He caused her to do 
what he considered necessary, and she entered 
into all thlit he said with admirable zeal and 
presence of mind. • 

As he spoke, her principal woman of frhe 
chamber approached her, to hand her some- 
thkig which she was in want of. She spoke 
to her in English, so that Monsieur de Condom 
could not •understand her, preserving Jto the 
last her natural politeness : ^Give Monsieur 
Condom, when I am dead, the emerald which 
I have had set for him.^ 

‘‘ As he continued to speak to her of God, 
she was seized with a longing for sleep, which 
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was in effect, the failure of her physical powers. 
She asked* him whether she might indulge in 
a few moments of repose ;* he bade her do so, 
and that he would 20 * arid pray God in her 
behalf. 

Monsieur ‘Feuillet remained at *the foot of 
the ^cd, but almost at the' Sijmc minute, Ma- 
dame required him to call Mopsieur de Condom, 
for she felt she was on the point of death. 
Monsieur de Condom returned tc» her side, 
and gave l^er the .crucifix ; she took it, and 
embraced it with ardour. He, continued his 
exhortations, and she replied with as much 
clearness as if she had not been ill, keeping the 
crucifix pressed to her lips death alone could 
loosen her grasp of it. I^er strength failed 
her; she loll back ; and lost speech and life al- 
together. H'er agony endured but a moment, 
and after two or three convulsive liiovements 
of the mouth, she expired — at half-past two 
ia the morning, and nine hours from the fimc 

when she was first seized with illness/’ 

* # * ♦ 

The sudden death of this young and beauti- 
ful ladj'* produced* a lively sensation both in 
J^>ance and England, and a very general sus- 
picion was entertained that her end had been 
caused by poison. Her brother, King Charles, 
appears to have shared this suspicion. When 
Sir Thomas Armstrong related to him the sad 
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narrative of his sister’s last«hours, he exclaimed 
in a passion •of weeping. “ The Efuke is a 
• . . . ! But,, prithee, Tom, don’t speak of 
it.” Sir William Temple was sent into ’France 
to enfijuire into thV. birth of the rumour, and, 
as the result 'of his researches,' decfared that 
there was more ii? iTthan was fit to be kr»wn, 
but that it W’as be,st ^pr the king to push his 
enquiries no further unless prepared to act as 
becamd a • great sovereign. He thought also 
that it might tend to the disadvantage of the 
deceased Pringess’s daughters. On the other 
hand, the Duke of York, did not accept the 
general belief. “ It was suspected,” he says, 
in his memoirs, ^ “ that counter-poisons were 
given to her; but when she was opened, in 
the presence of the English ambassador, tlie 
Earl of Ailesbury, and an English physician and 
surgeon, fticre appeared no ground of suspicion 
of any foul play.” ’Bishop Burnet, however, 
deefares that the stomach w^as wholly ulcerated. 
Louis himself would seem to have entertained 
gr6(it suspicions. At first he refused to receive 
a letter sent to him by the ^Duke his brother, 
but subsequently, upon making a further in- 
vestigation, he declared hiniself persuaded of 
the Duke’s innocence. Montagu, the English 
ambassador, as appears from his letters to 
Lord Arlington, was convinced that the Princess 
had been foully used, and he plainly hints at 
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the Chevalier de Lorraine as the agent in her 
murder. •• The revelations of • the Duke de 
Saint Simon seem Jto us to set -the question at 
rest, find to completely establish the fact of her 
having perished by poison. ' 

After •relating that the CheValier had for- 
war^d a sure and speedy ‘^oi^son to his accom- 
plices, D’Effiat and De {ieuvron, he con- < 
tiuues:— . 

Madame was at Saint Cloud, artd fbr som« 
time had been in tke habit of taking as a re- 
freshment a glass of succory >yater. A page 
of her chamber had the tasJ: of mixing it. She 
placed it in a closet in one of Madame’s anti- 
chambers, with her glass, ^&:c. This succory 
water was kept in a jar of china or porcelain, 
and there was always near it some common 
water, in case Madame found the SHCcory too 
bitter, and wished to weaken it. ^rhis anti- 
chamber was the public passage to Madame's 
rcK)ms, and no one ever stayed •in it. 

“ All this D’EHiat had note of. On the 29th 
of June 1070, passing througii this anti- 
chamber, he found the opportunity he wanted : 
no on^ was there, and he had renrarked that 
Jhe was not followed by any person who* wanted 
to see the Duchess. He turned back, went 
to the closet, opened it, and threw in the poison ; 
then, hearing some one approaching, armed 
himself with another jug of ordinary water, 
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and as he was setting it dnwn, the page of 
the chamber, who had the care of the" succory, 
cried out, ran up to him, and enquired of him^ 
sharply what he was doing in the closet. 
D’Effia'u without manifesting the least embar- 
rassment, replied that he begged his pardon, 
but feeling thirsty and knowing some \^'":ter 
was kept there, (showing him the jug of or- 
dinary water.) he bad been unable to refrain 
from drinkihg. The boy continued to grumble, 
and the other, appeasing birr, and boaking ex- 
cuses, entered into Madamc’s apartment, and 
b(‘gun conversing like tlie other courticTS 
without the least emotion. What happened 
an hour afterwards is not my business, and 
made only too much noise throughout Europe. 

“Madame having died on Monday, the 30th 
of June, at three o’clock in the morning, tlie 
king was |)eru'trate(] with the greatest grief. 
Apparently, during tlfe day, there were some 
signs that the page of the chamber had nut 
held his peace, and he formed an idea that 
Surmon, Madanie’s head-steward, was in the 
secret, from the intimate confidence which pre- 
vailed betwa^en him, in his low condition, and 
Monsieur d’Effiat, The king* had gone to bed 
he rose, sent Ibr Bi issue, who was then in his 
body-guard and close at hand, and comiPanded 
him to choose, six gardes da corjfs, men whom 
he could trust, to carry otF the steward, and 
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bring him by the backWay into his cabinet. 
This wfts done before rporning. When the 
king ^perceived it,, he bade Brissac and his first 
valet* of the chamber retire; and assuming a 
countenance and a tone of voice to strike the 
greatest*terror, ‘ My friend/ he* safd, looking at 
hiuf from head to foot/*‘ listen to me atten- 
tively ; if you confess everytlyng, and answer me# 
truly in all that I wish ^o know from you, I 
will pardon you, whatever you may hzfve done, 
and there shall he no further mention of it. 
But, bewafe that you do not ponceal from me 
the least thing : for if you do, you are a dead 
man before you quit tliis place. Was not 
Madame poisoned f ‘ Yes,* sire,’ replied the 
steward. ‘ Who poisoned hey ?’ said the king, • 
‘ and how was it done He replied that the 
Chevalier de Lorraine sent the poison /o Beuvron 
and D’Effiat; and related to him th^ particulars 
which I have already recorded. Then the king, 
repeating his promise of pardon and menaces of 
death, exclaimed, ‘And knew’ my brother of 
the Clime ?’ ‘ No, sire ; not one of us was mad 

enough to speak of it to h*im, it is no secret 
that he would have slain us all K At this 
answer, the king heaved a great ‘ ah P like a 
man oppressed in the chest, who gives a sudden 
breath; ‘ That is all,’ he cried, ‘ which 1 wish 
to know. ‘ But are you sure of this f He then 
• VOL, I. L 
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recalled Brissac, and bade ,him lead the man 
away to some place where he might imhiediately 
be set at liberty. It was this man himself who 
related the incident, long years afterwards, to 
Monsifur Joly de Fleury, the Procureur-General 
of the Parliament, from whom I heard this 
anecdote.” 7. 

Whether the D^ke, who was jealous of Hen- 
rietta’s gallantries,,, and writhed with that 
miserable envy which a weak mind always 
cherishes towards a strong, one, had no share 
in her cruel miifder, may reasonably , be doubted. 
At all events, the Chevalier de Lorraine was 
permitted to return to court immediately, and 
to serve in the army as adjutant-general (mare- 
chal de camp ) nor did the Duke show any 
disgust at the presence of his wife’s suspected 
murderer.., 

Henrietta had three children by the Duke : — 
Philip, who died young ; Maria, afterwards 
married to Charles II. King of Spain ; and 
Anna Maria, who became the wife of Victor 
Amadeus II., Duke of Savoy, and subsequently 
Duke of Sicily and Sardinia. “ This latter 
Princess, ’’Temai ks Mr. Jcs.se, “ was great, grand- 
mother- of Louis XVL, who was beheaded in 
1793, that unfortunate monarch having been 
the sixth in generation from Charles 1. of 
England.” If a Nemesis attended the house 
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of Bourbon, it wa% assiir&dly provoktid by the 
crimes oT* which its members had been guilty. 


Author^tie^s .-—Earl of Arliiigtcn^ s Eetters ; Mac- 
pberson’s Original Papers ; Burnet’s TIistory of Ilis 
()wi#Time; Sir John Kercsb^’ji Memoirs, Court ot 
Charles 1. ; Menioires sur la ^our de Lotiis XIV , 
Henrietta D’Orlcans, par* Madame La Fayette ; 
Mernoires de Due de St. Simon ; Voltaire, ^iccle de 
Louis XIV ; Mrs. Everett Green’s Princesses of Eng 
land ; Mij;s Strickland’s Queens of England. A'c. * 
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We ar6 about to sketch the career of *a 
remarkabre woman — remarkalJIe even in France^ 
•which is the land of heroines rather than of 
heroes — a woman impossible in Enj^land, where 
vice has often been triumphant but never res- 
pectable — a woman who was not virtuous, 
and yet had all the credit of virtue — who was 
devout, and yet not religious — sensible, but 
often swayed by prejudice — cold, and yet liable 
to gusts of passion — a woman who bor» in a 
prison, died in a palace, and .from the widow 
of a cripple became the wife of a king ! Few 
lives have presented grea^r contrasts of light 
and shade : few have had in them more of the 
elements of romance without being romantic. 
Few women in life made fewer friendships, or 
while amusing the curiosity have less secured 
the respect of posterity. ' Madame de Mainte- 
non, for it is of her we shall speak, lived a* 
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history of surprising and exciting changes ; a 
history which in most cases would h..ve ex- 
cited the imagination of the poet and won, the 
sympathies of the many; . and yet, be- 
cause she who worked it out was incapable 
of generosity, and if she sinned, sinned upon 
calculation — it has never received the attention 
that it really deserves. A popular interest 
surrounds Nell Gwynne with a magical halo. 
Poets and romaiicists have embroidered their 
pleasant fancies upon the stories of Agnes Sorel 
and the fair dc La Vallicre, but who has had 
for the astute “ widow Scarron” a throb of 
admiration or an impulse of tender feeling ? 
We wonder at her rise ; wc do not sympathize 
with it ; I am not sure but that we should rejoice 
in all decency if the intriguing, demure, cold, 
passionless, and Jesuitical woman met with an 
occasional misfortune. So ready is the world 
to respond to generosity, that it pardons as 
errors'in the ardent what it condemns as vices 

in the respectable. 

» « » * 

Frances d'Aubigne' or d’Aubigny, so well 
known to — and, as we have 'hinted, so little 
loved by — posterity, and her own time, as 
Madame de Maintenon, sprung of a family 
which was noble in its origin, and which had 
been illustrated in the old time by some illus- 
'trious names. Of these the most memorable 
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was Theodore Agrippji d’Aubigne, famous for 
his calviifetic zeal, his devption for Henry IV., 
his e^calted character and his, writings. He 
fought gallantly for Hefiri Quatre,'and con- 
sidered himself, therefore, afr liberty to advise 
him freel5^ Henri preferred sefvice to counsel, 
but ^iiough he was often offended with d’Aubi- 
gne’s boldness, he remembered that it was dis- 
played in the field as vfell as in the council 
chamber. He enjoyed the king’s •esteem, if 
not his favour, ui^-il the dagger of Ravaillac; 
deprived France of the most patriotic of her 
sovereigns. He then retired to Genoa ; wield- 
c*d the pen as boldly as he had done the 
sword ; and died, full of years and honour, in 
1630. 

His son. Constant d’Aubigne, had nothing 
but his name in common with his father. 
That father has left to posterity the? following 
portrait of his son : — 

/‘As God does not attach his favoui' to 
flesh or blood, my eldest son does not re- 
semble his father, although I took every possible 
care with his education. I* had him brought 
*up with as much ^gilance and at as great an 
expense as if he iiad been prince ; .but this 
wretch, becoming first addicted to play and 
drunkennesss at Sedani where I had sent him 
to the academies, and afterwards growing dis- 
gusted with study, finished by wholly ruining 
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himself among courCesanf- in the cabarets of 
Holland. Suhsequently, on his i'hturn to 
France, he married 'without my consent a 
poor unfortunate whbm he afterwards killed. 
Wishing to draw him away from court, where 
he continued hts debauchery, I ’got him the 
command of a regiftient in the war of- the 
Prince de Conde, which I had levied at my own 
expense : but nothing could arrest nor satisfy 
the irregular passions of that volatile, libertine, 
and audacious spirit. He returned to 'court, 
where he lost at play twenty times more than 
he was worth, so that, finding himself without 
resources, he abjured his religion and embraced 
the Roman creed, of which, however, he made 
no public profession lest I should disinherit 
him. Then he repaired to Poitou, with the 
design of robbing one of my two towns of Mail- 
lezais and’Doignon. As I knew nothing of 
his wicked intention, I made him my lieutenant 
in Nlaillezais, with full power to command it, in 
my absence, and retired, myself to Doignon. 

“ Through this fine arrangement, the town of 
Maillezais soon became a public gaming-house, 
a rendezvous for women of loose lives, and a 
mart for false coiners. Morfc : this worthy com- 
mandant, to make his court to the king, boasted 
in his letters, that all the 'soldiers in the garrison 
were more at bis disposal than at mine. I was 
not long in ignorance of these things, which 
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compelled me soon«t(| hav5 recourse to a remedy. 
For this** purpose, I put .myself into a large 
boat, with a number of trusty soldiers, some 
petards and shells, and having approached, 
under cover of the night, th^ walls of Maillezais, 
1 advanced illone, and in disguise, to gain the 
gatq,* of the citadel. "The sentinel, having 
discovered me, prepared tq oppose me ; but I, 
did not give him the tinje, for leaping on his 
neck and flashing before his eyes a* dagger, 
which kep^; him «ilent, I made myself master 
of the said, gate ; I let my meij through it into 
the citadel, and I expelled ' those of my son 
whom I thought most attached to him. My 
unworthy son, seeing himlelf thus dislodged 
from his hole, retired to l^ioft, to the company, 
of the Baron de Neuillant, who, like him, had 
rebelled against his father.” 

D’Aubign4 was soon constrained to make 
against his son a second expedition, “ all fever- 
sick as he was.” Still ’later. Constant 
d’Aubignd, by pretending to return to the 
Reformed Religion, obtained his father’s pardon 
and the confidence of his party, passed over 
into JBngland, was admitted into the councils of 
the English ministers, learned their determina- 
tion to send assistance to Rochelle, then 
returned to Paris, and sold the secret to the 
French Government. The aged Agrippa, in 
despair, disinherited and cursed his son. Con- 
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slant d’Aubignd, as th'fe revtfard of his service, be- 
came equerry of the king, and gentleman of the 
chamber, and received the barony of Surineau, 
which had ' been confiscated from his father. 
He profited by thes6 favours of fortune to marry 
a second time. All her blessings fell uf)on him 
at once in recompense’*of an infamous action. 

But this prosperity soon decayed. His 
perfidies had enriched and exalted him ; his 
irregularities of life destroyed him. Beholding 
himself on the verge of ruin, he desired to 
provide for his wife's support. With this 
object in view, he* re-opened communica- 
tions with the English Government ; but his 
treason coming to light, he was imprisoned in 
the Chateau Trompette at Bordeaux, from 
whence he was removed, at his own request, to 
Niort. His wife, a woman respectable for her 
virtue, devotion and misfortunes, was not 
separated from him ; and it was in the prison- 
house 'of Niort that she gave birth, on the 27th 
of November, 1636, to her third child, Francois 
d’Aubigne, who was destined to become Madame 
de Maintenon, and to marry Louis XIV. She 
was born in 1635, when Charles I. sat or the 
throne of England as an ab'solute king; she 
died 1719, four years after the abortive attempt 
of his grandson to reclaim that throne 'from 
George I. In that period of four score 
years and four what great events were crowded — 
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what strange vicisskufles experienced by kings 
and natiohs ! The rise, dimax; and decay of 
the glsry ®f, le grand ^donarqvx ; tije struggle 
of the* civil war in England^ ^nd the banish- 
ment of its Stuart sovereigns the.gradvftd ad- 
vance of England to a paramount position 
amo5»g the Powers of Eyr^pe ; the decline of 
her rival, Holland, and t)je degradation of her 
enemy, Spain. A period illustrated by Milton, 
and Dryden, and Pope ; by Bossue!, Voltaire, 
and Racinft; by •Turenne, Villars, BoufflersJ 
and Marlborough ; by Croy well, and Mazarin, 
jyid Olivarez — a period of great men and great 
deeds ! But if the task of the historian, who 
records the events of that peyiod and the achieve- 
ments of its heroes is at once more splendid 
and more arduous, scarcely less instructive is 
the work of him who treats of itsj social in- 
fluences, and portrays th,e career’ of those 
who, less visibly but not less powerfully Jhan 
watriors and statesmen, controlled the progress 
of nations and swayed the destinies of men. 
Thus, if the poet finds material worthy of his 
muse in the life of^ Marlborough, a Cromwell, 
or a Colbert, there is much that is vifluable and 
interesting for an humbler pen in thfi career 
of ‘the favourites of courts and the leaders of 
society.' In this spirit we return to our narra- 
tive of the life of Frances d’Aubigne. 
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If, as biographers rn^late, the d’Aubigne 
family endured, great.privations in their prison 
at Niort, the prison-born infant was ifot stinted 
in the baptismal accessories of godfather and 
godmotther. The former was the Count Francis 
cle La Rochefoucauld, and the Iktter Suzanne 
de Baudean, daughte^r of the Baron de Neuil- 
lant, who subsequently became the Marechale 
de Novailles. But this aristocratic patronage 
brought no relief to the misery endured by 
^he Aubignfe — scanty clothing, a straw pallet 
on the stone floor, and scarce food enough to 
ward off starvation. They were in this wretched 
condition when a sister of Constant d’Aubigne, 
named Madame de Villette, heard of their suf- 
ferings, and hastened to brighten their dark 
and dreary lot. She removed his three child- 
ren, including the prison-born, to her Chateau 
at Mencay, tended them affectionately, and 
recruited their failing energies. The mother 
then claimed her youngest, and removed with 
her husband to his first prison in the Chateau 
Trompette. Here a little incident showed the 
influence of aristocratic kinship. One day the 
youthful Frances was playing with the gaoler’s 
daughter, and the latter exdiaimed, 

“ I have a pocketful of money, and you are 
too poor to have any.” 

“ It is true,” replied the child, but lam 
a lady, and you are not.” 
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Through the ejs^rfions'of his devoted wife, 
D’Aubigne was at length released, and set 
out ta seek a new fortune in the golden lands 
ofthS unknown West. "He fixed upon Mar- 
tinico. The voyage thithei^ was not without 
its peril#. The infant Frances ’was seized with 
a dangerous illness ; shfe* was thought to be 
dead, and but for the loving obstinacy of her^ 
mother, w^ould have beep cast into the sea. 
Shortly afterwards their ship narrowly* escaped 
capture by^ a pirate. We’ may finish these 
anecdotes her infancy witl^ another, which 
she often related when sW had risen to the 
rule of France ; how that, one day at Martinico, 
being in the fields, partaking of sofOe milk 
with her mother, a huge serpent came towards* 
them. They not did wait for it, however, 
but fled away swiftly, and left each^ her share 
of milk for the serpent to swallow. • 

She was relating these incidents of her" early 
life, on one occasion, at Versaiiles. “ Madame,*’ 
exclaimed the Bishop of Metz,* “ it is not worth 
while to go back so far for so little (on ne revient 
pas de si loin pour peu de chose ) We record 
the apecdotc for ttie sake of the conamentary. 

The latter days* of Constant d’Aubigne were 
not better or brighter than his earlier ones. 
The success he gained by his talents was neu- 
tralized by his vices. He lost at the gaming 
table all he had acquired by agriculture, 
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and commerce, and splint' his closing years 
most miserably in^ a small military office 
whose proceeds scarcely supported his fa- 
mily. After his death, Madame d’Aiibign^ 
returned to France with her two children, 
(she had lost one). This was' in 1(544 or 
1C45. 

She found herself plunged at once into law- 
suits to recover the inheritance of those child- 
ren — sdme*estates bequeathed to them by their 
grandfather Agrip|)a. Her' labours and her 
sufferings were, so great, that she was glad 
to place her Frances once again with Madam, e 
de Villette. But while Madame J’Aubigne 
was a Catholic, her sister clung witii earnest 
fidelity to the religion of their father, and be- 
gan to educate her niece in the principles of 
the Protestant faith. The seed took root, and 
rapidly blossomed. The mother soon perceived 
that on religious questions her daughter enter- 
tained very decided opinions, and that at the 
age of twelve she reasoned like a casuist. One 
day she wished to take her to hear mass. 
Frances refused. The mothyr insisted. 

“ You do not then love me ?” said she. 

“I love my God much more,” was the re- 
joinder. 

She was taken to church, but committed 
there such acts of open irreverence, that her 
mother, enraged, gave her a blow in the fa(;e. 
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Immediately presenting lier other cheek, she 
-aid, • _ • * 

"Strike^ It 'is good to •suflfef for one’s 
religion.” 

Madame d’Aubigne now thougjit it ^^as time 
to reclaim her daughter from so dangerous a 
custbdian, but was obliged, J;o obtain an order 
from the Court before l^er aunt would surrender 
so hopeful a proselyte. She then attempted to 
win her back to the bosom of orthodoxy, but 
found it no easy •task. Frances disputed with 
every body not excepting even .the curate of the 
.village, to whom she said,*one day, when she 
found herself at the bottom of all her argu- 
mei'ts; 

^ You knovv more than I do ; but here is a* 
book (the Bible), which knows more ^han you 
do. This book does not say what say, and 
it is for this reason you are unwilling I should 
read it/ ^ 

• The godmother, Madame *de Neuillant, at 
length grew irritated at this sturdy conscien- 
tNy esness. It is too corngion an error, says 
M:>nsieur Hdque|, “to think that authority can 
supply the place of argument, and •punishment 
• of persuasion/’ ^Harshness was substituted for 
mildness in her dealings with her charge. 
Franc*es was placed with the servants, and .en- 
trusted with the meanest duties of the house- 
hold. “ I ruled in the kitchen,” she said, after- 
V(iL. I. M 
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wards, “ it was there ray Isorereignty begun.” 
Every morning,' with a veil over her* face to 
preserve her complexion, a straw hat on her 
head, a basket on her arm, a switch in her 
hand, she went to look after the domestic fowl, 
with strict orders not to touch the' basket that 
contained her breakfast, until she had leafined 
fve quatrains of Pilirac’s. * 

She was rescued from these humiliations by 
Love. A y6ung peasant hazarded a declaration, 
acd Madame de Neuillant hur/ied off, her niece 
to the shelter of fhe Convent of the«Ursulines, 
at Niort. Here, after awhile, she succumbed, 
to the genius loci, and abjured the Protestant 
faith. The nuns having secured her soul, 
thought they had done their duty, and as Ma- 
dame de Neuillant paid nothing for her board, 
they intimated that she must recall her niece. 
Both the ni6ce and the aunt now set out for 
Paris, where Madame d’Aubigne, in poverty 
and humiliation, but still with a dauntless per- 
severance, was prosecuting her suit for the ror 
covery of her husband’s inheritance. She was 
at length compelled, from want of means, to 
consent to an unsatisfactory compromise. „ 

The beautiful convert, Frah^oise d’Aubignd, 
had, meanwhile, received her first communion, 
and been ushered into society under the aus- 
pices of her aunt. She entered it at a happy 
moment. France, no longer distracted by in- 
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ternal cojumotions? aiid ruled by the inflexible 
sway of a' man of unwavpring purpose, was be- 
ginning to gultivatfi with ardour^ the. pursuit of 
art and letters. Wit was assuming in society 
an equal place with wealtl\,,aBd ran^, and 
power. *Ricl5elieu loved ^to surround himself 
withiftien of talent, and .himself attempted to 
mingle with his laurel# the bays of Apollo.* 

One man there was who, above all others, sue- 

* • • 

ceeded in attracting the company of humourists, 
poets, and <philosof)hers, and in establishing a 
Literary Society, which influenced the thought, 
ryorals, and manners of the age. This was the 
celebrated Scarron. 

• • 

His father was a counsel^pr, who had married 
a second time. The new wife hated the son of 
the first marriage, and Scarron accordingly 
quitted his paternal roof, studied, traj^elled, and 
assumed the clerical tonsure, though unsuited 
by the vivacity of his disposition and the free- 
dotn of his genius for the cure of souls. Hav- 
ing formed an acquaintance with several bold 
young wits and daring roues, Jie ventured in the 
carnival of 1638 upon an excess, which brought 
with it a life-long^ punishment. HS disguised 
himself as a savage ; was pursued by an indig- 
nant mob ; and, to save his life, took refuge in 
a swamp, where, for some hours, he lay con- 
cealed. The exposure smote him with a terri- 
ble chill, which penetrated every bone, and 

M 2 
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afflicted him, at the age o^? ‘twenty-seven, with 
an incurable combination of palsy, sciatica, and 
rheumatism. Ih his own own lively language 
he describes its effects : — 

‘‘My persgn,” he says, “ was once well-made, 
though I was short : but my malady has re- 
duced its standard •‘ by at least twelve ifrehes 
\nore. My head is too broad for my figure ; 
my face so full as to ‘-make my body seem thin ; 
I have hair enough not to need a wig ; . and, in 
^ite of the proverb, there are many white hairs 
amongst it. My teeth, formerly square pearls, 
are now of the colour of wood, and will soor 
resemble slate. My legs and thighs first formed 
an obtuse angle — then an equilateral — and now 
an acute one. My thighs and body make an- 
other ; and my head always inclining towards 
my breast,:’! become no ill representation of the 
letter Z. My arms are contracted as well as 
my l^gs, and my fingers as my arms ; so that 
I am, in a word, an epitome and abridgment "of 
human miseries.*’ 

He pourtrayed himself in lively verse with 
easy indifference to his afflictions : — 

r 

Je ne regarde plus qu’en bas,‘ 

Je suis torticolis, j’ai la tete penchante ; 

Ma mine devient si plaisante 
Que quand on en riroit, je ne m’en plaindrois pas.’’ 

At his residence in the Faubourg Saint 
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Germain, this gocKi-^bmpfired humourist, whose 

livelinc^ nothing could deaden,, and whose pen 

found constant exercise’ in ridipuling everything 

and "everyfiody, assembled a glorious company 

of wits and poets, philosoplTers and dramatists, 

men and wotuen famous for tHeif'talent, powers 

of ^snvcrsation, good looks^, or good manners — 

Serais, Manage, Scudery, !ffenserade, the Coun^ 

de Gramrnont, Bautru, ^ervien, de Villarnaux, 

and others. Women, indeed, wen* thither less 

frequently^ for they could scarcely pardon evpn 

Scarron’s .genius the freedom with which he 

discoursed on themes thar^re not usually the 
0 # * 
subject for social discussion. But there were 

occasions when, for the sake of the charm'they 
lent to his reunions, the* wit endeavoured to 
restrain his unlicensed tongue; and then his 
salons would be thronged with the beauties and 
femmes d' esprit of Paris. • 

Thither, one memorable day, went Madame 
and Mademoiselle d’Aubignd,* escorted by Ma- 
dame de Neuillant. It waS" for Frances the 
first step to a throne. Dressed in a robe 
fashioned by a country mocTiste, she found her- 
self ip the midst *of elegantly-attired ladies, and 
discovered that her gown was, at least, an inch 
too short. What greater misfortune could be- 
fall a* young Frenchwoman? First she blushed, 
and then she wept. The good-natured cripple 
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marked her distress, ‘and ^i\deavoured to con- 
sole her. . , 

Shortly after. this interview, Madame .d’Au- 

hignd died^ and her ‘daughter, at the a^e of 

fifteen^ found herself alone in the world. How 

she continued to 'support herself in' this yinhappy 

position, none of her 'biographers explain, ^id a 

^period of three months in her career remains in 

total obscurity. Thejnost reasonable hypothesis 

is, that she *was still under the protection of her 

sgunt. From the following, letter,^ which she 

addressed to a friend she had knowji at Paris, 

Mademoiselle de Saint-Hermant, it is evident 
^ ^ 
that she occasionally went into society, and met 

the* famous “professor of deportment^’ and 

• teacher of “ refined manners,” the Chevalier de 

Mere. Thus runs the letter : — 

“At Niort, 1650. 

“ Mademoiselle, 

“ You write to. me things much too flattering, 
and you treat me, little as I deserve it, as if I 
wgre of a sex different to your own. I am far 
more flattered by your praises, then by those 
of Monsieipr de M^re. He ‘gives them^ with' 
more passion, but with less tenderness ; so that , 
I should mistrust a lover who knew how to 
gain my heart, with so much address as you do. 

1 shall not regret my absence from Paris, if you 
are not there. You efface the remembrance of 
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all I suffered in t^a(f cityT I shall never forget 
the teafs which you* hav^ shed .with me, and as 
ofteti I think of it, 1 shet^ them again. I 
seatf myself with a pTeastire constafitly renewed 
upon the chair, which you Hiave worked.for me 
with y«ur «wn hands; and'vfRen I wish to 
wri^, I can neither satisfy myself with my ex- 
pressions, nor my thouglitsj if I do not make 
use of your pens anfl paper. 1 pray you, 
mademoiselle, to excuse me from sending to you 
all I write. I have neither sufficient courage, 
nor sufficient talent for that. I promise you one 
Half ; you shall have the lt*mainder when I have 
as much wit as Monsieur Scarron.^ I like 
Mademoiselle de Neuillant sincerely *, I lleg of 
you to tell her so, and to'thank her for the ser.- 
vice she rendered me, in giving me in you a 
friend who can console me, if anything can, for 
the loss of my mother.” ? 

To us this letter seems exceedingly artificial ; 
geems the polished production of a cold hetfit, and 
a cool brain. Even in the depth of her sorrow 
for a mother’s death, the letter writer balances 
phrases with all the nicety of a rhetorician, and 
turns her periods with the skill oj' a practised 
orator. But StJarron, to whom Mademoiselle 
•de Saint-Hermant showed it, as doubtlessly she 
was ’intended to do, was enraptured with the 
elegance of the composition. In his turn he 
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addressed to Mademoisellft. d’Aubigne the fol- 
iowing letter : — ^ 

“ Mademoiselle, 

“ I h^d always very much doubted if that little 
girl, whom, s6mpe>six mouths ago,. I saw enter 
my room with a gown*.too short, and who hgran 
to weep, I hardly kiiov* why, was as refined as 
sne looked, {aussi spirituelle qu'elle en avail la 
mine). Th? letter which you have written to 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Hern^ant is so full of 
wit, that I am discontented with mj? own for 
not having taught to recognise all the merit 
of yours?. To speak the truth, 1 should never 
have believed that in the American isles, or 
^among the nuns of Niort, one learned to write 
such beautiful letters ; and I cannot well imagine 
why you have taken as much trouble to conceal 
your talenti, as everybody else does to display 
them. Now that you are discovered, you ought 
to roske no more difficulty in writing to m^, 
than to Mademoiselle de Saint-Hermant. I 
will do all I can to write as good a letter as 
you ; and you will have the pleasure of seeing 
that much is wanting to rendef me your equal 
in capaci^. §uch as I am, I> shall be, all my 
life. Yours, &c. 

Scarron’s proposal was too flattering to be 
^ rejected, and of the epistolary contest which fol- 
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lowed there reina(jn ^nurtferous memorials, but 

unfortuilately they are thc^se of.Scarron. The 

letterfi of the fair d’Aubign^ haye perished ; and 

we tftve no means of 'ascertaining why the 

witty cripple who began hts correspondence in 

a light and easy tone, content to'flo his part in 

an i^jterchange of intellectual exercises, gradually 

converted it into something more serious and 
. _ r 

earnest ; and from writih^ like a wit, ended in 
writing like a lover ! A man so versed in the world 
as Scarron^ so cot^cious of his physical imperfec- 
tions, so kyenly sensible of the ridiculous, would 
hardly have exposed himself to the risk of an 
Ignominious rebuff — would hardly hat?e dared 
to think of love, if he bad received no* en- 
couragement. Let the reader peruse the follow-, 
ing letter. 

“ You are then ill of a tertian fever ; if it 
turns to a quartan, we shall have if all the win- 
ter ; for you will nut doubt but that it will afflict 
ijie, as badly as it will yourself. Let me •know, 
I pray you, how many attacks we have already 
bad, and what the physicians say of it, since you 
see fflem first ; and, indeed, *it is an extraordinary 
thin^ that you Know my news four or five days 
before I do. i trust much tp my^ strength, 
overwhelmed as I am with so many evils, in 
taking so great a share of yours. I do not 
know if 1 should not have done better to have 
instructed you the first time that I saw you. I 
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ought to have done 'so, lo ^udge by the event. 
But what likelihood )was there that a ybiing girl 
could trouble the mind of an old man? And 
who would ever have suspected her of doing me 
enough harm to make me regret that I am no 
longer in a cbiidition to revenge myself? 

“ Compliments apart, I know that you rje ill, 
and I do not know whether as much care is 
being taken of you ' as is necessary. This 
anxiety much increases the uneasiness I do feel 
in seeing you as unfortunate, ..as lam useless to 
you. But how I love you ! And yet it is 
folly to love so mu'eii ! Now, at every moment 
I am seized with a desire to visit Poitou, even 
in this .severe weather! Is it not a mad- 
. ness ? Ah, return, ‘return, since 1 am foolish 
enough to regret my absent beauties. 1 ought 
to know myself better, and to consider whether 
it is not Enough to be crippled from head to 
foot, without the further affliction of an im- 
patietice to see you. It is a cursed malady. 
Do I not perceive how it has attacked poor M^re, 
since he does not see you as often as he wishes, 
although he sees yoii every ddjr? He writes to 
us in despair, and 1 wager you that he is an 
dme damne'e at this very moment, not because 
he is a heretic, but because he loves you. You 
ought, however, to be satisfied with your con- 
quests, to leave the human race in peace, and — 
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' To commandithose#eyes that slay 
Tip rest contenteii with their prey.’ ’’ 

. * . * * 

If it is difficult, to understand how Scarron 
* . • 
could adopt this amo^ous tone, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why Mademoiselle, d’Au- 
bigne did not resent — perhaps 'encouraged it. 
She, was a woman of a e»ld and calculating dis- 
position; ambitious of’potver and influence; 
and ill-disposed to pas's the summer of hff 
days in obscurity and shadow. Her, aunt treated 
her with the harsjpest severity ; and granted her, 
with a grudging hand, barely sufficient help to 
enable her to. live. She saw ‘that, as the wife 
‘of Scarron, she could mix with the greatest wits of 
France, and she had sufficient confidence ih the 
resources o(her coolness, her sagacity, and hec 
address, to believe in a brilliant future, if she 
once secured a point d’appui. Scarron was a 
cripple, paralytic, and deformed ; 'tas loose in 
his morals, and filthy in his talk. For his 
physical weakness she cared, little : his ‘moral 
deficiencies she hoped to correct. His abilities 
she appreciated ; his sense of honour and bis 
generous heart she respedted. A pauper, de- 
pendant upon the*bounty of Madame de Neuillant, 
there was no alternative for her. but the convent 
unless she'secured a husband,, and her devotion 
was never sufficiently ardent to oppose any in- 
surmountable obstacle to her ambition. 

After a short expatriation, Mademoiselle* 
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d’Aubigne returned to Paris, and her re-appear- 
ance produced a lively sen'sation. Hej( regular 
and noble features, the purity of her complexion, 
the elegance of her figure, the mingled grace 
and dignity of hen bearing, the marked dis- 
tinction of hdi^ Uiatmers, and forccv of her lan- 
guage, her wit, her judgment, and the singular 
prudence of her colidubt, were advantages not 
likely to be overlooked or underrated by the 
Parisian world. The romance attaching to her 
early years heightened the effect produced by 
her appearance. She was called “ The Beauti- 
ful Indian,’' and sho did not show herself soli- 
citous to'^rectify the error into which society had 
fallen. It is no misfortune in Paris to acquire 
a romantic appellation), or to boast of antece- 
dents which differ from ^ those of everybody 
else. 

But if hbr position was, in some respects, 
splendid, it was neither without its trials nor its 
temptations. • Who can say to what offensive 
ihsinuations her poverty exposed her? Scar- 
ron alone showed her a delicate sympathy, a 
sincere and disinterested friendship ; Scarron 
alone proved that he respected her. Still, her 
natural feelings .as a woman nsade her hesitate 
to accept a husband, who would only be a hus- 
band in name. We find the wit addressing her 
in language that refers to her indecision. “ Que 
^ diable allais-je faire dans cette galere ? Why 
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do I love you — you who 'will never love me ? 
You continually say to jne, with that gaiety 
which throws me* into despair, ‘ You love me 
because I am pretty ; I do not love you, because 
you are frightful.’ 

“ ‘ Reason in vain would ma^ me understand 

The peril which I dare ; , 

Those eyes which seem so mild„ that graceful hair, 
That rosy mouth, that skin of delicate hue, 

Beautiful Iris, miracle most rare, 

' I swear to die for you !’ ” 

At this'juncture, the illness; of Madame de 
J^euillant occurred to forc^ upon her a. prompt 
decision, for she could not but ask herself how she 
would go forth into the ^ world, if death de- 
prived her of a protector, ^s there seemed no 
other choice but marriage or a convent, Made- 
moiselle d’Aubignd finally decided upon accept- 
ing the hand of Scarron. 

He manifested his usual lively humour in the 
preparations for their marrftge. When the 
contract was made out, he estimated his wife’s 
property at four louis a year, two large modest 
eyes, a very hantjsome figure, a pair of beautiful 
hands, and a great deal of wit. . 

The notary enquired what dowry* he would 
grant. 

“ Immortality,” he replied. “ The names of 
the wives of kings die with them ; that - of the 
wife of Scarron will live for ever.” 
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, Some days before the boarriage, he said to 
one of his friends : , “ f shall not ' commit 
any follies for her, but shall learn much .from 
her.” ' ' 

He was then onl^ forty-two years old. Twelve 
years before, Had drawn his owu portrait, as 
we have already preserved it. Such was the 
man to whom the ydung and beautiful Francoise 
3'Aubigne united herselt, early in June, 1651 — 
beauty wedding with extreme ugliness, health 
with the most deplorable infirmities, youth with 
decrepitude. She was then in her seventeenth 
year, and she consefftted to become the nurse of 
a palsied’cripple, who was twenty-five years her 
senior. 


II. 

This strange marriage was not without ad- 
vantageous results for both parties. Madame 
Scarron introduced a decency, grace, and refine- 
ment into the poet’s household to which it had 
long been a stranger, and taught his muse to 
write with greater decorum and chastity. He 
sacrificed to her rigid sense and delicate taste his 
worst sins. In deference to h^fi his wit be- 
'came more reticent, and his humour less licen- 
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tious. He submittedf to Ifer all his works, and 
profited^fiy her remarks and suggestions. 

On -the other hand, she added to her stores 
of kifowledge by conversihg with a* man, who 
though a buffoon, was also* a scholar f and 
learned, nmder his direction, ' Ttdlian, Spanish, 
and ^atin. Her mt w^'fe ^developed and en- 
riched by his fostering car^ Her mind was 
stored with vast and varied learning. She ex- 
ercised almost as great an influ^ce over her 
husband’s (riends ^as over himself. Conscious 
of the necessity of preserving her reputation un- 
blemished, if she would ajJpire to an exalted 
position, she felt at once that she must^prevent 
or repair the wrong that woiild be done* her* by 
her husband's notoriety. ' She clung closely, « 
therefore, to the open performance of her reli- 
gious duties, and assumed, despite her age, an 
air of dignity, which imposed respect, without 
chilling the flow of pleasure ; compensating, by 
the grace of her manners and the refinement of 
her courtesy, for her modest and womanly re- 
serve. Despite of the equivocal nature of her 
position, she exercised a singular influence upon 
the yqun^ gallants who hovered rpund her ; 
,so that one of theiA naively said, * 

'“If I must either take liberties with the 
Queen' or Madame Scarron, I should not hesi- 
tate — I siiould rather take them with the 
Queen.” 
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And yet, though the wit’a^ house had become 
more decent, it, had not become less mirthful. 
There was less licence ; men jested with , more 
taste and subtlety ; conversation took a higher 
tone ; '•but that wa^ all. The house of Scarron 
acquired daily ' a higher reputation,* and * to gain 
admission within its ’’portals was an object of 
ambition to all Pans. ■ 

f 

She soon contracted an intimacy with the 
celebrated wotben of the age — Mademoiselle de 
Scuddry, Madame de La Fayette, Madame de 
Coutanges, and Madame de Sevigne. Nor was 
the famous (and ittfamous) Ninon de I’Enclos 
excluded from her friendship. But all the 
world seems to have pardoned or tolerated this 
celebrated courtesan, who devoted the whole of 
her life to vice, and made a shameful traffic of 
her beauty even to an age when beauty, for 
most women, ceases to be anything more than 
a memory. Ninon had given many proofs of 
friendship to Scarron, which Scarron could not 
forget ; and Scarron’s wife, fascinated by that 
fascination which everybody acknowledged, ad- 
mitted her husband’s benefactress to her closest 
intimacy. 

The reader -will not be displeased, perhaps, 
to see how the pious Madame Scarron wrote to 
Ninon de I’Endos. The letter which we quote 
was addressed to her during, her three years’ 
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absence^ at the country seat of Monsieur Villar- 
ceaux^dfr-^ 

“^Enclosed, Mademoiselle, are some verses 
which Monsieur Scarron £as, njade f(Jr you, 
after having vainly attemp{ed to make some 
against you. I would i{ot»permit hirri to- send 
them to you ; and, see^^how I rely upon yojj.! 
I told him that you would receive them from my 
hand with more pleasure than frdm *his. \3 l 11 
your friends are Sighing for your return. Dur- 
ing your absence my Court has increased, but 

is a poor compensation for them ; they talk, 
the'y play, they drink, they yawn. The .Mar- 
quis has as great an air of * ennui as on the first 
day of your departure. He .cannot inure him- 
self to it. His constancy is heroic. Return, 
my dearest, all Paris implores yoy. If Mon- 
sieur Villarceaux knew all the reports which 
Madame de Fiesque sets in circulation ggainst 
him, he would be ashamed to retain you any 
longer. Saint Evremond wishes to send Cha- 
tillon, Miosseux, and Du Rainey, in the quality of 
knights errant, tp carry you away from your old 
chatsau. Return, beautiful Ninonj and restore 
to us the graces and the pleasures.” - 

But the brilliancy of these social gatherings 
could ill . compensate for the sacrifices which 
poverty demanded of Scarron and his wife;^for 

WL. I. N 
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the poet was poor. A second marriage which 
his father had contracted, and the prolonged 
law-suits, which ^resulted from that marriage, 
had wasted all his patrimony. For three years 
he had* enjoyed a * pension of five hundred 
crow^ns, but it fcad not been paid sihce the civil 
commotions of the Fronde .arose. His paii/^ron, 
^Mademoiselle d’Hauteforc, obtained for him from 
the Bishop of Mans a, small living in that dio- 
cese, bur this he forfeited by his marriage, 
which also deprived him of Ws title .-of Abbe. 
There only remained some moderate * rents, and 
the sums he obtained for his ’compositions.v 
which, from the name of his bookseller, he 
called hi^ Marquisate of Quinet, The illustri- 
ous personages to whom he addressed his de- 
dication, recompensed him with gifts of money. 
He produced some comedies, which had a tole- 
rable success, and his ^‘Dom Japhet d* Armeaie*' 
kept the stage for several seasons. But his 
surest resource wits a pension of six hundred 
livres, which Fouquet, the superintendant of the 
hnances, had granted him, and caused to be 
punctually paid. Thus he continued to suffer 
from the privations of a limited income undl, in 
1658, he^obtained a share of ‘^an impost levied 
upon the Parisian hawkers, which was annually 
worth about six thousand livres. He owed this 
desirable addition to his income, in a great 
measure, to the friendship which Madame Fou- 
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quet, th« wife of tBe<all-powerful superintendent 
of the’ finances, had sonceive’d for Madame 
Scarjon. But it came too late 'to add much to 
his enjoyments. His infirmities increased^daily ; 
his strepgth ^ daily diminished.' ,He faced ap- 
proaching death with calpjness, and was* not for 
one foment false to’ his character. In bidding 
farewell to a friend who \^as setting out fiJT 
Guienne, he said ; • , . 

“ I feel that I shall soon die. I should quit 
this world vvithout regret if I did not leave with- 
out support and without hope, i woman whom 
} have so many reasons to love. 1 oommend 
her to you ; I commend 'her„ to all my friends. 
What will become of her ?” 

Even to the last he laughed at his ailments. 
One day he was seized with so violent a hic- 
cough that every one thought he wfas about to 
expire. The crisis passed, however, and the 
patient, as soon as he could speak, exclaimed, 
“If 1 recover, I will write a fine satire against 
the hiccough !” 

He made his will in burlesque rhymes! To 
the poets Corneille, father and son, he left five 
hundr’cd pounds— ;of patience ; to Gilles Boileau, 
his enemy, the gangrene, and the falling sick- 
ness for life; to the. Academy, the power of 
altering the French language at its pleasure ; 
and to his wife, permission to re-marry. 
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He, also, composed his o,wif epitaph, ^vhich is 
net without a toUch of tender feeling : " " 

Celai-ci maintenantdort. 

Fit plus de pitic que d’envie, 

Et sou\Tnt 'mille fois la mort i 
Avant que de perdre la vie. 

' 4 *■ 

* 

“ Pas?ant, iie ftiis ici de bruit, 

. • . 

Garde bien que tu ue Teveille, 

•Cai voici la premiere iiuit 

Que le pauvre Scarron spmmcille.” 


He who sleeps be.neath was louj^ 

A thing to pi*ty, not to wrong ; 

A thousand tin^iCS be suffered death. 

Before be diew his parting breath. 

Pass on in silence, and beware 
You* wake not him who slumbers here ; 

’Tis the first night of sleep that e’er 
Fell to un\iaj)py Bcarroif s share. 

But he soon regained his wonted lightness 
of spifit, and seeing his relations and servants 
shedding tears, “ My children,” he exclaimed, 
“ 1 sluill sor)n make you ween for noe as touch 
as I hav(7 made you laugh.” 

He could only be serious when conversing 
with his wife, whom he tenderly thanked for 
the attention she had shown him, and the 
happiness she had given him. He commended 
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her with impresjyv^ earnestness to his testa- 
mentarf- executor. ^An4 taking her hand, he 
sighed, I pray you remember me sometimes. 
I leAve ydu without’ fohune ; virfue does not 
give one. However, be al\)frays virtuous# ’ 

He died *m the month 0f‘0ctober, 1660? 
aged|, 50 years. 


IlL 

Madame Scarron was now a widow, and a 
widow, without any means of supp5rt. Her 
husband’s income perished* with him, arid he 
had not enjoyed his good^fortune long enough*, 
even if his natural disposition had been prone 
to thrift, to accumulate any savings for his 
widow. Offers of help, however; poured in 
from every side. She accepted but one, and 
received from the generosity •of ^e Mafechale 
d’Aumont a furnished apartment belonging to 
a qonvent of Sisters Hospitallers, established 
near the Place Royale. She was provided by the 
same^protectress*with all that she wanted, at the 
outset, even clotlfes. But the Marechaje was not 
one o-f those who ‘‘do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it fame.’" She noised abroad her 
bounty to so many, t^at the widow at length 
grew weary of receiving it. “ A public benefit 
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is almost a public reproacV and the descendant 
of the Aubigne’s was kef^nly sensible' of the 
affronts of patronage. • ^ 

By the dc^ath *of her htisband, she seemed to 
have lost all that she had hoped to have secured 
by her marriage* with him. But »her cold and 
calculating ambition was not disappointed. ^ She 
knew how much che* had* already gained in 
kiiowledge of the “world, atid in the world’s 
knowledge pf her. She was released from a 
tie that was becoming insuppprtable. For she 
had written to a friend of her mortification — 
bien degoutee he sa position pr/sente-* and 
now she* was free to aspire to higher things! 
It is right, however/ to state that though 
scandal had not left her in peace during her 
married life, there *seems to have been no better 
foundation for it than the malicious insinuations 
of an epigit^m writer. She had grown weary 
of her husband, but had never forfeited his 
honour or her Qwn. She had grown weajy 
of her husband, -but had spared him the pain 
of seeing her weariness. And now, at the age 
of twenty-five, her loveliness matured, her man- 
ners polished by intercourse Vith the elite of 
society, her* wit quickened and enriched, her 
mind stored and strengthened — under the 
direction of the indefatigable Scarron, she was 
well prepared to grasp at the higher prizes 
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which society rrygl/t pkce within the reach 
of her Ambition. * 

In 1645, Scarron iiad obtained from the 
Qu(ien thte title of 'her “ Sick Man by Right 
of Office,” in compliance ^frith a droll petition 
which (he bad addressed to h^i* and a small 
pension accompanied the title. Unfcjrtunately, 
Scarron lampooned* Cardinal Mazarin, and em- 
braced the cause of tht) Fronde. His pensthn 
was taken from him. 'As the offending poet 
was dead, bis /riends thought the Cardinal 
might take some pity on the widow, and ap- 
plied for a nmewal of the pension to her. “ Is 
*she in good health?” inquired Maiarin, who 
never forgave. “ She * is ^very well,l’ w&s the 
reply. “Then she can ‘have no title to the 
office of ‘ Sick Woman to the Queen !’ ” An 
attempt w'us then made to obtain it from Fou- 
quet. But' Fouquet never granted a favour to 
a pretty woman, without asking a recompense 
that some pretty women refase^-to givt ; and 
Madame Scarron was compeHed'to refrain from 
a petition that exposed her to the insult of a 
passionless debauchd. Her poverty, however, 
was sore trial* to her virtue; for, despite the 
occasionalsuccoirr of her friends, she ^11 in debt. 

• A pretty woman, who is also a pauper, can- 
not hope to escape the slings of calumny, and 
Saint Simon in his Memoires loads the unfor- 
tunate .Madame Scarron with offensive impu-* 
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tations. After a careful Vxaminytion of authorities 
we cannot but conclad,e tlult they were ^wholly 
utuiGserved. M^jdarne de Maintenon was not 
a Ninon de fEnclos. 'She had neither impulse 
nor ser^timent; sheVould not err from the vio- 
lence of her pas^sioES, and sljo did rrot efr from 
calculatiV))’) — for calculation told her that a good 
reputation was esserftial to the ultimate success 
of‘ h(‘r ambitious projects. How high she 
looked, wo have no means of ascertaining ; but 
the whole course of her life shvows th<jt she was 
actuated by an ardent love of power, and that 
all her energies and forethought were devoted 
to ohtainihg a position, which should secure her 
as large an amount of influence as possible. 
She did not care to be loved ; but she liked to 
be flattered. Slit? wanted homage, but the 
homage paid to a strong mind rather than to a 
beautiful percon. Had she been emotional, im- 
pulsive, or generous, she would never have at- 


taincd^lo the^psition of wife of Louis XIV. In « 
path full of piiialls it is only the cool and wary 
traveller that escapes from ruin ; and Madi^me 
de Maintenon walked in the midst of perils. 

If the “Widow Scarron’’ ever loved, any- 
body, it was herself — and her r^put^tion, because 
it was herself. The tone of infinite satisfactioA 


with which she dilated on these two pleasant 
subjects, in her conversations with the sisters of 
' Saint Cyr — collected and published under the title 
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of “ Les Entretienf^de Mme, de Maintenon *' — 
will be iisderstood fr5tn tlje following extract: 

“ In my early years, i was w^hat they call a 
good'* child''. Everybody ’loved me! Not one 
of my aunt’s servants but ^’as charmed# with 
me. When 4 grew older, I* was* sent into a 
convent. You know how* I was belov^'^by my 
companions, and always fof the same reason ; 
because I thought of notliing, from morning tb‘ 
night, but to serve and oblige tham.* When 
I lived with that poor cripple (ce pauvre 
estropie), J mingled in the beau mondey where 
1 was sought after and esteemed. Women 
loved me, because I was gentle in theh* society, 
and thought much more of others 'rtian of my- 
self. Men followed me* because I had tha 
beauty and graces of youth. I have seen 
everything, but always maintained my reputation 
unsullied. The affection, which people felt for 
me, was rather a general friendship, a friendship 
of esteem, than love. I did riot iesire tWb love 
of any particular individual,- but of all the 
world ; I wished my name to be pronounced 
* with admiration and respect ; to play the part of 
a gre^it personage, and above all to^win the ap- 
proval of fashionable society {gens ^de bien). 
That was my idol. I am, perhaps, punished 
now by the excess of my popularity, as if God 
had said to me, in his anger, — ‘ Thou .wouldst 
have glory and admiration ; ah well, thou shalt 
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enjoy them to satiety/ • I began to be 

no longer young, the world’s eager Idve of me 
somewhat diminished, "but at the same time my 
influence at’- court arose. * There was* no imerval. 
Hardly had the w\)rld made a void around me, 
ere the court? filled it. I grew into repute, and 
a con(k^:3t always abov/5 suspicion preserv^ for 
me the public esteem.' , There is nothing that I 

• have not been able to attempt and endure, to ac- 
quire tlje {enown of a strong-minded woman 
{yemme forte). I sacrificed, every taste; but 
that cost me little, when 1 beheld the praise and 
the renown th^t were the fruits of my self- 
restrainti There was my weakness. I cared 
nothing /or wealtlk I wished only for honour. 
^Tell me, my daughter, is there aught more op- 
posed to true virtue, than that pride in which I 
spent my youth? It is the sin of Lucifer, and 
the most s^erely punished by that jealous God, 
who delights to crush the proud.” 

Olathe den^h QfMazarin, (March 9th, 1661), 
Madame Scaj/ron. ventured again to hope, and 
her friends pressed her case upon the notice of 
the Queen-mother (Anne of Austria), * who • 
now enjoyed a large amount of power. The 
Baron de la Garde, at the instigation of the 
Marechale d’Albret, seized an opportunity of 
reminding her of her former bounty to Scarron, 
and of vividly painting the distressed condition 

• and great merits of his widow. 
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“ What,” said t^e \jue6n, was the pension, 
which I ^jllowed to my ‘ Sick man by right of 
office ^ * 

“ Two thousand livres,” replied' the Baron, 
without hesitation, although, •he very well^knew 
that it viias only five hundred j^rbwfts. 

“ Ah well,” said the queen, hj^ widcrtv shall 
also have two thousand fivresi” And this salary 
was regularly paid up to the death of Antfe** 
of Austria. * * , * 

Still bent upon securing the world's praise 
of her virtue, as essential to the gratification "of 
her*^ ambition^ Madame Scarron quitted her 
small apartment in the Place Royale, tmd took 
lodgings with the Ursufines of thi^. Rue Saint 
Jacques, where she had foivnerly made her first, 
communion. Here she received the elite of 
Parisian society, and with her pension of two 
thousand livres, so well managed Vher affairs, 
that she was always handsomely though simply 
dfessed ; contrived to entertain ^ Jf'^uests as 
became their social rank ; to ^ayiher rent, and 
the wages of her maid ; and, nevertheless, to 
lay by a small sum of money every year. 

She owed a g5od deal to the friendship of 
the IVfar^chale d'Albret ; something, whispered 
the scandalous world, to the partiality of her 
husband. At the Hotel d'Albret assembled 
the best company of Paris, for the Mar^chale 
loved art and letters, and delighted to keep up 
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the traditions of that gay,' witty, and sparkling 
society, which formerly dfetinguished' tne Hotel 
de Rambouillet, A favourite pastime with the 
ladies and 'gallants, who' passed their evenings 
in pseudo literary pleasures, was making verses, 
and MadamerScarron, always a welcome guest, 
showetf*' peculiar skilkin the graceful exercise. 
A specimen of her talents may interest the 
"i^adcr.^ 

One day, the witty and accomplished Abb6 
Testu — the same who figures so conspicuously 
in the letters of Madame de Sevigne — compared 
Madame Scarron to a garden. -She replied in 
the follov. ing playful lines : — 

“Ah, I'lngrat, le maudit metier, 

Que le metier de geoliere 1 
II faut etre barbare ct fi^re, 

II faut faiie enrager uu pauvre prisonuier : 

Non n’est pas la ma manicre. 

Tous ceux qui sont dans mes liens 
IVenx-memes sont venus s’y rendre, 

Je n’ai p&lf cherche les moyens 

De leur plaifie ou de les surprendre ; 

Prison ou liberte, je leur donne k choisir. 

Je le dis done sans etre vaine : 

, Je prends mes captifs sans plaisir, 

Et je sais les garder sans peine.’’ 


* We follow La Beaumelle in ascribing them lo 
Madame Scarron ; Voltaire attributes them to tbq Abbe 
Testu, and they might certainly seem to be rather 
what the Abbe would write in her name by way of 
delicate flattery, than what Madame would say of herself. 
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, \Imitated.'] 

• e 

Ah ! th^ accursed, piithankful part 
The^aoler ^)lays, who steels his heart 
In proud, cold cruelty to goa^ 

The unhappy captive into frnitless/age : 

Such taftk shall ne’er my powers* engage 1 
They who are bound within my ^hain. ^ 
T^icmselves desirou^ of the fVraldoni show’d : 
Neither to please them, nof surprise T sought, 

And, free or fetter’d, st^l the choice remains. 
This, then, I say, nor think me vain. 

Calm I receive thoee whom my charms have caught, 
And without care my prisoners retain ! ' 

• • 

. Il'' was at thfe Hotel d’Albret ’ that an archi- 
tect, named Barbe, prejlictcd to the aspiring 
widow her future greatness. We oo'tiot learn 
that the incident made, at tfie moment, any" 
great impression upon her ; but she remembered 
it afterwards, spoke of it often, and even en- 
dfc‘avoured to find out the prophet, who, how- 
ever, had been foolish enough to before 
the fulfillment of his prophecy-/ That pro- 
phecy seemed ridiculous enough^ to Madame 
Scarror, we doubt not, when the death of Anne 
"of Austria, in 1006, deprived her of her pension, 
and flvng her into sudden indigence,. 

In this fresh distress, after hjmng refused a 
suitor fur her hand, whose only merit was his 
wealth, and whose disadvantages were age and 
an infamous character, she resolved upon acquir- 
ing fame as a devotee, and giving herself up 
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wholly to God. She tqok for heri^spiritual 
director the Abb^ Gqbelin, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, \yho had forraerly been a captain of 
cavalry, and whor^ still showed the old love of 
strife in his , prosecution of interminable law- 
suit&;*,^He required of her a reformation 
of her toilette, which. had -always been reinark- 
♦ able for its elegant simplicity ; and observing her 
love of society, where? her spirituel conversation 
was much admired, imposed upon her a new 
sp'ecies of self-mortification by requiring her 
to make herself disagreeable. What is more 
astonishing than the folly of the priest who 
commanded, is the servility of the woman who 
obeyed. “ 1 have seep the Marechale d’Albrct, ’ 
she wrote, one dpy ; “ I have disgusted her 
by my silence, as much as possible.” It is cer- 
tain, howe'^er, that she did not adhere to 
this self-sacrifice throughout her after career. 

Ma/l^f.T^Scarron, some three or four years 
before these ♦^events, had met at the Hotel 
d'Albret, the beautiful Madame de Montespan, 
and had behaved to her^ith that fascinating 
courtesy which so surely ensnares the superficial. 
She now found in her, a powerful friend. 
Madame de Montespan, who was in the flush 
of her splendid loveliness, had usurped the 
place of La Vallidre in the affections of the 
king, and she obtained for la Veuve Scarron, the 
renewal of her pension. She did more. Louis 
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XIV. had^already rRade her the mother of an 
infant, wl\6se birth ha^ been carefully concealed, 
•lest the jealousy of Ifer Jiusband should create a 
public scandal. A second accouchement was at - 
hand. The king was not emancipated fronThis 
fear of the* queSn’s susceptibility*. Tor thesejjivo 
childreii, a guardian, theretor^ wa^^*needful ; a 
woman, active, discreet, ^agacious, and devout.^ 
Madame de Montespan betl^ought herself of the 
fascinating widow. An offer was mSde^o her. 
of the delicarf;e but •important post ; but it wa^ 
couched in mysterious terms, and the parentage 
of^tlfe children* was attempted to be concealed. 
Madame Scarron’s ambitiqn might be satisfied 
with the charge of the king’s bastards ; 1[)ut her 
propriety revolted from taking care of those of 
Madame de Montespan. “ If the children,” she 
wrote, “ are the king's, I will underti^ke the re- 
sponsibility. I cannot charge myself wifliout scru- 
ple with those of Madame de Montcspji»\,^, The 
king, therefore, must give me liis. commands. 
This is my ultimatum;’” * 

Loq,is accordingly Ifepatched the minister, 
Ciouvois, to the pnident and far-seeing widow ; 
^and wb^n not even the representatigns of his 
ambassador would "vanquish her •obstinacy, he 
sent tor her into tlie royal presence, and honoured 
her with his direct injunctions ; but her 
obstinacy he regarded with extreme displeasure, 
lie looked upon her as a pedant, and the 
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unfavourable impression vas not speedily got 
rid of. o'' 

Madame der Montespan’s second child was 
.born just after the close of this singular nego- 
ciafion. Her accouchement took place in Paris, 
ip^^a lonely house in a secluded quarter. Ma- 
dame 4 Scai Av.tn, r^epalred ^ thither in a ofictcre, 
masked, and rerpoved the new-born with infi- 
nite precaution. It was the Duke of Ivlaine, 
who on the 31st of March, 1670, came into 
the world with so much mystery., Tlui first 
i hi!d, a girl, was already upwards^-of a twelve- 
month old; she died in 1672, without oeing 
publicly acknowledged by the king. 


IV. 

Madanie Scarron^s ambition, was more th.in 
satisfied^with the position in which the favour 
of Madame de Montespan, and Iut infidelity to 
her husbana, had fortunately placed lu i*. She 
discerned with complacency, the great results 
that must necessarily fio.w from such an 
event, and it was for this reason that slie 
had persisted in requiring a personal ordei 
from the king ; she wished to he in the 
king’s service, not in that of Madame de Mon- 
tespan, clearly perceiving that the king’s satis- 
faction would produce more abundant and per- 
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mancnt^ fruits iimn iviaaame de Montespan’s 
gratitude . , • • 

The new situation .was not without its cares, 
vvhict) she, at a lat(;r period^ vividly described/ 
The two children were placed, pach with its 
nurse, in two different houses, situated 
slight distance fiy)m ‘/B^risy **She* had to 
visit them daily, to \t^tck* over their food, Jo, 
look after their nurses, ar;d meanwhile to pre- 
serve her old habits, so as not to*avvaken t4ie 
suspicions of her friends. “ 1 mounted ladder’s, 
and did the work of upholsk/ri^rs and other 
¥‘,orkiiien, because they were *not permitteef to 
enter the seci'(‘t apauments. Tlie nurses, put 
their hands to notiiirn/:, lest fatigue should 
injure the Cjuality of t'neir rmlk. 1 often vVent 
from one house to the other on foot, and in 
dis:>i!i^.e, carrung linen or .provi;'ions under 
iny iirms. When one of the cdiiltlrim was ill, 
1 set up all night, and returiuKl to my J;ayso in 
life niorniag by a hack way* Alt(T dressing 
myself, 1 then went in my eeinia^e to jiay my 
visiuset tlie liotel d’Aibret, or Richelieu, so that 
seeieiy knew ijo^lting umre than that I iiad a 
se!’it4o kev'j). And lest they .should pepetrato 
that sveret, I caused myself to be let blood, 
in;<l 1 might not blush.’’ 

f •A if her her so much toil 

cud so nmny anxietico, it was not without its 
ci-riipen'-'ations. iier fret|U(Tt interviews wiih 
VQL. I. O 
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Madame de Montespan, and pecidiar rela- 
tions she held towards her, necessarily procured 
her a gradually increasing induence, and she 
eAerted that influerce in behalf of her friends, 
and esj)ecially her brother, Charles d’Aubignd. 
iM'Ouv-. time to time she took her pupils to 
court, where i?ic kk'ig and Madame do Me>ntes- 
pon saw them in on^ the private apartments. 
Lopjs XIV. still aile^ted a mysterious reserve, 
wdiich, however, can have imposed upon no 
or , 00 The children,’^ wrote 'Madame Scarron, 
'"wore the day before yesterday v at Saint 
Germain. The nurse entered, and I remaine.i* 
in ti\e antcreharnber. ‘ Whoso children arc 
tlic'sc ?’ enquired^ the king, * They belong ccr- 
tainiy,’ replied the nurse, ‘ to tlie lad}' who 
lodges with us, i judge so by her ajihation 
when they have the slightest illness. ' And 
who/ resuna d the kihg, ‘ do you thinl. ^ tlie 
hithc]['?A» ‘I don’t know,’ replied the j.urse/ 
' ljut I imapne lie is some duke, or soi*n(‘ 
Pie^'idoiit of the Parliament.’ The hi ^.utiful 
ImIv 1 Moiitespan], was delighted with, this 
iiia wer, and the king laughed it until he wept.” 

Oiutiie birth of a third child, the Count de 
V(Ovin, Madame de Montespan purchased a 
laree mansion, situated in the heart of the 
liuadows, near Vaugirard, and estabiished 
tin re Madame Scarron with her three children. 
4d.e widow received no visitors. She disappeared 
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suddcrj^y from tHe gay world of which .she hud 
been the ornament* Bnt in anticipation of any 
accident, such as mjght arise from a stranger’s 
meeting the nur^se, or hearing the sounds 6 r 
children, she took with hei* daughter '.-l’ 
Madame flie Hendicourt. * The kino* 
vislk^d her secret!;^, anj *^10 gonhdeirtial inter- 
course that ensued i?radMcil]y elfaced the yn;- 
judices he ha (3 conceived^ against her. He had 
previously regarded her as a ?he *pedanl, a 
blue/’ ii yrecinuic — in t[)e acceptfition of ihat 
word wlik;ii Aiolicre has reiide>».;d so ridiculous'—* 
^aficl ufteti sbfjke of* her to Madame do Mon- 
tespari, as “ your lira; gemus ol* a wqman. 
in her Conversations ^ the follov/ing antxalote 
occurs: — ‘'Madame de ileridicourt havitTJ 
tliinkiy said to the king, on returning from a 
walk, -that Madame de Montesp5;n and I had 
been conversing before her in*a manner so 
exalted, that she had lost sight of us nltogotho)', 
he'was so displcjised that he Ci)iild not conceal 
his feelings, and it wassomci tfme ^before I 
dared to appear before him/' 

But tins prejudice rapidly dlt\l out, and 
Loiii«, who loved bis ciiiidren, was ^touched 
by the almost * maternal devotioir Madiame 
Scarrun carefully dispLiyecL On more tiian 
one 'occasion she contrivctl that her aifecllon 
should favourably contrast with the indif-^ 
fercnce of their mother ; and on the death oi 
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the eldest, towards the close ctf the yeap, 1672, 
she showed so violent grief, that the king was 
heard to say^ ‘‘ She kij/Ows How to love, does 
""ivSiidame ! There 'mould be some pleasure in 
being loved by her.’^ 

t ^ambititioiis hopes, meanwhile, were 
stirring i^e heSH— wh^ daiang projects ancma- 
Jiqgthe brain, of tkis pbld and crafty woman ! 
She, saw herself the<, confidante, she might 
aspire to "be— what? the mistress of the king. 
She was thirtyrScven years old,"* but her regular 
and statuesque <beauty — for her good looks 
almost arnounted'to beauty — was as yet unim^^ 
paired. Her figure was graceful, her manners 
possessed a peculiar fascination, her refined wit 
and* sagacious intellect lent a surprising charm 
to her conversation. Her penetrating judgment 
soon guageti the depth of the king’s somewhat 
shallow mind, and she perceived how necessary 
to hir^., was adulation ; how easily he might be 
ruled by one, who contented with the reality, 
would not afm at the appearance of power ; 
how surely the narrow heart and selfish imagi- 
nation that had formerly grasped at love, 
would ^finally console itself with fanatioj:! de- 
votion. Slje adapted herself^ to his weakness 
with admirable tact, and was soon rewarded 
for her exertions by* his manifest pleasure in 
her society. The very prejudice ho had once 
entertained now worked in her favour, for 
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when we abandon^ strong antipathy,*we are pre- 
pared ta entertain aS ardent an pflfection. In our 
haste to'do justice^ we go too quickly and too far. 

some mysterious divination the publicj^' 
ready anticipated the future; had penetrated 
the secret, and traced it to*it» natural co pset . 
quen^es. Tongues wa^e^ freely, "Sqd lively 
imaginations indulged. in ^reams which later 
events showed to have* been almost prophetic. 
Madame Scarron, as the "following Jetter shows, 
was well-ipformed in the gossip which prevailed 
in the ci^ and at court, and, moreover, had 
Jearned that Madame* de Montespan begun to 
fear a rival in her protegde. Thus shfe writes to 
Madame de Coutanges in a tone* of unwonted 
irony : — * • .. 

" Write to me all that {leople say, all that 
you yourself think. What a pleasure to ima- 
gine one’s self universal for the reasons you 
mention ! Is it possible that Monsieur and 
Madame La Fayette are not •satisfied, afld can 
scarcely believe that I have supplanted my 
friend ? How niany leeches will they need 
when they shall know all ray talent has accom- 
plished ? You will acknowledge, madame, that 
this little adventure is an admirable supplement 
to all my others, and that nothing remains after 
this, .but to retire to La Trappe and finish 
gloriously so fine a life. The Abb4 Testu be? 
lieges me there already); but, tell him, if you please, 
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that he may content hitoself with writing very 
cold billets, and Ipave you to make my gazettes 
of all that enters your hpad. ■ ■ 

I am in' very ^ood health, shut up in a 
sufficifently handsome house, with a capacious 
seeing only the servants, but quite 
ravished,c Cjulte- with the contempljition 
of my last adventure,. I*see every evening your 
fat cousin [Louvois?], who tells me anecdotes 
of ^is mautei ; and then he goes, for I do not 
carp about conversing with him loqg. The 
master sometimes, comes, whether I like or do 
not like, and go^s away' despairing, ivithbut 
being repulsed ! You know well that on his 
return he finds some person to speak with {il 
ttv'a.;: parZ^r— Madame de Montespan). 

For myself, I remain tranquil in the truthfulness 
of my conduct. 

“ Such, madame, is a slight picture of my 
life. I have given 'it to you willingly, but let it 
go no Vurther, if you please.” l 

The virtuous resistance at which this letter 
hints, was well-calculated to surprise and attract 
the irresistible Louis, who had never before 
been trouble^ by the scruples of the wotq^n he 
chose to favour. It Was ihanaged by the 
clever lady, we may be sure, with infinite de- 
licacy ; she took care to foster hope, while 
checking confidence ; she did not humiliate her 
‘'royal lover by an abrupt repulse, while she 
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maintained the ^igrfity ,ot’ a modest woman. 
The Kljng s^en r^ourne desespere sans eirc 
rehute.^^ In this (jxpressive phrase one reads the 
morjil of Madame dfe Maintenon'e career. It^, 
reveals the secret of her polity j it indicafiSeKhe 
subtlet}; of Ijer mind. ^ A kingf^and'a king who^ 
is also a despot, is a trout that it^uaight pu^e 
the 5:ecnest angler* to ^ ficl^e siiccessfully ; but 
this womaD, at thirty-^even, had acquired^ 
wonderful knowledge of ‘men and^ manners, of 
the follies and weakness of human nature ; ahd 
her sharp* perception of character, her refinem'tnt 
0 ^ address, ayd elegance of wij, enabled her to 
^lay her hazardous game with wonderful suc- 
cess. She did not wishr to, be the King’s mis- 
tress, but she desired to be hk “guide, philoj^)- 
pher, and friend.” 

Under her skilful management, the tem- 
porary love-fever of Louis passed ifito a feeling 
of steady esteem. 

‘‘ He made,” says a recent writer, “ bes con- 
fident and friend of the woman w^o had refused 
to be his mistress, until the time arrived, when, 
the *Queen being dead, and he himself arrived 
at an age when the blood no longer glows with 
arddur, nor the hoart with illusions, he understood 
that the only hope of domestic happiness which 
remained for him was, as Voltaire has said, ‘.to 
give himself an agreeable and submissive com- 
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" . . f , ■ 

panion, and to blend .witli th^ cares of empire, 
the calm pleasures of a privete life.’ ” f 

But this was 'jet to ■ come, A step in ad- 
vance, howe^^er, was inade, when the King’s 
put,!:-' recognition bf his children enabled him 
to summon therb to Versailles, and to establish 
theni" there with their gouvernante (December 
1673). Madame Scarron Was now at court. ■ 


V. 

Between Madame de Montespan and Ma- 
dame' Scarron there now arose very frequent 
quarrels, prompted by. jealousy on the one side, 
embittere‘3%y independence on the other. 

Madame de Montespan was of a lofty spirit 
and a .quick ^temper. She did not hide from 
herself the precarious nature of her splendour ; 
she knew that a caprice was sufficient to strip 
her in an instant, of all her glory. I^or was 
she without a skeleton of the Past to remind her 
of the instability of her position. La Vallifere 
was still at court, although on the eve of quitting 
it for ever, tef retire to the dreatry solitude df a 
convent ; and as she passed unnoticed, . pale, 
and miserable, through the gay crowds that, had 
once waited upon her with obsequious homage. 
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Madame de'^^Moij^tespan .could not fail to be 
moved tjy unpleasant' reflections on her own 
precarious tenure pcm^er. iThcse reflections 
wereiquickoned by her perception of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Madame ScJrron in the cb&tge 
of the .children whom Loiys *Jnted and was 

« He 

proud of. The king took, a constajjwtiterest in 
their education, which brpughl him into daily con- 
tact with their governess^ and he showed him- 
self keenly sensible of her ability, prydepce, and 
devotion. Thus ^as Madame de Montespah 
disquieted, irritated, and alarmed ; and at times 
sl^made Mac^rae Scarron feef the superiority 
oT her position ; at times she restrained the 
king from acts of munifidencas which were rbally 
innocent. Oftentimes thpeir • disputes, which, 
daily grew more animated, turned upon the 
education of the children ; and then, between 
the governess who threatened to retire, and the 
mother who took her stand upon her maternal 
rights, all the exquisite tact of Louis was fleces- 
sary to effect a compromise. .But^, these quar- 
rels resulted usually in Madame Scarrpn’s 
yictoty. Her adversary, like all impetuous spirits, 
soon exhausted hPr forces, and was easily paci- 
fied. frhe colder . nature of Madame Scarron 
persevered until the end was gained. She was 
never jn the wrong. Her discretion was per- 
fect, and, consequently, her triumph complete. 

Here is a curious glimpse of the “ interior 
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economy ” qf Versaifies, 'as . furnished in the 
pages of Madame de Caylus : — ' 

“ One day, when a crisis bad taken place be- 
tween the Uto rivals, ttie king suddenly etttered, 
aiTQ 'seeing them Bbth excited and heated, en- 
j^red the catise. , 

Scarronj iwith the utmost compo- 
sure, replied, ‘ Ifvyour Majesty will pass into 
ytnder chamber, I shall have the honour of in- 
forming, ypu.’ Th6 king went. Madame 
Scarron followed him, .and Madame de Monte- 
span remained alone. 

“ When Madame Scarron found hec'self 
tete-d, tet'3 with the king, she concealed no- 
thing. She painted the injustice and severity 
of..^.ad^e Moutespan in a graphic manner, 
and made him understand how much she had 
to apprehend from their effects. The circum- 
stances she '%ited were not unknown to tiie king ; 
but as he still loved Madame de Montespan, 
he attempted to * excuse her, and, in order, to 
represent h^r as not possessing too hard a 
heart, he said to Madame Scarron, ‘ Have 
you not often perceived that her fine eyes 611“ 
-with tears, when any one 'relates to her a 
genertJus and touching action ?’ ” 

But each 'of these social battles was a defeat 
for Madame de Montespan, and tended to 
established her rival’s inSuence with the king. 
•The affection which the young Duke of Maine 
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entertained for he| was ai> additional source of 

favour, ^he relates a characteristic anecdote in 

• • ^ 

one of her letters to the Countess de Saint 
Geraif. “ Matters,” she* says, “ begin to take^ 
a more favourable turn. Do^ you wish to babw, 
madamey wl»t has procured fpr'me so han^ 
some present ? People Ahink thai«5*owe it to 
Madame de MonteSpatj * I*owe it to my little 
prince. The king pl^tying with him, aad 
being pleased with the tnanner ii] vshich he 
replied to ^ his questions, told him that he wxis 
very, reasonable. *I must needs be so,’ 
aji^’ered the fhild ; M have a lady near me 
who is reason itself.’ ‘ Go and •tell her,’ 
rejoined the king, * that you will give her' this 
evening, a hundred thousand* fraDC|t ,^for^,yov.r 
sugar-plums.’ ” 

In the same letter she does not conceal her 
dislike to Madame de Montesptin The 
mother,” she writes, “embroils me with the 
kipg ; her son reconciles me with him. •! am 
not two days following in the sjme position. 
I cannot accustom myself to this life, I who 
•thought I was able to accustom myself to 
everytjiing 1 Peddle would not envy me my 
situation, if thej* knew the difficulti^ that 
surrounded it, and what chagrin it constantly 
costs me. It is a, subjection without parallel. 
I have neither time to write, nor to pray — a 
suitable slavery.” 
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From a letter, wbich; July 1674, she 

writes to her confessor, Abb^ Gfcbelin, it 

appears that Madame ^de Mpntespan bad hopes 
to ‘‘ marry lier ri^al/ r c 

‘^^yyiadame de ^Richelieu and Madame de 
Montespan,’’*sbe writes, “ have p^inne/l for rne 
TlJJarriagieii.jwhich wijl, not, however, take place. 
It is a duke, urfcivij ahd beggarly ; a source of 
misery and embarrassntent into which it would 
be imprudent to throw myself. I already suffer 
enough in a position which ,, everybody envies, 
without seeking it in a condition wH'ich causes 
the unhappiness^of three quarters ^pf 'the wor^l/^ 

The d|ike so flatteringly described, was tlie 
Dulse de Villars, ^ tlie uncle of the famous 
j^rshal, and thft alliance, as Madame Scarron 
prophesi^, was never concluded. 

The gifts which she received from the king 
enabled he*^ at length to purchase an estate, 
and at the same time to get rid of an 
incomrenient narpe. As the widow Scarron, her 
position was still ambiguous, and the name 
awoke recollections which were neither pleasing 
to the king nor to herself. The estate which, 
she bought was called MaioteHon ; was situated 
fourteen IdSigues from Paris, and ten from 
Versailles, and was worth yearly eleven thou- 
sand livres. She announced the purchase in 
a letter to her brother, and concluded the 
commercial estimate with a pious refleetaon: 
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“ It is sadly foolish*” she wrote, “ not to put 
oneself in the conditfon, in which one would 
wish to be at the hour, of deatht” It is thus 
that your sagacious devoteeff ‘‘ improve 
occasion,” and have always one. eye turned 
towards * heaven and the* other towardi^ 
earth ;• worshipping ^t the.saine — la defi- 
ance of the warning *^of /the Divine — twy 
masters, God and the worl^l ! 

Madame de Montespan once ga\re her four 
hundred louis for* her clothes : “ All that the 
Buligny [her milliner] has sent <ne,” she there- 
i>^n writes to^Madam*e de Saint G^ran, “ is in 
the best taste/^ So fjyr the wopnan of.*’ the 
world ; and then the devotee appears : — “ But 
what,’’ she exclaims, “ what are^'-"di ihefee 
vanities, all these pleasures, for one who is 
disgusted with the world and all its .works !” 

To the estate just purchased, a title was 
attached, with all the manorial and feudal 
rights which gave value to the title, and thus, 
in less than a year after her assun^ption of the 
chargee of*the king’s children, the widow of 
the poet Scarroy had wonderfully blossomed 
into — Madame la Marquise de Mctiritenoriy 
the name by wdiich this extrao'rdinafy woman 
is best known in history. 

The year 1075, was a re-markable one in* the 
fortunes of Le Grand Monarque and Madame 
de Montespan. The shameless immorality ol 
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the king’s life had aiVaked tlie indignation of all 
good men, and especially' aroused the wrath of 
the Church. Once or fwide he haci repented 
of his misdeeds,! separated from his rhistress, 
an5' vowed apiendment; but he had speedily 
• relaxed in his virtuous efforts. " In this year, 
howev/er, ‘’^’Ihe, eIoq1l|ifent Bourdaloue p’-eached 
the Lent sermoif,, at ‘Versailles, and with- ex- 
traordinary boldness, force and truth, proclaimed 
fhe outraged laws of morality and religion, 
^either the purple robe of 'the king, nor the 
sumptuous attife of his mistress was impervious 
to the keen shafts of "his eai'aest eloqu6.. "e. 
The king was so inoved that he once more 
determined to change his mode of life. He 
‘sunKS'^ned Bossuef to confirm him in his 
resolution, and listened with reverence to the 
prelate’s animated exhortations. Bossuet was 
appointed the negotiator between the penitent 
king and the mistress, who was less devout, 
because she had so much to lose by ^her 
devotion ! < Madame de Montespan, however 
submitted ; whether in appearance only,^ or in 
sincerity, we will not pretend to decide. She 
retired frqra court to that very man ion at 
Vaugiraud, where Madame de Maintenon had 
brought up her children. And Madame' de 
Maintenon now stepped in to second Bossuet’s 
exhortations by her own exertions. She 
played her part with admirable gentleness. 
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and the, king hat! so a<!customed himself tc 
respect her counsel? that he received hei 
opinions* even orl a. subject so delicate, with 
a surprising degree of sufcmif^iveness; 

Madime de Montespan neither thanked 
Bossuet'noi* Madame de Maiutenon for theij 
ardoiv in the work cf^*CQp version" ; i\he had 
found sin so profitable, t]lat she could not 
deny herself the luxury of sinning. But LoiSis 
remained firm in his new-born attachment J;o 
morality, j-eceivefl . absolution, and set out for 
the army, without hazarding an interview 
viiih “Za Bilk Bdtme’' Meanwhile, she, 
however, had approached as near to Mm as she 
was able ; and established ’herself at Clagny, a 
house in the immediate iJeighb«'urh"od of 
Versailles, Which the king had formerly given 
her. Still Louis remained immoveaJ)le, though 
there were many who wisely mistrusted the" 
duration of a conversion so 
violent. 

“My father,” said the king,, one day, to 
Bourdaloue, “ you ought to be satisfied with 
' me : Madame de Montespan is at Clagny.” 

“ Yds, sire,” replied Bourdaloue, “,but Heaven 
would be better satisfied if Clagny were seventy 
leagues from Versailles.” 

The.king returned from the army on the 
eighth of July, and Madame de Montespan at 
the same time returned from the baths of ' 
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Bourbon. It now became s question, whether 
the latter should be wboll/ excluded frbm court, 
simply because the king' had adopted a 
'^\h tuous resolutions Her friends and kinsmen 
were the most sagacious, held that both by 
birth and oftide— she was lady 6f honour to 
the queen— she huduU right to attendcthere, 
and that that attWidaUce by no means necessi- 
tated any departure from the paths of morality. 
There rdmjiincd, however, one difficulty. Should 
she be introduced to the king in public, with- 
out any preparation ? The Bishop of Meaux 
advised that hd should’ first receive her'^^in 
private, but to avoid the inconveniences of a 
tete-a-tete interview, that several grave matrons 
and K-^peetable ladies [de graves miairones et 
dames fort respectables, says Cardinal Dubois), 
should be .assembled as a guard of honour ! 
*The advice was followed, and the interview 
took ^placc. After the usual formalities^ the 
king entered fnto conversation with h^r. 
Gradually ho drew her towards a window. 
They spoke in a subduing whisper ; they w(‘pt ! 
La Belle Dame put forth all her powers of 
tascination and, at length, both made a 
profound reverence to the venerable matrons, 
who were silent spectators of this strange 
scene, and calmly retired into another cfca’mber. 
Madame de Moniespan was once more enrolled 
as the royal favourite; and Madame de 
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Maintcnon received a -temporary checkmate 
in the Sifficult gam« she.played. 

Her •anger and disappointment are plainly 
visiWe in the letter she' adej^essed* to Madame 
do Saint Geran upon this disgraceful inciuent. 
‘"I coiild easily ‘have told, you*" she wrote, 
“ that Monsieur de Coftdom ^Bersuetj would 
play in this aflPair the part d' a dupe. He has 
plenty of talent, but nbt of talent adapted* to 
a court. With all luS zeal, hg has done 
precisely ^ what • Lauzun would have been 
ashamed to do. He wished to convert them, 
and ho has hvought them toguther again! All 
these projects, madame, are useless. It is 
only Father de la Chaise* [Boufdaloue],* who 
can sucessfully develop •thcfo. jyie has de- 
plored with me twenty times the errors of the 
king ; but why does he not absolutely interdict 
him from taking the sacrament ? He is 
contented with a demi-conversion. You see 
t^iat there is really some tiiuth in thff little 
letters [the Lettres Provinciales], Pore de 
la Chaise is an honest man, but the air of the 
court tarnishes the purest virtue, and relaxes 
the most rigid.’"* 

How admirably Madame de Maidtenon’s 
zeal for the king’s soul harmonized with her 
ambition to become the king’s confidant! But 
who can gaze on these scenes “ behind the 
serenes ” — on these strange embroglios of elo- 
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quent bishops, royal laistressp^, and easy con- 
fessors' — without feeling the; justice of tnat ter- 
rible revolution which eighty years later shat- 
tered the throne of the Boiirbons in the dust? 
This is the great conqueror who aimed at re- 
newing the erhp^'re of Charlemagne, .whc pushed 
forward the frontiers cf France to the Meuse, 
and meditated the subjugatlbn of Austria and 
Holland; whom Moliere and Racine flattered, 
and philosophers termed Le Grand ; who drew 
to himself the glories of Bcufflers, Turcnne, 
anfl Vauban, and to his people appeared an 
awful Jove, to be worshipped with prostrate av;^. 
On the public stage, and in the eyes of the 
applauding spectator, ne plays his part with 
admirable ipajcstj ; but go behind the curtain, 
and you see him the dupe of one ambitious wo- 
man, whose only merit was her beauty — and of 
another, whose main recommendation was her 
pretended dcvoutncss ; and this king of kings, 
whosef nod made Europe tremble, involves 
priests and prelates in his selfish debaucheries. 
J^et us own, however, that he made vice respect- 
able, , and surrounded it with the decencies' of a 
formidable etiquette. His bro'ther of England, 
Charles II., played the rake in public, and in- 
troduced into his court the riot of the streets. 
But j-iouis was always Le Grand Monarque, 
even with his mistresses ! 

Madame de Montespan had recovered appar- 
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ently a]l her erftpire, blit it was an empire 
founded* upon habit*, and upon memory, rather 
than true passion* She was Jaow nearly forty 
years old, *and still preserv'wl her beauty ; but 
that beauty had no longer thojeharm of fresh- 
ness foi^ the* weary Louis, who, ^bove all things, 
required to be amusSfJ, anc^ could .only be 
amused by novelty. WhilciTretaining, therefore, 
her position as mistress by right of office, *ithe 
volatile fancy of the king flew frftm* Madstme 
de Soubise, who*m he loved just six weeks^ to 
Madernoi^lle de Ludres, who ^:)arkled and van- 
^olied like a shooting *star, and* Mademoiselle de 
Fontanges, whose reign was more ^prolonged, 
and whose honours culminated in the title of 
duchess, and a yearly pension of twenty thou- 
sand crowns. Madame de Montespan did not 
witness these infidelities with calmness, but 
wearied the king with reproaches, ahd alternated 
with the rise and fall of each new passion, from 
the depths of desjiair to the Reights of exulta- 
tion. Meanwhile, the Mainterion daily strength- 
ened her position, and affected an air of rigid 
morality, which imposed both upon the* king 
and the mistress. . 

To the one shR said, “God forbids.adultery 
to the other, “ God condemns the ties which 
you are so unwilling to break and thus, hav- 
ing satisfied her conscience, she was prepared to 
listen to the king’s angry complaints, and the 
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mistress’s jealous muVmurs. *' To Loiji's, this 
calm, composed, and sagaciofis woman, wdiom no 
breath of passion seemed eyer" to disturb, who 
surrounded herselfv with an atmosphere" of 
purity, was like special blessing from Heaven 
intended to atforll him a. haven of fepoSe from 
the cares of hi^ kyig^jbm and the intrigues of 
his court. He enjoj/id the equable flow of her 
conversation and the charming gentleness of her 
manners. He relished exceedingly her subdued 
but. ardent admiration of his“ illustrious self. 
Her flattery was pot the vulgar exaggeration of 
words, but the 'delicate 'cornplinfients of look 
and attiiufle. It was something new, some- 
thing refined and fr(!sh, which acted like a spell 
upon the mind ol a "king whom the fulsome 
adulation of courtiers und sycophants had almost 
satiated. ^ 

The progfess of the Maintenon was steady 
and even, like the roll of a mighty river ; that 
of the Montespan' was broken and perturbed, 
like a stream ^vhich spends its strength in leaps 
and cataracts. The latter was not insensible of 
her rival’s daily increasing ascendancy ; and broke 
into frequent^ bursts of passionate rcmonsttf-ance, 
which fifll against the serene ef[uanimity of the 
subtle Maintenon, like the spray of a turbi’d 
sea upon an immovable rock. From the letters 
of the astute Marquise we may obtain some 
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vivid glimpses erf. the inner life of the French 
Court. . % • . 

To Madame de St. Gcran writes : — 

“The Montespan accuses^ me of loving the 
king. I laughed at the charge^ and replied that 
it was Rnbocoming in her to reproach me with 
a faujt of which she hadjgi^en^me the example. 

' But/ she rejoined* ' do yop. not put it into his 

head that he loves a person ’ She did*hot 

conclude the sentence; a*nd it was che* first time 
that I hgd seerr her control her transports of 
rage. * Slje told me that my ir^fiupnee would not 
last as long as her own. I answered with firm- 
ness, that at my age one ought nbfto take 
umbrage at a lively wft ; that my conduct, of 
which she had been a wiCnesS fof t^n years fol- 
lowing, belied her suspioio\is ; that I had so 
little thought of the design which she had at- 
tributed to me, that I had often prayed her to 
obtain me permission to retire ; that I would 
40 longer endure her arrogant outbursts {ses 
hauteurs ) ; that the inequalities pf her tevnper 
shortened my days by the chagrin they caused 
me.* ‘And, what retains you here?’ said she. 
‘ The, will of tlae king,’ I replied^ ‘ my duty, 
my gratitude, and the interest . of njy "friends.’ 
This conversation has not been carried any 
further, and behold me, therefore, left in my 
solitude to sorrow over my troubles, and seek 
consolation from you.” 
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To the same, written at the time'^of the 
king’s passion for Mademoisflle Fontanges: — 

“The king hajl yesterday a very animated 
conversation With l^Iadamc de Montespan* I 
was present. Diana [de Fontanges] was the 
subject of it. I admired the kind’s pratience 
and the violence of thabboaster {ceiie (jlorie\ise) . 
All was finished with these terrible words : ‘ I 

* Ijavt: told you already, madame, that I do not 

wish to be (^isturl)cd {je 7ie veux pas etre 
(jme ).^ Madame de Montespan asks my ad- 
vice. I speak ty her of God ; she ^thinks I 
have a secret understanding with the king. She 
rages against the poor girl, against Pere de La 
Chaise, against Monsieur de Noailles ; she 
magnifies th^^ (‘xp^nseS, she invents calumnies. 
She passes hours with Monsieur de Louvois 
and Madame de Thianges. She deplores the 
fate of princes. Habit has confirmed her at- 
tachment to the king. I fear he only returns 
it out oY pity.” ' . 

To the samp, five weeks later : — 

“We are born to suffer. Each day of my 
life is marked by some new trouble. The 
bounties of the king do not compensate me for 
the loss of my tranquillity. Madame de Montes- 
pan w ill haye it that I seek to be his mistress! 

* If we might venture to put so low a phrase in a 
royal mouth, we would translate the king’s speech into 

* familiar English thus ; “ 1 don’t want to be bothered.” 
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‘ But/ said I, ‘ hffis he thra three ‘ Yes/ she 
rejoined ; ‘ myself jn name, that girl in fact, 
and yoil in heart/ I fepreserjted to her in all 
mildness, •that she listened too •much to the 
suggestions of her resentment She answered 
that she knfivv^ my artitice^.and fhat it was un- 
fortunate for her she h«id not listened to her 
• • • • • • 
resentment. She reproaebed me with the bene- 
fits she* and the king had conferred, and ^old 
me that she had nourished me and that I had 
supplanted her. • You know what all this is. 
It is a strange thing that we cannot live* to- 
gether, and }*et that we cannot separate. I love 
her, and cannot persuade myself that she hates 
me/' 

It was in 1677 that Madftoe^dp Maintenon 
conceived the clever idea *of printing some his- 
torical extracts, written by her pupil, the Duke 
of Maine, under the direction of tns preceptor, 
the Abbe Leragois. These were contained in 
a volume, entitled ** (Etivres •diverses (fun au- 
teur de sept anSj^ and inscribed to Madame de 
Montespan in a dedicatory epistle, written, ac- 
cording to some authorities, by Racine ; ajccord- 
ing to others, by Madame de Maintenon her- 
self. 

This pupil of hers, whom she loved like a 
son,* possessed, at this early age, a mordant wit 
and a precocious intellect; but the training 
which had developed his mental powers, also • 
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Stimulated the evil tendencies his character. 
In the scandalous “ Memnres du Cardinal 
Dubois ’’ he is ^pourtrayed as a monster of 
wickedness. 

The Duke of Maine,” he says, “ did not 
resemble other youpg prodigies, for his wit 
did not decrease as^^ he; grew older. 1 dq. not 
well know whether, if I put aside myself out of 
modesty, he had his equal in dissimulation and 
malignity.^ TIis external appearance was se- 
ductive, there was something oi the fascination 
ot the serpent in his look, but he had also its 
venom in his heart. To lie, to eheat, to de- 
stroy, Ir.s resources were inexhaustible; he 
showed no pity to his best friends to gain his 
object. To amuse, divert, ‘and charm, he had 
devices which attached to him everyone who 
did not know him intimately. His timidity, 
which was a kind of augmented poltroonery, 
showed itself on so many occasions that Ma- 
dame Would say she could not conceive how he 
had the courage to live. The king was espe- 
cially troubled by this incomparable cowardice, 
while he appeared to be so fierce a rhodomon- 
tade : -he sounded himself the trumpet for 
battle, and .then took refuge in 'his tent. 

Madame de Maintenon, however, admired 
and cherished her work. She had so .well in- 
doctrinated him, that he felt nothing but indif- 
‘"ference for his mother. He affected extreme 
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devotion, aped philosophy, and assumed an air 
of savagery to securj thejove of the king, who 
did not like the ohjects *of his affection to lavish 
theii'* regards upon others. .This Conduct, skil- 
fully combined, showed him gifted with a fine 
head fo^ intrigue. Wfien J^ladirne de Montes- 
pan, by her violence and jealousy, had forced 
the king on the side of. Madam*e de Maintenon, 
the Duke of Maine espoused the cause of 4iis 
gouvernante against his mother. Jle .perceived 
that it was best* for him to avoid being en- 
tangled in^ the approaching disgrace of Madame 
de Montespaa. He*foresaw .at once the ad- 
vantages which he might derive from*tho favour 
ot Madame de Maintenon.* This* was his‘ mas- 
ter-stroke of sagacious perfidy* In, this matter 
the Bishop of Meaux [Bossuet], who had at- 
tached himself to the chariot of the new 
iavourite, directed him, and he uneJermined his 
mother with his father, solicited her to quit 
tt>e Court, an^ finished by conveying to Her the 
king’s commands without* softening their 
severity.” * 

Side by side with this bittter sketch ^et us 
place ^the dedication, vsTitten by Racine, and 
signed by Madariie de Maintenon * 

• Madam, behold the youngest of authors 
comes to demand your protection for his 
works. He would have wished to wait until 
he had accomplished his eighth year, but that 
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he feared to be suspected of kigratitud^, if he 
lived more than seven y/?ars in the world 
without giving you some public marks of his 
affection. , 

“ In reality, Madam, he owes to you a large 
portion of all he ia.^ Although his birth was 
fortunate, • and there- are few authors vvhom 
Heaven has regarded so-favourably as himself, 
he* acknowledges that your conversation has 
done much 4o perfect in his person what nature 
had begun. If he thinks with socoe justice, 
if lie expresses himself with some gr(»ce, and if 
he already knows how to estimate men with 
discernment, these are the qualities which he 
has attempted to borrow from you. For me, 
Madam,' who know His most secret thoughts, 1 
know with what admiration he listens to you, 
and I can assure you with truth that he 
studies you much better than all his books. 

“ You will find in the work which I present 
to yod, some fine incidents of ancient history ; 
but lie fears ^ that in the throng of marvellous 
events, wjiich have distinguished your own 
daysj.you will not be much moved with all that 
he can teach you of the past' ages. He fears 
this the ipore reasonably, because lie has him- 
self experienced the same thing inTCading 
books. He has sometimes found it 
strange that men should impose upon them- 
selves the necessity of learning by heart 
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authors jyvho describe events so much inferior 
in importance to the^e tluit transpire before us. 
Why should he be str&ck b}^ the victories of 
the Greeks* and Romans, arv^ •that Florus 
and Justin relate to us? Ilis nurses, from 
the cradle, have accustomeci him to hear of far 
grander achievements. • • Pe^ople have spoken 
to liirn, as of a prodigy, of a city which the 
Greeks fook in ten years. He is but seven yeftrs 
old, and he has already *heard Te# Demns in 
France for.the capture of more than a hundred 
towns. ^ 

All this, •Madam; somewhat disgusts him 
with antiquity. He is naturally proud. , I 
perceive that ho believes himself* sprung*of a 
noble race, and with the eifloghrmS Jhaf persons 
pass in his hearing upon Alexander and Caesar, I 
know not whether he makes any comparison with 
the children of those great men. I am certain 
that you will not disapprove of this slight 
haughtiness of his, and yon will finef that 
he does not mistake when he judges of him- 
self as a hero ; but you will also acknowledge 
that I understand the arf of making presents, 
and that in my design of dedicating to you 
this book, i couM not select an ai^jthor more 
agreeable to you, or one in whom you would 
feel a* deeper interest.’’ 

Such was the exquisite piece of flattery, 
which Madame de Maintenon offered at the 
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shrine of Le Grand Monarqu? ; for it must be 
confessed that it dwells mqp upon his achieve- 
ments, than upon the virtues of the lady to 
whom it was nominally inscribed. Louis 
received the gift with rapture, and in, his pride 
in the precocious abilities of his son, found an 
additional stimulant to. his affection for his son’s 
gouvernanie. j3utthe ,time had arrived w^hen 
thrt office ceased to be necessary. The Duke 
of Maine, ii] 1079, reached his tenth year, and 
a suitable establishment wsis provided for 
hiiii. The education of Mademoiselle de 
Nantes was also^far advanced. The Count de 
Vexih ard Mademoiselle de Tours dragged 
through a sickly childhood w^hich offered no 
hopes of maturer. years. The duties of Madame 
de Maintenon wer#; thus on the point of 
terminating ; but the king had no intention of 
permitting the retirement from court of a 
woman wdio so subtly flattered his self-love. 


VI. 

On the ‘marriage of the^ Dauphin to the 
daughter of the Elector of Bavaria, Madame 
de Maintenon received a provision, which 
released her from even a state of apparent 
dependence upon Madame de Montespan. In 
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forming ^ the hoflsehold * of the Dauphiness, 
the post of Mistriss of the Robes {dame 
d^aiours)* was given, to the* Marechale de 
Rochefort, and a new office ^as created, that 
of second Mistress of ^he Rohes^ which was 
conferreef uphn the ex-gouvernflnte. She was 
thus r^iised to an equality l)f ^nje with Madame 
de Montespan ; she was ifttroduced into the 
intimacy* of the royal circle ; her position *at 
court was established ; and her inftuence wijth 
the king .so op*enly demonstrated that tjie 
courtiers basked eagerly in the mild rays of this 
rising sun. 

Madame dc Maintenon was skilled *in*the-ai‘t 

• • • 

of conversation. She knew* how to flatter the 
foible of every individual, *to *mak» each con- 
tribute his share to th^ * general fund of 
amusement, to soften antipathies, to prevent 
periods of tedium or ennui, to keep the ball 
constantly rolling, to enliven by a stroke of 
wit, or divert by an entertaining anecdote. 
Her talents were essentially social. ^ She had no 
grasp of mind, no profundity of intellect, no 
‘delicacy of imagination; but she had a kve^ 
humoi^, a marvellous degree of sel^-command, 
and a fasciflating*addrcss. In -her apartment, 
she assembled a circle of gay and clever 
personages, whom she contrived to keep on 
t(3rms of good humour with themselves* -tind 
each other ; and her reunions had so man)' 
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attractions for the king that he daily , increased 
the length of. his • visit;.. “His Majesty,” 
says Madame de Sevigjn^'in her charming 
Letters y “ spends two hours after dinner in 
the chamber of Madame de Maintenon, 
conversing with a friendship, freedom, and 
naturalness, which renders it the most desirable 
place in the world. He was there the other 
day for three hours. . . lam told that every 
one treats the Lady with fear and respect, and 
t^at the ministers pay to her*" the court which 
others pay to them."’ 

Madame dc Montespah had the mortification 
cf watching, ^ without being able to resent, the 
growing ascendancy of her rival. She no 
longer saw the king in private ; but conjointly 
with the astute *and intriguing Louvois, and 
the plotting La Rochefoucauld,* she made one 
more attempt to renew the ties which Time 
had broken. Only a partial and a temporary 
success rewarded their exertions, but it was 
sufficient to disturb Madame dc Maintenon in 
her roseete dreams. The following extracts 
frona her letters will best develope the phases 
of the intrigue. 

“ Monsieur * de Louvois * has contrived for 
. Madame de Montespan a tete-a-tete with the 


the celebrated author of Les Maximes, but 

his son. 
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king. We have® for some time suspected this 
design, %ave studied its stages, taken pre- 
cautions <igainst the opportunities, and sought to 
overrfirow Jtheir plans ; but* Jihey ^ere so well 
taken that at length we fell into the snare. 
At this juoment the eklaircissQ/tiSnt has taken 
place, and love alone will listened to to-day. 
The ^ing is firm, b*ut Madamtf de Montespan 
is very •amiable in her tears. Madame ^he 
Dauphiness is at her dictions. «H^‘r piety 
has awakened ii> the kind’s mind some serious 
reflections^ but it needs only^ a moment for 
the flesh to destroy 4ihe w^ork,of grace. This 
princess has made it a point of conscience 
to labour for the conversion o"f the king. 

I fear that she does but weaiiy him, find will 
make him hate religion. » •£ beg of her to 
moderate her zeal.’* 

I had flattered myself,” she •writes in a 

later letter, “ that Madame de Montespan 

vvyuld cease to persecute me, and that I l^hould 

at length be able to live in safety near a 

princess who gives to the Cour# an example 

much admired, and but little followed. She is 
' • 

reconciled with the king: Louvois has doflS^ 
this ! Sha^has forgotten nothing* tliaC could 
injure me ; has drawn of me the most frightful 
portrait. My God, thy will be done! She 
came to-day into my apartments, an^ oyer- 
whelmcd me with reproaches and insults. The 
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king surprised us in the midut of a conversa- 
tion, which finished better than it commenced. 
He ordered us to embrace and to love each 
other : you know that this latter condition does 
not fulfil itself (ne se commande pas). He 
added laughing, 4;hat it was easier to give 
peace to Europe than^to two women.” 

The temporary' triumph of Madame de 
Montespan awoke in her rival a ve.y lively 
sentiment cf concern for the king’s salvation. 
Thus, on the 10th of October, 1080, she 
writes, — “ I receive every day fresh favours 
from the king > but my health, which daily 
gr(|ws weaker, will not permit me to enjoy 
tliera long. All that i acquire in influence, I 
lose in' tranquillity, this life is intolerable. 
The king mistrusts and fears me ; he loads me 
with favours to stop my mouth. He loves 
truth, and does not wish to hear it ; he lives 
in a habitude of mortal sin which makes me 
tremblie. I can no longer witness all thfjse 
things ; if they continue, 1 must retire,” 

But the dream of passion soon expired, and 
Louis returned to the devout gouverriante, 
who had {proved too powerful a rival for the 
discarded , Montespan. He » was - thenceforth 
faithful to her, and her a.<icendancy over him 
daily increased, until she directed the councils 
of.'^b“ empire, and by her narrow prejudices and 
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bigotec^ ^mpafhies reduced it to a pitiable 
degree of humiliation and suffering. 

It mbst be owfted.that her.^first employment 
of Ber undoubted influence# was 'instigated by 
praiseworthy motives. She succeeded in effect- 
ing a ‘decent reconeftatiega* between the king 
and jjueen, and in prOcjpripg for the Jatter a 
modified kind of conjuga^‘happiness which she 
did not*live long to enjoy. She next addreSsed 
herself to a less laudable*task, and* in* this, too, 
unhappily succefided. She converted the Wer 
of La V’ijllicre and Montespajpi into a furious 
bigot. 

Louis XIV. bad never received aiiy Yeligwns 
instruction, was ignorant eff the first principles 
of philosophy, and had Been* tafight Trom his 
childhood that it was blasphemous to exercise 

reason in matters connected with faith or 

*• ^ 

the Church. By the Church, he understood 
the bishops who hovered round him,* or the 
priests wno received his confessions. X long 
career of glory, a weary succession of crirhinal 
passions, had disposed his prejudicecl mind to 
find its latest consolations in an abject devotion. 
Unable to conceive of rational piety, he was im# 
pelled by wefdiness of his intellect and the 
ififluehCes which surrounded him into a rabid fa- 
naticism.. It seemed to him that only by implicit 
obedience to the Church — that is, to tb»i eaid 
bishops and priests — could he obtain pardon for 

VOL. I. Q 
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the sins which he repertted of, *faecause Ije could 
no longer enjoy. , Thus he,- became an ■ instru- 
ment in the hantjs of the Jesuits, who* availed 
themselves with wonderful skill of the natural 
tendencies of his character, and his love of 
absolute power wa& m^de to subserve their 
bold and sanguinary dl'^^gns- For the glQry of 
God and of Louis , XIV. he was prepared to 
conVert all his subjects, as he had bceh ready 
to crush ull<>his enemies. Soon he began to 
look upon a Jansenist or a Hugtienot ag not only 
a blasphemer of , God, but a traitor to, the State. 
When the Duke of Orldatis was dn the point of 
s9*-t’ng but for Spain to join the Duke of Ber- 
wick, the king asked who composed his suite. 
The Duke fiam'bd, ’ among others, Monsieur 
Fontpertuis. ‘ ' 

“What, my nephew !” exclaimed Louis, “ the 
son of that madwoman who has followed Ar- 
nauld everywhere ! A Jansenist ! I am un- 
willing that such a man should accompany 

. OJ c 

yoil. 

“ My Jaiti), sire,” replied the Duke of Or- 
leans, “ I do not know what the mother may 
have done, Jbut as for the son— he a Jansenist ! 
Why, he does not believe in st God'll’ 

“ Is it possible ?” rejoined the king ; “ ahe 
yqu sure of this ? If so, there is no harm done ; 
you-sis take him with ' you.^’ 
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An atheist vwis less intolerable in t&e royal 
eyes than a Jansenist ! 

This*bigotry of the*kin^ exercised a fatal in- 
fluehce on the fortunes of tl^ranCe, abroad and 
at home. Neither he nor Madame de Main- 
tenon ohos» a general hi aji. ar«ay, or a minister 
of state for any special ^abijity, but because he 
was, or pretendedT to, be,^idevout. Thus Ma- 
dame de Maintenon writes to a friend respect- 
ing the illustrious captSin, Monsieur, de Cati- 
nat 

He ^nows his business, ])ut he does* not 
know God. •’The king is unwilling to trust 
his affairs to men without religion. • Monsieur^ 
de Catinat thinks that ’his* arrogant ^philosophy 
suffices for everything; h i^a SUtJ piCy that he 
does not love God/’ 

Catinat, therefore, was put aside, and com- 
manders employed who were devout only at 
court, and generals only on the parade- 
ground. 

Once, when Prince Eugene was aboilt to^ 
share the conduct of a campaig\i with Marl- 
borough, and was ignorant what adversaries 
woul4 oppose them, he said : — 

“If itjMrVilleroy, J can beat hip;* if it is 
Vendame, we will beat him ; if it is Catinat, I 
shall be beaten.” 

• % 

Fortunately for Europe, it was not CUitiBat.- 

But at home the fanaticism of the king and ' 

Q 2 
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his confidant was' yet” more pernicious^ to the 
fame and- resources of France. The reyocation 
of the Edic'^ of I'Jantes, Under whose shelter the 
Huguenot ai'dsansr had peaceably laboured to 
augment the national wealth, drove out of the 
country its niost skilful Workmen, and supplied 
more tolerant nations jvith new staples of trade, 
and fresh branches tf commercial enterprise. It ‘ 
was calculated that in a few months upwards of 
fifty thousand families* quitted France, and scat- 
tered themselves over Holland, Geripany, and 
England. Tho^e that remained wer^ exposed 
to a furious persecution. '• Childien were torn 
frnrc^ theit parents, and immured in convents 
to be brought up in . the Catholic faith. All 
Calvinistic ministers Were commanded to abjure 
their religion or their country. The horrors 
of civil war in the Cevennes, the massacres that 
deluged two thirds of France in blood, pro- 
ceeded from the zeal of Louis XIV. 

When a king is a bigot, his courtiers become 
devdtees. The Court of Louis now echoed with 
psalms aijd prayers ; everybody went to mass 
and high mass; the glittering dresses of the 
'J-adies gave \yay to simpler and austerer j'obes ; 
the gallants assumed a serious asptKi.t, and dis- 
carded the braveries of fashion. The* servile 
literature of France changed to suit the changed 
chaeas^r of (he prince. No book appeared 
that bad not an air of sanctity. Art, which 
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had so 4ong rereTled in a greater licence than 
antiquity had allowed it, also* consecrated itself 
to the service — not* of the fcemple, but — the 
convent. 

Two great events now distinguished the 
career of M*adame de^Makfteribn (a.d. 1683). 
She established the* fainAis Eqple de Saint Cyr, 
for the education and ihain^enance of two hun- 
dred an3 fifty girls of noble descent, but poor 
parents. In the government ‘and Iregulation of 
this admirable charity she found an exceeding 
pleasure, und her benevolent efforts were power- 
fully seconded by the*liberalit/ of the king. At^ 
Saint Cyr she exercised a supreqfie auttywi-^ ; 
regulated the employment of the time and di- 
rection of the studies of the boarders; often 
dined in their refectory ; visited them when ill ; 
and sometimes took a favoured pupil to her 
apartments at Versailles. Her mind, ambi- 
tious of power, was delighted with the aijtocracy 
0 ? this establishment, where sfie was reverenced, 
feared, and obeyed. It wasliere^she spent her 
last years, after the death of Louis ;^tV. ^ 

This work of charity has benefited her 
moryj^^but another event, in 1683, igaproveT 
her worldJJ^ position. We refer to 'the unex- 
pected death of the queen, Maria Theresa, after 
thre^ days’ illness. Mourning over her corpse 
— “ See the first grief she ever caused ex- 
claimed the king, epigrammatically ; but ^the 
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sorrow which expends itself in , epigraiTimatic 
phrases is neither very dpeprnor very permanent. 
His regret at^firs/"., however, was violently cgani- 
fested, and we are told that Madame de Main- 
tenon wishing, when all, was over, to withdraw 
to her own aparlmeilts, the Duke of La Roche- 
foucauld caught , her l^y the arm, and dre«.7 her 
towards the king, exclaiming, 

. “ This is not the tiiyie to quit him, Madame ; 
in -such ‘a ‘condition as his, he has heed of 

’ f 

f) 

yoM.. 

Though the cfeath of the que^n wa's destined 
' to gratify Madame de Maintenon’s ambition he- 
yW6, probably, her wildest dreams, for nearly 
a year Eynd a half Ijer position at Court ap- 
parently remkined unchanged. But the power 
which she enjoyed was not without its drawbacks. 
Envy gladly pointed at her as the cause of 
many of the costly enterprises undertaken by 
the vafiity of Louis, and especially connected 
her „name with thp magnificent but useless prt)- 
ject of conveying to Versailles the waters of the 
river Eure. In this great work, however, wjbich 
the country the lives of an army of soldiers 
and a vast amount of treasure, it does not^ppear 
that Madkme de Maiptenon had any active 
share. She probably flattered the king with hor 
admiration of an exploit, which she declared 
“ werffiy 6f him and the Romans;” but we 
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do not^nd that*St. Simon is right in attribut- 
ing to her its' conception. , 

But the time iiad come when the relations 
bet\^een the king and his‘^‘ rrietid ” must be- 
come more definite. Madantye de Maintenon 
was to(» calm and reserved io pla*y the part of 
an §loisa: — 

“ Oh ! make me mistress of the man I love. 

Neither her Religious scruples, nor her ambi- 
tion could be satisfied with thg place held 'ffy a 
La Vallifere Or a De Montespan. Her refusal, 
however, being based on those groufirds o^(j?XO‘ 
tion which Louis had* learned to respect, did 
not wound his pride ; and htf addyesstfd himself 
to the task of reconciling* his desires with her 
scruples. The death of t^e queen had left him 
free to offer her his hand, but he hesitated to 
replace Maria Theresa by the widow of the buf- 
foon Scarron. Even the absolatism of Ldhis XIV. 
shrunk from so bold an experiment on the fompe];;, 
of his people. Nor was Madamd de Maintenon 
more eager than himself that she should.occupy 
a position, which would draw upon her.tlieiS^* 
tional h»ki%d whhout increasing h^ actual in- 
■ fluency. Like most minds that are greedy of 
power, .she cared more for the substance than 
the show. Whatever, hesitancy j^iHjliufelt at 
the last, was removed by the earnest exertion* 
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of Bossuet and the P^re de *La CJiaige, who 
felt they were serving the Ci^use of the Church 
in promoting the interests^ of the Maintenon. 
A secret mafriage^ was resolved up6n, which, 
while satisfying .religion, would not affect the 
public relations ef th,e parties. Neither openly 
proclaimed nor al)soJutely denied, su%jient 
would be known abroad to silence the tongue 
of scandal, and yet not enough to arous6 public 
indignation against the*" parvenue successor of a 
long line of illustrious women. 

Louvois, nevertheless, opposed the. alliance 
livith all his might.* When' the klhg first made 
kriily^ to film his determination, he exclaimed : 

“Does your majesty "mean what you have 
told me ? Tb6 grbate’^t king in the world, and 
covered with glory, to* marry the widow Scar- 
ron I Would you, indeed, dishonour yourself?’' 
He threw himself at the king’s feet bathed in 
tears : “ Pardon me, sire,” he continued, “ par- 
don the liberty I take. Dismiss me from all 
.^my offices, cast me*into prison, so that 1 may 
not see sucfi an indignity,” 

The. king said, coldly, 

“ Rise. you mad ? Have you'- lost 

your senses?” 

“ He rose,” says the Abbe de Choisy,,'“ and" 
left the royal cabinet, without knowing' if 'his 
remonsteij'rfts had had any effect. But on the 
Inorrow, he could see by the embarrassed and 
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ceremoi^ioiis air 8f Madame de Maintenon, that 
the king had been weak enough to relate every- 
thing to' her, and* /rpm that foment he per- 
ceived that*she had become his mortal foe.’’ 

The secret was so well kept„ that the exact 
date and precise circucristanijes ©f this remark- 
able iparriage were nevcft*4^nQwn. It has been 
Ascertained, however, -that;* it was celebrated 
(probably in 1685*) in a private oratory* at 
Versailles, by the Archbi^op of Puris^ that the 
mass wa^ said *by Pfere de La Chaise, and 
served by^Bonteraps, principal valet of the bed- 
chamber ; and* that 'the two* witnesses were 
Monsieur de Montchevreuil, on thf of 
Madame de Maintenon* arfd the minister Aou- 
vois on the part of the kidg. • • 


VII. 

Neither the limits, nor thre design of ttiese 
volumes will permit us to ent^r into any 
lenghthened explanation of Madame de J^ain- 
tenon’v policy as the wife of Louis XIV. Stfoljr 
an explag^4:k)n would lead us .away^frdm that 
social- life, which it is chiefly our object to 

* Saint* Simon' says 1684; Voltaire, 1686; but the 
greater number of authorities adopt the^istlf given in 
the text. 
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illustrate, and plunge us intb the^ details of 
European polities, already the theme of 
numerous able a^d profound historians.' Never- 
theless it will bt! our duty to indicate*’ the 
extent of her iijfl'uence over the king, and the 
effect which that influeitce exercised upon the 
fortunes of France,an(i Europe. 

It must be a(5mif;ted «that her position was 
a (hfBcult one to fill. She was, as Saiht Simon 
says, •“ in public, a* private individual ; in 
private, a queen;” and it proifes her possession 
of ho ordinary „tact and capacity, . that the 
^ widely different duties of' these ‘utidely different 
cbacficters’she discharged with admirable suc- 
cess. To’ the last day of his life, she preserved 
her ascehdenhy rfver* the mind of Louis. To 
the last of her owh Kfe, if she did not escape 
the attadis of envy and hatred, she commanded 
the respect of the courtiers and the nation. 

No change was made in the external signs 
of Madame de MSintenon’s -establishment. No 
splendid dowry, ho numerous household, no 
gorgeous, atlire proclaimed the lofty rank to 
ji^ich she had been elevated. Nor did’ her 
■Planners undergo any alteration. The v secret' 
consciousness of her greatnefe neVec betrayed 
her into a loftier tone or haughtier' mien. 
*‘ I have seen’ her,” says Saint Simon,- “at 
the king’s dinners at Marly, eating with him 
and les dams, and at Fontainebleau in great 
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state wifch tHe Queen of’England, and always 
resigning her place, ^nd making way for ladies 
of rank,* eve'n for .distinguished women of 
quality — nfiver suffering hei^eFf *to push by 
the noble, nor even by those of ordinary position, 
but with* an*air of civil*anxiety ^nd in all these 
passages appearing poliibnd and affaible, ^speak- 
ing like a person who pretended to nothing, 
and displayed nothing, but was bent u|)on 
considering only that which was Ground ^er. 
She herself was always well-dressed, nobly, 
suitably to her condition, in ^ood taste, "but 
very quietly, and in a more elderlv fashion than» 
her age required.” 

From an able French Writer, we borrow an 
admirable exposition of the*rel^ions which, 
after their marriage, su*blisted between the 
King and Scarron’s widow. E[e does full 
justice to that marvellous self-command which 
was the .real secret of her influence. 

• The king was accustorned, he says, to 
summon to him in the apartment of Madame, 
de Maintenon, during the three or ibur hours 
he passed there daily, either one of the secreta- 
ries of state, or the conptroller-general of tito 
finances,^nd to* work there with him; Seated 
in a corner of the chamber, her hands oc- 
cupied with the needle, Madame de Maintenon 
listened in silence, and only openedJw? mouth 
after the king had formally invited her. But 
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this he did sufBcientty often,' especia% when 
his minister and himself co^ld not agree. “ Let 
us consult Madapie, Reason" he then would 
say ; or else,* turning towards her, what does 
your Solidity think of it?” We may well 
, believe that her ■* opinion often ' turned the 
scales. 

Madame de Mail?ten©n’s power was that of 
every wife whose good judgment her “husband 
appreciates, «and whom he willingly consults 
in his affairs. But in her presence was transacted 
the business ofathe most powerful ^monarchy 
in Europe, and it is easy to uhderstand that 
the p/ivilege of participating in its direction 
would make her an "object of envy to all the 
courtiers; and. of iiatfed to many. 

This influence, ba'sed only on the confidence 
which she inspired, was established and main- 
tained entirely by her little eagerness to exercise 
it, by the care which she took to conceal it, 
and by the antipathy to business which she 
affected. It was because she never offered her 
opinion, fhafLouis XIV. continually^ demanded 
it. We must remember the recommendations 

gave to hjs grandson, when he sent him to 
reign in .Spain. "Do not'" let ^yoiwself be 
governed. Be master ! Have no fav^burite, 
and no first minister. Consult your councillors, 
listen, huL^decide. God who has made you 
king, will give you the light which you will 
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need.” T^is lalt conclasion once admitted, 
it becomes of little importance whom a king 
consults, * We mifSlf ^also rec^l what he said 
to Eferbezieux, when he entrilstdd him with 
the care of the young Louvcps : “ I shall 

form him a»I have formed, his ^fat^er.” 

The pride of power, wiyjph ,was the dominant 
passion of Louis XlV., w{^« afso the source of 
his strength ; and it was the great achievement 
of Madame de Maintehon that • she never 
allowed thf king to doubt his complete security. 
He never .supposed that the c^lm, indifferent, 
equable woman* whom he had raised to his , 
bed, was as greedy of power as hidfseifi^anfl 
insensibly exercised an (^er«mastering- influence 
upon his actions, feelings, ahd fhoilghts.* While 
her subtnissiveness was the attraction which 
linked him to her, he was in reality overcome 
by her superior skill ; and she ruled— ras all 
clever women do — by the very depth of her 
obedience. 

But, my God ! to enjoy this power, whht a 
slavery she was compelled to endlire,! What 
a ceaseless round of etiquette wore out heart 
and brain ! What a thraldom , was lieraj- 
indoors agd Out of doors, abroad and at home, 
from morning to night ! Accustomed to the 
most . absolute power — to the devotion which is 
usually offered only to the D iginfe— Lmiis 
required all whom he honoured with his favour to 
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assimilate their tastes,.. and pleasures, agd wants 
to his. They must be ready, whatever the 
state of their health or inclinations; to eat 
when he ate, <Oi. drink when he was t^nirsty 
— to hunt, or walk, to play or labour, when 
he did. Every face rin his p»*esecice ' was 
required to wearaliyely expression. Himself 
of a robust hfealtb, hp had no pity tor th^ 
maladies of others, and if they woro burning 
with fever or quiverirfg with ague, they must 
accompany him to the chase or in his daily 
promenades. With all her wonderful patience 
. and unequalled i^lf-control, Ma'Jume de Main- 
Jenon ofttn groaned under the heavy splendour 
of the yoke ; but^ sba reaped her reward in 
the completp’ and irresistible ascendancy, which 
she at length obtained over the mind and heart 
of the king. 

She chieHy used this ascendancy in favour 
of the Church. Her intellect was clear, but 

narro^^ : she could form no broad views of 

^ « 

policy, or comprehend the true interests of her 
country ; ^ and conceiving that it was her mission 
to promote the progress of the “ Faith,’' she 
allowed herself to fall into the most grievous 
errors.' §he entangled the king*^ in political 
blunders, which by their results, a century later, 
became — crimes. In overthrowing the minister 
Louvoi^j^qw^ever, it must be ownei that she 
did a good work. She had never liked him. 
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A tempgrafy reconciliation prevailed after her 
marriage*; but his anxiety to involve his mas- 
ter in cohtinual w&rs, “revolted, her calm, cold 
judgnSent, and she did not c^ase tO undermine 
his credit with the king. ThQ ravages com- 
mitted by rtie French arming in the Palatinate, 
in 16 ^ 8 , excited her*bprrpr, as thej^ had 
Aroused the indignation of E^jirope, and she made 
of them effective use in prejudicing the klhg 
against his minister. * • • ^ 

A curjous illustration of this struggle 
between tjie uncrowned queen, and the long- 
tried statesrnatf,*we borrow from the picturesque 
pages of the Duke of Saint-Simor^.**' 

‘‘Louvois, not content* with the terrible 
executions of the Palatiiirfte, •wa'^ aniious to 
burn Trfevcs. He, proposefd'it to the king, as 
still more necessary than what had ^ been done 
at Worms and Spires, which the enemy had 
made his depdts of arms, for he would make 
on^ at Treves, in a position of greater Tlanger 
for us. The dispute grew ’ warm, and * yet 
the king was nejther able nor v^illipg to be 
persuaded. We may judge that Madame 
de Miintenon, afterwards, did .not sol^e® 
matters. 

4 

• “ Some days having passed, Louvois, who 

* "the Memoirs of this amusing writer have been 
ably translated and condensed by the teii^^Bayle St. 

John. We quote, however, from the original. 
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had the defect of " obstinacy, to his 

customary labour with the king in “Madame 

de Maintenon’s, apartmepl." At the' close of 

their work he’’ told Louis, that he diad clearly 

perceived that, his scrupulousness was the sole 

reason whichl held- him ''back from a 'thing so 

necessary to his, ii^fc-irest, as the buriyng of 

Trfeves ; that ‘he “believed he should rendef 

hi to an essential service by taking ‘the act 

upon himself ; and ‘‘that, therefore, without 

wishing to re-open the subjlict with him, he 

had despatched, a courier with the order for 

Treves to be burnt immediately *6n his arrival 

« “The'^king was immediately, and contrary to 

his nature, so trattspdirted ' with rage, that he 

seized u1)on ,t‘ne tbng’s in the chimney, and was 

about to attack ‘Louvois, when Madame de 

Maintenon threw herself between the two, 
‘■*1 ' 

and exclaiming, ‘ Ah, sire, what would you 
do?’ took the tongs from his hand, Lou- 
vois, meanwhile,* gained the door. The king 
cried after him to come back, and said, with 
flashing eyes* ‘ Despatch a courier immediately 
wHh- a counter-order, and take heed he arrives 
in time ! If but a single house is burnt, your 
head shall answer for it !’ L^juvols, <nore dead 
than alive, retired without delay.” 

The hostility between the king’s wife and his 
ministeiwsapld not long remain a secret, and the 
allusions to it in Racine’s sacred drama of 
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Esther ” yrittefl at Madame de Mainfenon’s 
instigation, were seized greedily by the courtiers. 
Louvois figured as itaman ; Vqshti was identi- 
fied with Madame de Monteilpan f and in Es- 
ther everybody recognised Madame de Main- 
tenon, who twas charmed^ with *the delicate 
flattery^ of the poet. H^je js a passage or 
tWo : — 


“ Cependant, mon amour pout notre natiqp 
A rempli ce palais dg filles de Sion, 

J eunes et tetidres fleurs, par le sort agitees, 

Sous un ciel*etranger comme moi traiisplantees. 

Dans un lieu sepal’e de prdfanes tdmoins, 

Je metsa les former mon ^tude et messoinsf'' 

Et e’est la que, fuyant Torgu^il jju diadeVne,, 

Lasse de vaine honneurs, et me^chejehapt moi-meme, 
Aux pieds de rEteniel jc viens m’humilicr, 

Et gouter le plaisir de me faire oliBlier.” 

(Translated, ) 

Meanwhile, my love for our dear fatherland 
Ha^ filled this palace with sweet Zioh’s daughters. 
Young tender flowers, shaken by cruel Fate, 

Like me, transplanted 'neath an alien sky. 

In a sequestered ^pot, from curious gaze 
‘ Secluded, I with watchful care and love. 

Shall nurse their youth, and from the splejidid pridT 
* Of a queen’s cre^n retiring, sick of vain 
And empty Tionours, searching close my heart, 

Bend at the feet of the Eternal One, 

And taSte the joy of self-forgetfulness. 

In this passage Madame de Maintenon, and 

VOL I. R 
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her protegees at Saint Cyr, are evidently alludet 
to. The following lines Louis Xiy. migh 
appropriately enough addrfess to his Esther : — 

ne trouve qu’en vous je ne sais quelle grace 
Qui me charme toujours, et jamais ne me lasse. 

De Taimable veriu dbuix et^’puissants attraits ! 

Tout respire en Esther Jaibnocence et la paix. 

Du chagrin le plus neir elk ecarte les ombres, ' 

Et fait des jours sereins de mes jours les plu« sombres.’’ 

(Translated,) 

. Cnly in thee I find the nameless grace 
Which ne’er fatigues, but owns a constant charm : — 
t Virtue’s all-potentrand delightful traits ! 

All b’it^athes in Esther innocence and peace ; 

The blackest clouds of so? row she dispels, 

And casts a sunshtne a’er the dreariest days, 
a 

Esther ” and Athaliah were written by 
Racine for.thc pupils of Saint Cyr ; and pos- 
terity may thank Madame de Maintenon that 
the great poet was drawn from his retirement 
to compose these masterpieces. Owing to^ an 
outburst of religious bigotry Athaliah ’’ was 
never performed at Saint Cyr, but was twice 
r^resented at Versailles in the apartments of^ 
"^Madame de Maintenon. 

Louvois died suddenly ib and thus 

escaped the disgrace which Louis had resolved 
upon. In the same year, and by command of 
the kingj -Madame de Montespan retired; she 
had long before ceased to enjoy any considera- 
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tion. ^ust tiare been with the keenest 
mortification that she bade farewell to the scene 
of so many years 'ot, splendour, and we may 
admit that her vices were not lightly chastised 
when she was doomed to behold the elevation 
of her former»^rot^gf^(f t9 a position of honour, 
repute, ^and ‘afluence, wl^sh ,she herself_ had 
nSver enjoyed. 


VIII. 

• 

Of the vast power which she so astutely ^pre- 
served, Madame de Maiilknon ma^e no use to 
aggrandize and enrich her •own family: Her 
selfishness was totally apart* from avarice, and 
she was not a woman of such strong affections 
as to dare public comment for the sa1<e of dis- 
tinguishing her relations. Her brother, whose 
proQigacy and etourderies often causecf her 
^ gain, reached no higher grade hi the army th'^n 
lieutenant-general;^ and the family* of ^Villette 
^obtained but some small and unimportant gifts. 
For her niece she did most, and her ^she lovScU 
*most. She m^irried her to the Duk^ d’Ayen, 
the* eldest .son of her great friend, the Mare- 

* He* died in 1703. Before his death he retired 
into a religious community, and was consiikred to have 
repented of the vices of a long life. 

R 2 
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chale^le Noailles. The bridfe was jthe^n in her 
fifteenth year (a.d. 1698). In a letter to Ma- 
dame de Saint-G^ran' shb thus exults in the 
alliance : — ' * 

“ I have established my niece. The -thing is 
done; therefore make, haste, and compliment 
me quickly. , It ,^a|,post my brother a hundred 
thousand francs, me my estate, and the kiilg 
ei^ht hundred thousand livres; yoU see that 
the gradation has been pretty well observed. 
Monsieur the Duke de Noailles ha^ given his 
son a yearly income of twenty thopgand livres, 
and promises him double after'iiis death. The 
king, 'who does not know how to do things by 
halves, gives Mousid'ur d’Ayen the reversion 
of his ‘fatheV’s '“offifees. Here is an admirable 
match ! The msn'shal will die with joy. His 
son is wise. He loves the king, and the king 
loves him. He fears God, and God will bless 
him. He has a good regiment, and some pen- 
sions* will be added to. it. He loves his pr 9 fes- 
sidn, and will dis'tinguish himself. In truth, I 
am yery,wdil satisfied with this business. When 
Mademoiselle d’AubigmS was born, I did not- 
^foresee so piuch happiness. She is well brought^ 
up, has more prudence thanns u^ual^at her age,* 
has piety, and is rich ; do you think Monsieur 
de Noailles has made a bad bargain ?” . 

Her ccpisin’s daughter, Mademoiselle de 
Mur 5 ay, who had been also educated under her 
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eye, she wecMed to the Marquis de Caylus, and 
the king ^ve her a pension .«f ten thousand 
livres.^We owe to this* lady some lively sketches 
of Madame 9e Maintenon’s career. 

We have aVoided glaitcing'at political events, 
for the #eign of Louia Xr\S.»cc«y only be. pic- 
tured on an ampler canVass** than we have at 
our disposal, but we cannot omit a reference to. 
his recognition of the self-exiled JSm%s II. as 
King of England, an event which mainly prQ- 
duced the calamities of later years, and humbled 
his victorious standards in the dust. Notwith- 
standing the aggressive policy ^’hicl. Loulif.had * 
been pursuing, and his evident design to estab- 
lish the domination of France qp/er Europe, 
England was ill-disposed for w*ar. William III. 
was not popular, and his broad and ^jornprehen- 
sive policy was not generally understood. But 
he was the chosen King of England, ant^when 
it was known that Louis had dared to recognize 
the son of James II. — to dictate to the English 
people whom they should accept as their mon- 
arch — there arose a tumult of indignation lij,at 
iOnly the “humiliation of France could in any ytaf 
appease. 

In this unwise and impolitic act Madame de 
Maintenon. had, unfortunately, a large share. 
Voltaire thus describes the circumsf^ces. 

“ The day that James II. died, Mary of 
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Modena, his widow, Khd an interview with Louis 
in the apartment of Madame de' Maintenon. 
She conjured him, weeping, not to do such an 
outrage to her son, to herself, to ihe memory 
of the king whom he had protected, as tb refuse 
her son a simp'ie title, the sole relic or so much 
greatness. Tho-hsHOurs due to a pr'nce of 
Wales had alway^f beeJn paid to , her son ; fie 
ought then, to be treated as a king after his 
father’s de^th. Nor could King William com- 
plain, provided he was allowed to enjoy his 
usurpation. She fortified these arguments by 
an appeal to his" interest and glory. Her repre- 
sentatfons imd her tears were supported by 
Madame de Maintbnoh. The king returned to 
his original sentiments, [from which he had 
been dissuaded by “his minister] and the glory 
of supporting, as far as he could, oppressed 
kings. Finally, James III. was recognized on 
the same day that it had been decided in the 
council his recognition should not take place.-” 
liad the infiuence of Madame de Maintenon 
been thrown into, the scale against the impor- 
tunities of Mary of Modena, France might have 
been spared the humiliation of Blenheim, Ra- j 
millies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquk. But James 
Francis was a Papist, and William III. a Pro- 
testant ; and bigotry had doubtless a share 
in the decio'ibn which Madame de Maintenon 
and the king arrived at. 
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Over, tljfi cloSing years of the protracted 
reign of ‘Ltfuis it is not our prjivince to linger. 
They w^e markcfl^^by* disaster and shame; 
beatefi arraries, captured cities' a Heavily taxed 
and complaining people, an e,mpty treasury, 
were the'sad* comment^ on, that policy of ag- 
gression which he had so ^Jea^ily and energeti- 
cally pursued. The sun w^icl? had shone with 
such meridian splendour, went down in cleud 
and darkness. In all this misery and. humilia- 
tion Madjme de* Maintenon had hfer portion. 
The people regarded her with dislike; satires ^ir 
prose and versC* exposed her follies and ridiculed, 
her virtues; anonymous letters (jj^iflain^ the„ 
bitterest insults ; scapdal* spread every-whefe the 
most atrocious calumnies f oftly 'the ^sing re- 
mained faithful to his long-tried adviser and 
beloved friend: She did not display the same* 
generous fidelity towards him ; buf quitted his 
death-bed at the last, without waiting to close 
th^ dead monarch’s eyes. 

• It was in the month of August, 1715,'that, 
the king was seized with a dangefouj malady, 
whose intense agony rapidly reduced his. once 
robust •frame. For some weeks Ije strugglgd 
against it pefseveringly ; attended to, affairs of 
state ;’ affected to conceal it from the public ; 
but he grew weaker daily. Everything foretold 
his approaching death, and thath, the crown, 
which had rested so long upon his brow, must 
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fall to ?i grandson whose minority wqu1(| be pro- 
tracted. The Duke of Orleans, whf), by right 
of birth and the laws of t^c realm, should be 
his regent, wfiS thc-open adversary of.those^Ideas 
which Madame dc Maintenon had established 
at Court, and those, principles which her influ- 
ence and example^ ha^ ‘caused to reign there. 
His libertinism a'nd.ir religion had disturbed thc^ 
minds of the devout. Madame de Muintenon, 
moreover,, v^jas animated against him by per- 
sonal griefs, and especially shb mistrusted his 
disposition towajds her former pupil, );he Duke 
c)f Maine, the only individual w^iom she ever 
j’eally jQved. Louis had caused to be registered 
by the Parliament, in i714, an edict which de- 
clared his sons by Mtidame de Montespan heirs 
of the crown, in default of princes of the blood ; 
and, in 1715, an edict which placed them on an 
equality of rank with the princes of the blood. 
These edicts were instigated and approved by 

Madairfe de Main'tenon. She did more : and to 

♦ 

raise' the Duke of Maine to a position which 
might sheltei' him from the hostility of the 
Duk(j of Orleans, she prevailed upon Louis to 
e^pchce a will which should leave to tha. Duke 
only the tijle of .Regent, and rcservu the power 
for a council to be named by him. The same 
will gave to the Duke of Maine the superinten- 
dance of the^young king’s, education,, with • the 
care of his person and the command of the 
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hoiisebb|(J tjroopsT But Liouis did not deceive 
himself upob the future efficacy of this royal 
testament*. I waiS Compelled ^to make it/’ he 
said tf> Many of Modena, ‘‘ but as ^bon as I am 
dead, it will be worth nothing.” ^ 

His last iliness broke^out^tow^ircfs the middle 
of August, 1715. He h^d shown, with respect 
It) his will, some casual ^mJStoms ^of anger 
against Madame de Maintenon, but all ill-f!fel- 
ing passed away at the ajfproach of death. He 
remembergd on]/ the satisfaction afforded *by 
her friendship for so many year^ * 

“ I regret bilt you,’* he said Jtio her ; “ I have, 
not rendered you happy, but dlTJtlTosei ^senti- 
ments of friendship and^esteeffi which yoU de- 
serve I have invariably cherished. The only 
thing that grieves me, is q^dtting* you ; but I 
hope soon to see you again,” 

When his senses failed him, Madame de 
Maintenon quitted his side, and withdrew to 
Sajnt Cyr. He did not expire until the^follow- 
ing day, and during this interval she contested 
herself with the tidings sent to her, hour after 
hour* by the Marshal de Villeroy. It is .diffi- 
cult to ^mderstand this conduct. ,Did ilTprp. 
ceed from het" nahiral selfishness and, coldness, 
of was it the reserve of a deep sorrow, unwill- 
ing to Expose itself to the observation of the 
crowd ? 

At length, on the 1st of September, 1715i 
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Maderiioiselle d’Aumale entered her ap«rtment 
with the significant words : — “ Mac^arrie, every- 
body is at the churfih.”'»‘ She understood; 
arose in silence repaired to the cburchs and 
listened there to the Office for the Dead. Her 
grief, to air appearanc/j, was cahn and col- 
lected. ^ ^ ^ 

No dispositioiV ia.Louis’s will provided tor hor 
remaining years, but the Duke of Orleans at 
Once and, rnost delicatbly continued her pension 
of ‘48,000‘livres. This she •mainly expended 

• ’u|)on her favojirite foundation at Saint Cyr, 
^where she spent, the remaindeis of her life — 
^never^ fariljg^ torth from its tranquil precincts, 

and teceiving but few ^visitors, and at long in- 
tervals.** Her ambition had expired with Louis 
XIV. She fiad shared his glory, his splendour, 
>and his power ; what could she hope fn^m his 
successor? ’ Ambition passed away with the 
means of gratifying it, and religion, as fiir as 
her sorhewhat narrow intellect could comprehend 
^ it, etijoyed an undisputed sway over her mind 
and heart. ' 

The discovery of the conspiracy of Cellamare, 
involved the fall and imprisonment of the 
Duke and; Duchess of Maine, severely affected 
the health of the recluse. It seemed tp* Shatter 
the links which had held her so closely to life. 

* Amongst these were the Czar Peter, in July, 1717. 
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Her jfiijenjjjth rSpidly failed her, and It soon 
became . e\adent that her end was at hand. 
She saw it appltacK with a noble com- 
posure. As she shrewdly * remarked, Death 
was the least notable event in her career — a 
career whiih had opienecj. in« a* prison, had 
sparkled in a palace, anpd^languishcd to a dreary 
close in a charitable foui\datfon. She died of 
no disease, but, as Fontenelle said of hirwself, 
of the great difficulty* of living J • Her life 
went out Jike th& flickering flame of a slovvly- 
wasting torch.* To the last fiet intellect *aar 
serted its suj^femacy over the body*. A few 
minutes before her death she e^jlifhed»J:o hen 
old triend, the Duke »f*Nbailles Adieu, 
my dear Duke ! Some ^oit h(3,urs more, and 
1 shall be on the point of •fearnin^g the mystery 
ot things.” . She began that mysterious and 
eternal study on the 18th of April,* 171?). 

She was buried in the church of Saint Cyr 
and a stately tomb enshrined iier remains. Su\ 
•during the fierce tempests of the French Revo- , 
lution the church was destroyed, ifnd^the tomb 
perished. Saint Cyr is now a military school, 
and a «hapel is attached to it for tlje use'^of Jits 
pupils. ^ In*a cca’ner of that chapel ja tablet of 
black* marble will assuredly attract the gaze of 
the most cursory observer, for its inscription, 
though brief, is pregnant with% thought and 
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emotioA. Thus runs the legend — thus^ ^.id no 
more 
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GABRIELLE • D-^lTSTREES, 

DUCHESS OF BEAUF0R7. 

Ce ne sent pns ties yeux, ce sont plutm- des diVax, 
ils ont dessus les rois la puissance absolue. * 

Dieux ! Non, ce sont des cieux, ils otit coulfiur bleue ! 
Et le mouvemeut prompt, commpe,celui fees cieux.’* 

PojRCHERO, in Les Muses Franqoises*^ 
#• • 

Gabrielle d’Estr6es, the most famous of 
the beauties of France, and whpse renowii is in- 
separably associated with the glory of the rpost 
popular of the French monarchs, was born at 
the Chateau de Coeuvres, near SoissorfS, in the 
year IS^G. Her father was a gallant soEJier, 
who had deserved^ well of his countrj — Antoin*e 
cFEstre^,' Marquis de Coeuvres. Her mother, 
Fran^oise Babou de La Bourdaisiere, was thar 
grand-daughter of the illustrious Florimond 
Robertel,. secretary of state, in the reign of 
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Henry II. At an early age* ^ Gajjri^lV gave 
promisfe of a remarkable beauty, when time 
should have developed tlife fair proportions, 
rounded the* slender figure, and lent expfession 
to the radiant face. Though her mother was 
notorious for . the .looseness of her ‘life, the 
daughter showed^ a high sense of purity and 
religion, and Her , rese»’ve* was the despair of 
all^the young nobles in her neighbourhood. She 
reached the age of seventeen without knowing 
what it wds to love, and her heart was as inno- 
■sent as her I'ovfliness was without blemish. 

, Shortly after., the accession Of Henri Quatre 
. to hi^^ piV-dariOus throne, he despatched on a 
mission to Monsieur d’Estrdes the first gentle- 
man of' his'; chtrab’er, the handsome and ac- 
complished iSuke <lc BeHegarde. This brilliant 
“ courtier gazed with wonder on the beauty so 
l®ng concedled in the obscurity of a feudal 
castk. Her tresses glowed with burnished 
gold ; ^er blue eyes sparkled with a dazzling 
fire’; her com pinion was radiantly fair ; her 
nose well shaped and aquiline. Her mouth 
was .well filled with pearly teeth, and hei* lips 
rpseiiibled ^he all-compelling bow of the God 
of Love. , A stately throat,* a gently-swelling 
bust, a rounded arm and slender hand, these 
"completed the charms which a fascinating ad- 
dress and natural elegance of movement ren^v 
dered still more irresistible. 
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iici|'jar|e and .loved; nor vfas his 

evident devotion unpleasing to Madethoiselle 

d’Estrees, ’who had» never b’efore encountered 

* * * 

a ca\tilier jso handsome, so galfent, and so 
chivalrous. The course of true love seemed 
with this#forlunate twain to^fun, most smoothly, 
for though Gabrielle hsld been betrothed from 
l^r cltildhood to And]c Brancas, Sieur dc 
Villars — \>rother of the* Marquis de Villars 
who had married her elck^r sister J^lijptte — the 
Marquis de Coeufres could not resist*his daugh-* 
tor’s entreaties, bnd consented to ‘affiance liSr* 
to the Duke dc» Bellegarde. was not, in-^ 

deed, insensible to the advant<i!i:es*^f an alli- 
ance with a noble so {powerful and. wealthy, 
and who stood so high in the tfavyur of King 
Henry. The lovers exchanged irings in his 
presence ; the Duke presented his lady-love* 
with his portrait ; and then retifrned *to bis 
duties at court, where his engagement to‘ an 
unknown beauty excited great astonishmSnt. 

. At this time Henri Quatrtr was holding* his 
court at Mantes, and relieving ithe sterner 
toils of empire by sharing in the bancjuet.and 
the song. The dames and detnoisellCS' yf 
Mantes were*oftea the theme of, the mefry talk 
of«the jocund monarch and his courtiers, and 
much surprise was expressed at the indifferenefi' 
/with whic& the Duke de Bellegarde conducted 
himself among them. They could not con- 
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ceive that a country maiden could wor- 

thy riv'al of the dazzling dames de la cour. 
The Duke replied that notOone of these could 
hope to eqi/al la dame de ses pens^Ss, the 
beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrdes. Henry laughed 
at the lover's 4nfatuati^on. Bellegardo, piqued 
at his incredulity, invited him to accompany 
him to the ‘Db^teau de Cceuvres, and 
with his own eyes determine Whether he 
used the .language 'of exaggeration. The 
king prortiised ; and thus, *as Mademoiselle 
■de Guise sagely^ observes, “ the hoppless lover 
.became the artificer ofhisowh misfortunes;” 
for it , war^lJuei' to that ill-omened visit that 
he perilled his fiappin£ss and lost the favour of 
the king. * * 

Shortly afterwatds, the king and BcUegarde 
. being in the neighbourhood of Senlis, the latter 
solicited th'(? royal permission to visit his be- 
trothed at Cceuvres. The request produced a 
fresh butbreak of Henry’s raillery, and the 
vaunting lover, though well acquainted wit.h. 
the monarch’s amorous disposition, again urged 
him , to see for himself whether the beauty of 
J^adtVnoiselle Gabrielle might not claim the 
most feryent idolatry. As , the* chateau was 
situated at no great distance from Senlis; Henry 
'•consented; and king and courtier mounted 
their horses and rode hastily forward. Henrfy^ 
was received with the welcome due to .so brave 
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a king^;«anti the beautifu> Gabrielle did homage 
to him by kissing his hand, gmd proffered the 
wine-cup ’for his r^ceslimept,. Her loveliness 
burst * upott the astonished monarch, as the 
glories ‘of the new world broke on^ the 'dazzlec 
eyes of Coiambus. Fij/Ksh^-and pure, and un- 
sophisticated it took cftf^Jtive# the royal b^'art 
ahd the memories of * all /former loves paled 
before thS fervency of this new passion. 
taking his leave the king’ s looks showed how 
powerfully*he was moved, and when he com- 
manded tl-ke Marquis to bring his fair daugfitef 

to the court at* Manfes, the ‘Duke de Belle- 

* ‘ V 

garde probably regretted that ne had |v*essed 
so susceptible a monarch ijo 'accompany him on 
a visit to his ^^ancee. * * * 

‘‘ His Majesty, attended* by * Bellegar^dc,’’ 
says Miss Freer, “ returned-' to Senlis in ver^ 
pensive mood ; from whence he proceeded tc 
Mantes, where affairs demanded his presence- 
Frqfn that period, the king constantly sent 'ty 
compliment and to enquire after the healtb of 
Mademoiselle d’Estrees ; never, it w^is observed, 
selecting Monsieur de Bellegarde as bis mes- 
senger. • The admiration so vividly demorr- 
strated bj^ King Henry did not, however, shake 
th'e allegiance of Gabrielle towards her be- 
trothed, tp whom she was sincerely attached. 
^he Duke’s matrimonial proposals, to which 
so many ladies aspired, jflattered the ambitior 

s 2 
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of Mademoiselle d’Estrees. His ^-eai V'Palfh 
and handsome person gratified her* vanity ; 
and, to quote her own wol'ds, ‘ she desired no 
better fortune than to become the wife of* Mon- 
sieur de Bellegarde.’ ” 

For a firaej Henry, was recallbd Yrom his 
drearns of love and h^iSuty by the perplexities 
».^r(^is position, and in’-his military operations 
qiga'hist the leaders of the League llorgot, or 
seemed "to® forget, (jabrielhi d’Estrees. That 
fascinating lady was, meanwhile,, beset by 
'anojiher lover, <he Duke de Longueville, who, 

* iiaviq^* beep s^irt by Hen*^ry on a financial mis- 
sion to Mantes' had seen and been conquered. 
Venlt, vidit, vicfus- est. The offer of his 
hand was regarded with favour by her father, 
for;,he was ’’a prince of the- royal blood, and 
' neriditary , lord high chamberlain of France; 
but the Marquis, declined to put any pressure 
on hi| daughter’s inclinations, and Gabrielle 
elected to remam faithfuTto Bellegarde. .She 
opened, however, a platonic correspondence 
with Lopgileville, recording for him the scandal 
of Mantes, while he retailed the on dits of 
the royal court; nor did she fear td indulge* 
in numerous j'ests and epigrtims'upon the no- 
^ torious weaknesses of King Henry,' whom 
she nicknamed, “ the king with the grizzled 
beard” — (sa*MajesU d la barbe grise.) 

In September 1690, the king dispersed his 
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victorias ilrmy in various provinces, and pre- 
pared, after an arduous campaign, to enjoy an 
interval 6f repose. *♦ Jle retirad^o Senlis, and 
summoned* thither the Marquis de Coeuvres 
and his’ daughter, under pretext.tl^at the Mar- 
quis mi^ht ‘take his 0|ths»*AS i member of the 
royal gouncil. The, sdnjmo»s was most un- 
acceptable to Gabrielle,*'w,hae complained bitterly 
that Henry's attentions sullied her maiden- 
fame, while she grieved at the* popular 
rumour that her lover. Bellegarde had been 
ensnared hy the charms of Mademoiselle do 
Guise. On her arrival at Senlis, ,^she offerecf 
Bellegarde to cons'ent to a private ncigirriage 
as the only means of evachn'g ‘‘ the evil designs 
of his Majesty but the l5ukfi was not chival- 
rous enough to dare the ro*yal wfath. Never- 
theless, she continued constant in l^er affection^ 
avoided all private converse with the king, be- 
haved towards Bellegarde .on all occa^ons as 
he? affianced husband, returned Henry’s pre- 
sents, and even implored him to expedite her 
union with her lover. This obstindte j-esistance 
served but to inflame the passion of Henri 
Quatre,*who was always too ready to break 
through .the resft-aints of kingly honour and 
nianly Virtue, when spell-bound by the en^ 
chantment of female beauty. He called the 
* Duke de Bellegarde into his cabiiiet, and com- 
manded him at once to renounce his claims to 
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the hand of Mademoiselle d^!l^str6l3s,« You 
know that I lovg her,” he exclaimed,* “ and I 
warn you not to pross path. Neither in 
war, politics', nor love will I suffer a*^ rival. 
Heed my word^ !” The Duke saw thdt there 
was no alternative bwt ol^edience, and prbraised to 
quit,3enlis withoat dplfty. _ 

In vain the Vaw Gabrielle broke into tears 
ancf lamentations, and “cursed the Yorra that 
pleased a king in vain her father respectfully 
represented to Henry the injury inflicted on his 
daughter by the rupture of so desirable an 
■alliance. Jhe king persisted ' in demanding 
Belleggirde^s submission. He visited the beauty 
in the hope of soothing her disappointment and 
moderating her dnger, but she wept continually, 
and flinging herself' on her knees implored him 
\o restore to her side her affianced husband. 
When she found him immoveable, she rose, 
and abpptly left the apartment, and during the 
night quitted Senlis, and returned to jier 
father’s castle. Nor did she give any heed to 
the letters df recall despatched on the following 
day “by .the impatient Henry and the Marquis 
ds dmuvres. 

King Henry was deeply afifected by ,her flight, ' 
and vented his anger in bitter reproach.efe against 
her father. It is believed that hejnowmpde 
known to Monsieur d’Estr&s his projectS^ 
relative to the beautiful Gabrielle, as henceforth 
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the J^jy'quis steadily repulsed every siStor for 
her hand. 

But it* IS not giVjpn t5 kings to dally for ever 
in ‘‘Paphian bowers/' and Herfry was sum- 
moned* from his amorous attractions by the 
progress* of»the enemy’s fqcceSf under the cele- 
brated Alexander Farnese, t^e greatest captain 
ijfhis*age. Henry 'qijittec^Setolis, and repaired 
to Chauifiont, harassing* the Spaniards by# the 
celerity of his movement#. He afterivards joined 
his princ^al offlcers at La Ffere, ‘where they 
awaited hjm wifh reinforcement;^. * 

It w’as at this epoch that Jie determined on, 
the most romantic and advehiuroii^ passage in 
his romantic and adventqrousrlife. The 6hdteau 
de Coeuvres was twenty-fouri niiles •froiri La 
Ffere; the intervening country *was thronged^ 
with bands of marauders, and Soissons vms 
garrisoned by the League. Yet, in*spite'’of these 
dangers, Henry resolved upon a visit to the 
obdurate beauty, whose flight from S?nlis.had 
caused him such bitter sorrow. To* his ardent, 
letters Gabrielle had vouchsafed no reply. He 
trusted she would relent to his sighs aj^d 
prayers. Her resistance deepeneij the^as^on 
which her Icrveliuess had lighted up, find he was 
determined to shake her resolution by an act of 
^fojtion and a deed of daring worthier of a 
paladin than a king. His courtiers were amazed 
at his rashness, but their words of warning 
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were uiiheeded. At the risk of his crown, his 
kingdoid, and his life, he determined upon 
imploring his pardon, kneejing at the lljet of La 
Belle Gabrielle. 

He set out from La Ffere, early in the dim 
misty morning of the ],8th of No. ember, ac- 
companied by twplve cuvaliers, among whom 
were the trusty G'vry,-.. Rosny, and Biron. 
Biroa rode forwards to announce "to Ma- 
demoiselle, dlEstrees the approaching visit of the 
king, whom he was afterwards to i^cturn to 
meet, and guidft^^to the chateau, Ajt a little 
village about nine miles from Cccuvres, Henry 
quitted ,,his'* atttAi^ants, and prosecuted his 
journey on foot, in ‘the disguise of a peasant 
which Biion had left for his use at a wayside 
inn. To complete the transformation, he carried 
a-vtick of straw on his head. Certainly, never 
since the days of myth and fable, did love 
effect a more wonderful metamorphosis ! 

It. was difficuft for even the invincible 
GabrifeUe to resist 'so surprising a proof of her ■ 
royal lover’g devotion. As Voltaire says : 

“ 001111% ,un pouroir si grand qu’eut pu faire d’Estrdes ? 
Paroune charme indomptable eUe dtait- attirce ; 

Elle arait a qpmbattre, en ce funests jour, 

Sa jeunesse, son coeur, un heros, et I’amour !'* 

English. 

“ How could the ‘maid resist a power so great ? 
Spell-bound, she sank, by a resistless fate ; 
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Call’d, qji that day of doom„ to bear her part ♦ 

Gains? youth, a hero, love, and her own hea*t !” 

She di(i not all(i\Y herself, .however, to suc- 
cumb* too quickly. Accompanied Iby her sister, 
Madame de^ Villars, a woman of ambitious 
spirit arid intriguing djspgsiticm, she received 
the king in a low gallery \yhicb opened^ on a 
bhlcony, reached from>he garden by a flight oi 
steps. Tlfe reception was cold and ungracious.’’ 
Mademoiselle professed t5 be disgusted with the 
coarse ru^e garb assumed by the fbyal adven- 
turer to disguise his person. ^ “ It gave hitrf,*’ 
she said, so *ridicufeus an •aspect tbftt shi 
could not look at him without 4augfti\ig.’J She 
had nothing to say to hit»;*and with a •saucy 
smile and a frowning brow^ she l^ft the gallery. 
But a few minutes afterwards she returned, and 
offered him some refreshment. The king to 0 fe 
from her hands a cup of wine ^nd a* slice oi 
bread, but refused other viands. A brief con- 
versation followed, in which ^ visible relenting 
on the part of the flattered* beauty so cheered 
the enamoured Henry, that on taking leave, he 
said *to- Madame de Villars, I have now a, good 
heart tftat nothing will go wrong \yith fHfe, Ijut 
all things pfosptr. I am going to pursue the 
enemy/ and in a day or two ma belle ill hear 
vjWt. gallant exploits I have accomplished fbr 
'ove of her.’’ ' 

It was at this interview, according to the so- 
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called Mhxoires de la Belle 'Gdbrielhp^ that 
Henri Quatre related to Gabrielle the story of his 
first love — a narrative hot jll'Calculated to in- 
fluence a woofian’s heart. The reader wifi not, 
perhaps, be indisposed to linger for a few minutes 
over the episode^ though it may iBterrupt the 
flow of our biogr^hical summary. 

« 

* Fleurette and Henri Quatre. 

1^ € 

' They were seated round the' winter^fire — the 
g'Sulant king - of the snow-white pl\ime, the 
beautiful Gabrielle, Madame de Villars, and the 
impetuous fiironi' Henry sat somewhat in the 
shadow, and occasionally ventured to take the 
hand of the dn'mede ^espensees. Ah ! with what 
1 deep, soft lustre shone her eloquent eyes, and 
hs.w rare a rose bloomed upon each tender 
cheek ! . . l%ose blue eyes, that fair cheek, 

not yet forgotten by the heart of romantic 
France !‘ Not yet* forgotten : die out all the old 
traditions— wane away into the darkness all the 
legends once forming the faith of a people—* 
ranisi) into the dim shadow a nation’s dearest, 
prQ,uddhi,, loftiest associations ; but for ever lives, 
andimmede and- unforgotten, ..the' fame of a 
wondrous beauty and a true love. So the 
charms of Gabrielle still bloom in tale and sda^, 
and all France remembers her fond and faith^ 
fill heart ; and even now, to the poet’s fancy. 
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her ^Ic^uent eyes are £ull of light, and a rose 
is still upon her tender cheeks ! * 

The cetiversatioii had gra4ually passed from 
light ^and ^graceful persiflage — a^ is often the 
case when the heart throbs with^ deep meanings 
and gende fancies — into earnest talk, and the 
faces both of the king antj beauty wore a 
IhougFitful and elevated *e;j^}r&ssion. The fire- 
light sh(tt athwart the hall in fitful flashes^iand 
flung grotesquely moviftg shadow .upon the 
quaintly-decoratM arras. And th(5 Noverhbeft 
wind can^e soughing over thejyide and dreary;* 
moorlands, with marry a tale, of perilo^is sea<^ 
and lands of bleakest desolation, ^d stole in 
sorrowful gqsts through the chinks and crannies 
of the clattering casemehts.* And -the night 
deepened into an oppressive gloom ; an^ ^ 
sense of the silence and agony of the darknaes 
penetrated the hearts of all. * 

Nay, nay,’’ cried the king, in sudden reply 
to Gabriqlle’s whispered doiAts, “ nev^r, never 
did I love as I love now !” land then chacking 
himself, he continued, with a sigh^ “ never — 
but * 9 «ce/' 

“ Atid then, sire,” exclaimed Qabrifiile, “ it 
was your^r^^ Icwe, and the lady of .your heart 
was named Fleurette.” ^ 

J'hqu hast spoken truly, raamie*' replied 
the king ; “ and she still lives iri^my memory — 
poor Fleurette V* 
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“ TeH us her history, sire,^ continik^d Ga- 
brielle ; I would fain know by heart a romance 
so tender and so true.” , ** 

But thotr wilt teach me to fc?rget even 
Fleurette and he pressed her hand , ^dth a 
lover’s fervour. > Let us not medt^le ’with so 
sad a tale. Let tjae dead rest in peace !” 

“ But I would wirh tt. know,” rejoined Ga- 
brielJe, softly, and with a warm qui6k blush, 
** whether, FJeurette could love like Gabrielle.” 

belle amie^ I can refuse thee nothing. 
v-iMy friends, listen to my tale, if ye .will, and 
Jyeasurk it up in. your hearts, ff ye can, but 
whisper it '’viot into other cars ; respect the 
secrets' of jbl king.” 

His att^ndapts<eagerly assured him that not 

word should descape' their constant lips. But 
tlrst fair Gabriellc made no such promise, or if 
she did, '“she /drgot to keep it ; and consequently 
the present writer is enabled to tell his readers, 
nearly in Henry’s bwn language, the Tale of t|;^ie 
JKing^5 First Love. 

“ I was but thirteen years old,” commenced 
the^.king, “ and I had been educated af Paris 
with a superabundance of care, by an erudite 
preceptor,^ named La Gaucherie, who h^d al- 
ways on his lips the* admirable moral quatrahi^ 
of Pibrac, knd hurled them at me every mo- 
iment with no despicable skill. He hated wo- 
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men ^with the utmost singleness of spirit; mo- 
destly bluslied when compelled to address them, 
obdurately closed liis *eyes gather than look 
upon them, and could only cdhaprehend the 
symmetry oWjutin hexameters, or the beauty of 
sparkling Alcaics! Witl^.hisp pupil, however, 
no such prejudice exisl?ed^. Retted by the,ladies 
6f the Court, flatteredXvitln e*asy kisses, smiled 
upon by** gracious eyes, it is not wonderful that 
became a man before f had grown ©ut of boy- 
hood. Qn one* occasion, however,* when I was 
toying with a fair girl namefl Aminta, I* wueP 
surprised by the sudHen entrance of lA Gad* 
cherie. The good man shftt hfe' eyes, and 
quoted Pibrac ; but an •hPbur afterwards I was 
on my way to Norac, in his *austbre* company, 
and with moral platitudes •ringing in my jaded 
ears. " ^ • 

At Nerac, however, I soon Ic^arnecf to forget 
the syrens of the Court; and the April glories 

of the earth furnished me with an endless store 

■ • • 

• of sweet thoughts and gentle fancies. * With 
‘how light a ripple sparkled the stream through, 
the* .kafy recesses of the wood ! — with how 
geniaPa smile the glowing heavens looB?d upon 
the lus^ vigour* of the trees!* How in every 
’croft And combe laughed the flowers !«-how the 
^•Ji^lgdy.of happy birds floated upon the 'mur- 
murous wind ! I was never weary of studying 
the changing loveliness of Nature— never weary < 
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of listening to the wondrous variations* her 
glorious* music. Spmething of the poetry which 
lived, and breathed,, and shone around me, stole 
into my youthful heart, and I looked back with 
disgust to the hours of empty dalliance wasted 
at the feet of liberal- beauties. '■ " 

t 

“Now, it charv^ed that, one day, when I was 
walking with my tutor in the umbrageous sofi* 
tudes of the wood — long vistas of pint? and oak, 
t’remulous^vwth sunshine, and resonant with song 
—a butterfly of a rare species attracted, rny atten- 
Hion'and I began/ vigorous pursuit. As I sped 
«4iinwari, the sonorous voibe of *my pedagogue 
rolled after ine a 'quatrain of Pibrac’s : — 

*Ab, happy lijho far from those that smile 
And fawn in gilded pfilace-splendours, live ; 

^ilHfcds’d from anxious throbs and courtly p:uile, 

J31est with the joys which brooks and blossoms give !' 

But I soon escaped from his monotonous 
philosopliy^ and lost sight of him altogether. 
»Under the green leaves, and over the soft turf, 
I still pursued my butterfly, when, suddenly, I 
discovered in « the distance a young girl— ap- 
parently^ beautiful — who was loading her lap 
with wood-violets. She soon perceived *my 
approach^, and, like a timid fawn, took ' flight, 
heeding neither my cries nor prayejs, 
checked by a Vapid stream which sparkled and 
shimmered among the thick long fern.* Th^ 
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I overlook hei, in^mediately flinging my 
arms^arpund her, I enabraced her with? ardour. 
She wept a little at first, but^ soon broke into 
laughter — ^and, *ah, lier laughter# was divine ! 
In my.ench^tment I almost forgot to notice 
that this S|f7eet nymph of^ the;* v^ood, this fair 
and gentle Oread, w&s clad in a peasant’s 
(Jress.* • • 

“ ‘ Mjfc love, my life P I cried, with sudden 
jpassion, looking straight* into her paj*nest t?yes, 
and^sping hei* slender hands; ‘-tell me ’thy 
name !’ 

* My lord,* she replied, ^ iny liame il Fleu- 
rette; and I am the daughtejjof )kfe gardener 
of the chateau/ 

‘‘ ‘ Darling, wilt thou • lo\^ me if I love 
thee ?’ . . ^ 

“ ‘ I may not. I am of too low a birtE# 
for you, I am sure of it, are a great prince/ 

“ ‘ Ah, little one, that difficulty is easily sur- 
mounted. I will call thee Madam^ atid thou 
wilt call me Sir /’ 

. ‘‘ ‘ Or rather, my lord, call me ^'leurette, aiiu- 

1 wiUjtjall thee r-’ 

‘ Henry, if the name please thee/ 

‘I dare mot ^presume/ 

. “ ‘ Dare, dare, Fleurette ! and Heaven knows 
ho/ 1 shall love thee/ 

“ ^Ah*, Henry !’ and as she murmured my 
name, a blush stole over brow, and cheek, and 
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bosom, •'like the rose-tist on the Alpin'^ snow, 
‘ 1 wish' I might dare to love thee as — as — I 
do.’ 

“ ‘ Look, Fleurette !’ I interrupted, her,* ‘ yon- 
der comes my preceptor, and I wmld not that 
he should see us together. To-morrowi ma plus 
chhe^ at early d^iWn, mfet me here, in this de- 
lightful nook — ol alipla«jes the tnost agreeable to 
thy ^lenry, for here he saw thee first.' 

“ ‘ Farewtell, my lord. I will not fail thee oi) 
the morrovir.’ 

<• 

, ‘ Farewell, cjjeautiful Fleurette ! j’emember 

0 ^— remember -that I love thee !’ 

“I iiastfiy pressed my lips to hers, and glid- 
ing through a thi6k apd leafy copse, knelt down 
in the pieasaht '^sha'dow. La Gaucherie ap- 
.wofiched, and seeing Fleurette seated on the 
brink of the crystal rivulet, shrewdly guessed 
where f had been delayed. 

. “ ‘ Child,’ he cried, ‘ have you seen the little 
prince in this direction ?’ 

V “ ■’ No, indeed,* replied Fleurette ; ‘ besides, 
I have not stirred from the spot where I am now 
sitting.* . 

c“ ‘ An, my daughter,’ said La Gauchetie, with 
uplifted finger and a grave brow, ' falsehood is 
the fatljfr of all the vices, just as idleness is 
their mother. When you gloss over the thith, 
be more ashaihed of yourself than of others.’ 

“ ‘ Nay, sir, do not chide me,’ interrupted 
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Fleurettp, with V scrrtling lip and a sparkling 

(JYP. ^ 

“ ' I da'not, my*dau|jhter* but I would warn 
you 

‘‘ ‘ Seek HOt to grasp at what thou cah’st not hold. 

Nor with higk honours ffraoolc*.* over-bold !’ 

“ ‘Monsieur de Lar'Grifcherie/ said I sud- 
(lenly making my appearance, much to \ the 
pedagogue’s discomfiture, ‘ v^hht moi’all- 
ties have •you been dinning into Fleurette's ears, 
wiiile 1 •liave^lieen exploring* these pleasahf* 
glades ?’ * ' 

“ ‘ Hn, ha r retorted he ; 
that her name is Flcurette'/ You 
have the gift of divination.^ * 

“ I blushed deeply at my unlucky inadi?v?rif 
tence. 

“ ‘ Well, sir/ I replied, ‘ I admit that you 
never whispered such a name in tb|5 whole 
coyrse of my studies.’ 

“ ‘ It was only to-day, your Highness,’ re/ 
joined my tutor, ‘ that I quoteti .to you a 
quatWih felicitously applicable £ft the jjfesent 
moment : — 

^To hate the truth, to love deceit. 

And wilfully the simple cheat ; 

^To ’Spread abroad each false report, 

These are the virtues of a court.’ 


u "kn(/i7, thy), 
must certainly 


A'OL. I. 


T 
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“ Without waiting fpr \» fitriher dosg of Pi- 
brac’s rhymes, I returned to the chateau*; and 
Fleurette, imitating my example, sped away to 
her father’s cottage. La Gaucherie ren1t)ined, 
to bestow his dull platitudes upon,, the trout in 
the river. , „ • 

“ On the mot^ow, after a night of delicious 
dreams, in which 'Flfufe^p conspicuously figured, 
the 4 ays of the sun gli'ding through the lattice 
warned tyift that the* tryst-hour had arrived^ 
hnd long before La Gaucherte. had avOjKe to 
PIbrac and pbilpsophy, I had r^ached^the banks 
of theytream and the leafy bowt-r where I had 
hidden\ mybelf en the previous evening. I 
Waited some tfme for the coming of Fleurette, 
until doubt and disappointment moved me even 
to tears. But as ^ was on the point of return- 
‘iRg, heart-broken and sorrowful, the peasant- 
beauty 'appeared. 1 flew to meet her ; with 
tears and sighs I clasped her to my heart, and 
kissed fier again and again. Then I made her 
sit down oh the blossomy turf, and seated my- 
self beside Iyer. I perceived that her eyes were 
red yi^ith weeping, and anxiously enquireiL' 

^ “ ‘ Whatj Fleurette ! are you not pleased to see 
me?’ * , . \ . 

" ‘ Oh, yes, Henry,’ she replied ; ‘ but I have 
bPen thinking over the wise sayings' of'"your 
tutor, and it seems to me that I am we^k and 
foolish to love one so much above me. in rank 
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and station, and that ib is madness lor you lo 
love so* poor a girl as 1/ * 

“ ‘ TWdli shf^t {hjn^ lothcr.wlse, my love, my 
life, when, thou seest how boundless is ray de- 
votion.— 

* l| 

“ ‘ You •may love me jpr »vhile, Henry, but 
you will soon weary then — anfl then 

—I sliall die !’ 

‘ Ffeurette,* I exclaimed, ' I love thee so 
^^ai^ionately that when 1 am a cjiovvned Idrig, 
thou ?hajt be my queen/ 

“ * Ob, no !*Let rne remain #the pcadant-gij*^, 
the daughter of the*gardener, of your pbateaV, 
so that you do but love me/ 

‘‘ ‘I have heard, my^ sweetlieart,.thart ^ows"* 
consecrated by the holy nSme»of*God can never 
be broken ; hear me, theD,*sweai‘ by the 
God that my love shall only end with my lifc.^ 

“ * I believe in you; and as for irfe, I — but 
remember, Henry, if ever, for three days at a 
time, I do not see you, I shall know you are 
perjured, faithless, false / ’ • 

“ ' And thinking me so, what»wquld you d<v 
Fleitrette 

"“Henry,’ she said, with a grave, fffd vpice, 
still ringing ia ray ears, ‘ the briglit stream 
•which now so faithfully glasses our lovijjg forms 
shall copsole me with a swift death !’ ^ 

It is agreed, then,’ I exclaimed, in all the 
eagerness of a love which I felt to be undying, 

T 2 
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‘ the absence of either of for three days shall 
he accepted as a sign of a broken troth/ • 

And from that , Happy ^mc^menf \ve met, 
day after da 3 ^‘'and dreamed and loved. We 
felt no fear of La Gaucherie, who heA forgotten 
the existence of «?len]:ette. April passed away, 
and the genial reigp‘^d cjueen-like over the 
blessed earth, and“stii!, at^ morning and at even-' 
ing, bind clasped in hand, we roamed the woods 
together, r * 

‘ “ And th{‘n a cloud came over our^ heaven, 
sori^ow stolen ^into our Arcady of love and 
ii^hocenW. One « morning, when I met my 
woodlan^-be^ty, saw that she had been 
weeping. . 

‘ Why dost <ihou wwp, my life?’ I said, 
azid. jtenderly kissed, her. ‘ See, I . laugh with 
gfet'this morning at the soft pressure of thy 
lips — rucTdier 5nd fresher than the rose close- 
nestling to thv breast !’ 

• Henry,’ said* she, mournfully, ‘ this rose 
ti^-morrow wdll be dry and withered ; neverthe* 
Jess, 1 pray^thi?e, preserve it as a souvenir of our* 
love and happiness.’ 

‘V*De*Srer to me than the relic of d^Tr a 
saint,’ T cried, ‘ it has been w^armed by thy tender 
bosom l^But what is it grieves thee, Fleu-* 
retteT' 

“ ‘ I dreamed, Henry, of the dark /limy 
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waters^ of a desolate swampr—a certain sign of 
deaft),*my Henry.’ 

“ ‘ Sv^eethea^t,’Jl replied, •* put to flight such 
gloomy fincies, they are truly* the vapours of 
hell. • Airck believe, that if thoij^ d^est, I will as 
speedily follow thee, I g©ul(> not live without 
Fleurette.’ 

• “‘^ay, I beseech ^e€i*to* live, my Henry, 
for one ‘day thou wilt be a king — a T^ighty 
^owreign ; and for the strong h?irfd and^ the 
readyTbr^in there will be work to do which must 
be done.i * 

“It is sai(J that*the Future reveals itself V) 
those who stand upon the dafk^ thfeb/ld of ^h^ 
Eternal. There was a softiething in*Fle\irctte’s 
words which shot, arrow-like^^to'nfty heart, with 
a conviction of their trifth, and I could n^t 
reply to her. 1 fell into a passiop of weepTng. 
A presentiment of approaching* evil weighed 
heavily upon my soul; and thus, with^ighs and 
tears, and sorrowful embraces, pass^id our try st- 
ing-hour. It was the last 1 

“ ‘ To-morrow, Henry,’ she ‘cried, as we' 
.parted: 

“‘To-morrow, Fleurette,’ I •repl^d, ^ to- 
morrow^.’ 

• “ That evening I was seized with > ^lent 
fever, and before morning I became delirious. 
The ibech was summoned, and ^1 the resources 
of his skill wer^ scarcely sufficient to save my 
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life. Sfill the merhory’of Fleurette was^stfong 
upon my brain, and I begged of those around 
me to warn me of - her conditeon/^ The^ t^ated 
ray incoherent speeches as the delusions of a 
madman. Al^sJ alas ! What caTcifi they for a 
peasant’s daughtt^ ?». What did th^^y know of , 
Fleurette’s love foiP ^ They - soothed me 

with soft words, but‘hee^ed not my prayers nor 
obey/d my commands. 

“^Fleurettb, when the three days had elani®"d^ 
called at the chateau to gain some tidings of 
Yfel tt^ltry. The, servants laughed at what they 
Hioughtt her jaudacity, and falsely told her that I 
hj^fl setAut fcr PrfHs. 

‘ Be it so,’ she replied, ‘ dreams, then, are 
warnings from' orf high of events about to hap- 
prn.^ I have waited the three days, and 
now ! — 

“ Then, half running, half walking, she 
glided tl^rough the gardens of the chateau, and 

ente/red the i\ood, , 

* « 

*\ “ At that moment I was seized in my bed* 

' with a strange paroxysm. I moved to and fro 
as one who struggles against the tide, uiltil, ex> 
ha&sted.by the violence of my motions, I fell 
back and feinted. 

“^Tl^next day, when LaGaucherie had tem- 
porarily withdrawn from my bedside^ rose 
hastily, and, though pale with weakness, and 
trembling violently, contrived, to dress* myself. 
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I travwsed with*a stvlft* foot- the corrid(^s of the 
chaftaa, descended the stairs, opened the gar- 
den door, ^cros^ed^'t^he g^irden, and still undis- 
covered, ijiade my way into the® wood. From 
afar oflR-keard the brawling of the brook which 
guided my steps to the J^^ysting-tree, where I 
had carved Fleurette’^Wlovei name, and, whose 
branches had so often^aiQ^id^down green leaves 
upon US' as we sat beneath, and dreaTiled of 
Jove. I looked around*for Fleurette, butlook’ed 
in vaiih,^ 1 cried aloud, 'Where aft thou, *Fleu- 
rette V i)ut uh sweet voice replied. 
my w^eeping eyes perceived,, floating or\lhe sur- 
face of the water, and in#,the ^ha^ovv of a 
mournful cypress, a 4ead body 1 . My ^ea?t* 
throbbed, my limbs shodk. ,•! ‘drew anear — I 
recognised the face of Fleurette— and I re mem - 
ber no more, until 1 woke to consclousnets m 
the arms of my poor tutor, who nfissing me 
from my bed-room, and guessing whither, my 
s^teps would be directed, hacT followed me§yv‘if'tly 
to tind me lying insensible ’oa the river Sank, f 
“ It w as some weeks before 1 i^ecovered, but 
wllens strong enough to bear an allusioo to the 
sorrowful incident, I found that LaJ^iauciberie 
hSd caused* poor village-love ta b*e interred 
- in a’ decent' grave, A stone marks jjie spot, 
anS is’ .inscribed ‘Faithful unto Death And 
such was the fate of my First X<ove. It is fpi 
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you, ma belle Gabrielle^ tdr te:!lch me toi^ forget 
her/’ 

The king’s visit to the Chateau de Ccctivres' 
was not attended with any disiisUrv^iB •eonse- 
quenccs. He* returned to La Fora in safety, 
Vmrning to perfjgrm sf^no mighty feat of 
arms/’ which shc/akf^deSpen the favourable iim 
pn^ssj^n he fiuttered KImself he had \nade on 
the heart of MademoiseKe d’Estrees. His devq^ 
ti'on ' to that? lady was now well-known alTover 
E!jinG(?,v/rom* Ptovenee to Nornfandy, ^.and Ar- 
dennes' to the Pyrenees; And hcV maiden fame 
was irrc^rievlLbly ^^iullieJ, for men bad not that 

- t.ul^f>lenc6 in vvomau’s virtue as to believe she 

« 

had proved inftexijile ‘to the addressee of a king. 
Her fathei;, thercfor^yi determined to save her 
hbuour,” by a method nut unusual in tliose 
days, hon^eveV unsatisfactory it might be con- 
sidered at present. He chose a husband for his 
daughter/ and intimated that no option would 
allowed* *her. This was one Monsieur de 
.Liancourt, wlip was many years her senior, and 
a widower wit!\ nine children, wealthy, igporant, 
weak iifsnind, and disagreeable in persoft. In 
vain Gab*ri(;lle appealed to the *king against a 
marriage which was little better than “*a living* 
deathC'’ Henry was well-pleased with ah evejit 
which, he foresaw, would vanquish the Beafuiy’s 
^last lingering reluctance, and replied, that ‘‘ as 
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yet hi?!* sceptre vfas not potent enough to enable 
hinJ^ ta interfere authoritatively in the private 
affairs (rf-^suclij subjects* as* Estrees and Lian- 
courd? but on her slighte*st conwnand, he gave 
her tkft^ wjord of a king, he would cause her to 
bj; carried ^iway to a place^of §af5ty within one 
hour after the celebr^^n of jjer espousals with 
M. d^ Liancourt.’"'* fiSiTbrjelie was vanquished, 
and coneented. Her ^narriage took pl^ce at 
CcBUvres, in January ]^591, and jhe toadfe her 
prepafutions tJ escape immediately from* the 
bridegroom she loathed to tlys gallaj^Hegj^ 
But the king'had been imperiously called awby 
from the dreams and hopes jf lo\**to.the cares 
of his troubled kingdom, • and tiad m^de a> b(5Rt' 
attempt to surprise and captiye reJbeUious Paris. 
Frustrated in this enterprise by the unexpected 
caution of his adversaries, he returned to Sspils, 
and from thence repaired to Chlaunyj where a 
letter of passionate entreaty from Madame de 
Liancourt roused him to instant action. ^ • 

, * “ He accordingly,” says* Miss Treer,* " de% 

• patched a mandate commanding Monsieur *de 
LiancQurt to join the eamp at Qhuuny, &nd to 
bring* his wife. Not a day of graciwas ^con- 
ceded ; even ^e very hour when^ Be was to 
.enter* £he presence is stated to have been indi- 
c§t6d by the missive. The tears and t&^bats of 
his reluctant bride, and her undisguised hatred 
and contempt, had rendered the few days which 
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* . . ‘ « 

Monsieur de Liancourt* paused* in her society, 

the reverse of halcyon. He, therefore, ‘yielded 
obedience to a man(iate' Which h| darffdvnot dis- 
pute, and repaired to Chauny. The , following 
day, a royal order exiled Monsieur, dii^cfncourt 
from court, and indicated as his future residence 
a castle which apRertain^^, to h™ in Limousin, 
to which he deprfrtu'J v^thout being permitted 
even ^parting interview with his wife.^ 

Hencefo;*th, Gabrielis reigned supreme in^h^ 
heart of Hefiri Quatre, influencing his^ councils 
by4hor *^it and judgment, as she ‘had eijfcited his 
pdssions by her grace and beauty. She was 
treated ^tlt the reverence due to a queen, and, 
indeed,* frgm this time^to the day of her death, 
she never ceasefd to sfruggle and intrigue for a 
share of Henry’s throne. She ruled the king 
ahsfJutely, and eclipsed by her surprising loveli- 
ness every otlier lady of the court. Her pre- 
sence and power in the royal household were not 
favoyrable, howevd-, to the morality of France. 
The vices oi kings aVe the punishment of nations, 

and a low standard both of morals and man- 
^ « 

ners, was accepted by all classes, in view of their 
sov^reigfl*^ op^n disregard of the marriagfe vow’. 

In the sumixrer of 1592, Henr*y was com- 
pelled \jO make a campaign in Picardy, which* 
neces^tated his parting for a season with' bis 
imperious mistress. She remained at Mantes 
under the guardianship of Monsieur de Rosny, 
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better kngwn to^Englislj readers as theiDuke of 
SullJ. • The king’s grief at quitting»her gave 
rise to ruaiTaerols oties/ gongs, and epigrams, in 
whic^ th§ royal/ lover . was not* always treated 
with the greatest reverence. But a lyric, writ- 
ten by D*i Perron, Bishop gf *Evreux,* and 
sent to Madame dt^^.Liancoyrt with K[enry’s 
indorsement — “ Ch tei-s^i’ 4ie wrote, “ vous 
repr^senUeront mieux bia condition ; -ct; plus 
^gr&blement que ne ftrait la pro^e^” — is' still 
favoui%bly regjfrded, having carried into the ob- 
scurest yillage* of France the /ame of 
love for La Qiarmante Gabriell^T^ We £pp- 
pend the original, and a rough veifsion in Eng- 
lish rhyme : 

Lbs Adiexjx du Roi X Madams 'Gabrielle, 

• 

Charmante Gabrielle 1 
Perce de mille dards, 

Quand la gloire ni’appelle 
Sous les drapeaux de Mars. 

Cruelle departye, * 

Malheureux jou^! 

Que ne suis-je sans vie 
Ou sans amour ! 

L’ amour sans nulle peine 
M’g par yos doux regards, 

Comme un grand capitaine 
Mis sous ses ^endards. 


* It has also been ascribed to Bertaut, Bishop of 
S^ez, and was set to music by Ducauroy, composer t^ 
Charles II, for a Christmas carol. 
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Cruelle Jlepartyoj 
Malh^iireux jour ! 

Que ne«suis-j^ sans vi(( 

Ou sans ^mour ! . t 

Partager ma coiironne, 

Le prix de ma valeur, 

Je la tienS de *Pellone, 

Tenez la nion cc^-Mr^ 

CrueKe ^ep^r^ye/ 
Malheureux«jour ! 

Que ne suis-je sans vie 
••Ou sans amour ? 

{Translated,) 

f 

Charming Gabriclle, 

Pieri'd with arrowy rays, 

* d'lory summone me 
Wjiere Map bis flag displays. ' 
Ah, cruel adieux ! 

^ AXf fat£fl*hourl 
Better die than live 
"Without love’s power ! 

P*er, by your glances bright, 

Lovq without pain will hold 
MVi, like a gallant knight, 

Benesyth his flag enroll’d. 

^ Ah, cruel adieu I 
AB, fatal hour ! 

Better die than live 
Without love’s pow’r.*- 

^Thou, love, shalt share my crown 
The troghy of my sword ; 

I hold it from red War, 

Thou hold it from thy lord. 
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Ab, cruel*acli^u ! 

Ah, fatal hour I 
• Bettj^r die tbkui liv5 
Without Ibve’s pOw’r. 


Another version of this popubfr ballad, which 
occurs in the Memoire^dS*la helle Gabrielle, 
attributed to herself,* rup^»as fcjlows : — 


Cbarmante Gabrielfe, 
^Regnez a^ccque moi 
Quaiid mou Paris rebelle 
soumet a ma loi, 

O ma reine cberi^ 

En ce beau jour, 

Mieux vaut ctrc sans vii 
Que sans anioui ! 

Je n’ai pu dans la guerse 
Qu*un royaunae gaguer, 

Mais sur toute la terre 
Vos yeux doivent rcgner, 

0 ma reiue cberie, &c. 

• 

U amour sans nulle peine ^ 
M’a par vos doiix regards, 
Comme un grand capitaine 
*Mis sous VOS eteiidards. 
t O ma reine cberie, ^ &c. 

Si'votre nora ceiebre 
Sur mes drapeaux etait 
JTusques au bord de I’Ebre 
L’Espagne me craindait. 

‘ O ma leine cberie, &c» 
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ITran^lattfd.) 


Charming Ghibrielle, 

Thou shalt share my •throne 
When rebellious Paris ^ 

Shall mj sceptre own. 

0 my dearest queen. 

In that bright hour, 

’Tweje better. die, than live 
Withouf pow’r. 

My*sword a single realm 
Forme can hardly gain, 

But o’er a subject world 
Thine eyaj must surely reigp ! 

O mt .dearest queen, &c. 

tj’er, by your^glances bright, 

IV>v§ witlyiut ^ain will hold 
Me, like a gaUant knight. 

Bequeath his Hag enroll’d. 

P my dearest queen, &c. 

t 

Diet but thy glorious name 
ItFpon my banner gleam, 

( ^remd Spaiij should quake with fear 
Even to Ebro’s stream. 

, O my dearest queen, &c. 

«We pGiay'here, perhaps, be pemiittefl to in- 
troduce another poetical celebration ^ of "Ga- 
brieli/?^ surpassing charms, which, in the^ Me- 
moires already ^i»eferred to, is ascribed to no less 
a minstrel than Henri Quatre himself. This is 
the royal lyric - 
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Vieps, AurSre, 

Je t* implore/ 

Je sif s qt^nd je*te voi ; 

La Jbergere; 

^ui m’est ch^re 
.Est^vermeille aiusi que toi. 

De rosge •* 

Aircftee^^ 

La rose a moins (L*frmcheur ; 
Un herAine 
£st mokis tine ; 

Le liit a moins de blancheiy** 

Pour entendre^ 

Sa lioix te4^^e. 

On dcserte le hamealL 
Et Tityre ^ 

Qu^elle attire 
Fait taire son chaturil^u. 

•• 

Elle est blonde. 

Sans seconde, 

Elle a la taille a la main ; 

Sa pruiielle 
Etincclle 

Comme I’etoile du naatin. 

D’arabroisie 
£ien choisie 
Hebe la repait a part ; 

Et sa touche. 

Si j’y touche. 

Me parfume de nectar! 

(Translated,) 

Come, sweet Aurore, 
Comfti I imrjlore,, 
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* . 

My keart is glad when^thy'«mile I see 
The maid I love. 

All maidy abpvc^. 

Hath a vermeil cheek, and a }^row like th 

The dewy rose 
Tfiat ^eams and glows 
Hath not so Iresh anil^clean a light, 

Nor sq softly fine .. 

Can ill’ ermine shine, 

V And the purest milk is not so white. 

f ' 

That he may hear 
Her voice so clear 
The hind his hanilet quits betimes. 

And Irqll.j, bound 
Ly tlm: magic sound, 

Geayps awhile to (shant his rhyme. 

O fair is she, 
vAnd no jiecr hath she, 

• With a sleijder form, and sparkling eyes 

That softly gleam, 

" That sweetly gleam, 

• Like (he star that lights the morning skies. 

t 

Ambrosial wine, 

^ A drink divine. 

Does Hebe give her all unseen ; 

And, ah ! what bliss, 

Wh^n her lips I kiss, 

I taste the nectar there, I wehn ! 

/ 

' The old Terentian adage — “Amantium ua 
redintegratio amoris est ” — .was well ulider- 
I stood by Gabrielle, and she kept alive the- king’s 
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lov* bj^ occasional petulances and light lively 
quarfel^. His fealousy was^ excessive* though 
it does^jwt’ seem io. nave, been warranted by 
any misconduct >un the part of^ his mistress. 
On onS occasion, after a transient strife, she 
sent her portrait to the kjog, who was then at 
St. Denis, and in acknowledgasent, he wrote a 
citarming little note : — * *• * 

“ Je v<^s escris, mes chers amours, des pieds 
de votre peinture, que /adore seulegiient pour 
ce qu’eile^est fai£e pour vous, non ^u’elle vous 
resscmble, J’eh puis etre juge.compd^rft vo^s» 
ayant peint en toute perfec^^ign, dans mon ame^ 
dans mon coeur, dans mes yevyjf.^" “• * 

It is almost impossible ^to rencfer inW English 
the^ gracefulness of the abdve.# JVe may, how- 
ever, attempt an irhitation 

“ I write to you, my dear love,"* from the 
feet of your portrait, which I adore ^nly be- 
cause it represents you. Of this, I mjay 

well be a competent judge, h^ing you pictured 
in all perfection, in my soul, in my he^t, tn my , 
eyes.” 

Here, is another instance of the skill,* with 
which flie king of the Snow-WhitaPlwile could 
use the language of love : — 

. “ Mes -belles amours, — Deux heures ^^aprfes 
racriVde' de ce porteur, vous verrez un cavalier 
que Vous airoe fort, que Ton appelle roi de France 
et de Navarre, titre certainement bien honne- 

XJ 
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' ' ' « 
reux, riSais bien pdniblo ; c??lui de votre ibujet est 
bien pills delicieux. Tous trci.is sont bons a 
quelques sauces qu’oji Veuille^ les mettr^ et pas 
resolu de le eider a personne"^, mais. cVst trop 
causer pour vpus vo?r sitot. Bon* jour, mon 
tout, je baise voc bei\ux yeux un miKion de fois. 
Ce S‘3 Septem'bre. t>o nos delicats deserts 
de Fontainebleau?* 

“«My beautiful love, — Two hours^ after the 
arrival of . this mess('ng<r, you will see a cava- 
lier who lov*es you warmly, whom tlu‘y,call King 

,Frhuge and* Na.varre, a title cerb inly very 
honourable, but painiul that of your sub- 
ject is far inbre delightful. Ail three are good 
for purposes, for which we wish to use 

them, and I am» rcsT)lved to jield them to no 
one ; but thi§ is too much pi ritle, as I shall 
see you so soon. Good day, ‘my all,* i kiss your 
beautifutv^eye^ a tnillion of times.’’ 

. PrevipusHjo his abjuration of the Reformi'd 
Faith — ^n ^abjuration which Gabrielle, though 
political ally of the Huguenots, had warmly 
'encouraged*-^ -he writes her, from St. Denis : 

“ I arrivedthere early last night, and was be- 
sic-ged ‘by saints {Dieu yards) until bfd-time. 
It is believed that the truce wi-11 be signed to- 
day ;^but in all things relating to the League, I 
declare myself of the order, of St. Thomas (i.e., 
mistrustful). Besides those persons whom I 
told you yesterday I had chosen to escort you 
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hitler, T have despatched fifty arquebusiers, with 
as ni-any cyirasiSes. , T]he hope which I enter- 
tain oi‘#teing yoi^* to-mori*ow restrains my pen 
from indking {/ long epistle. On Sunday, I 
am to take the perilous l^sap. Ah this moment 
while I anf writing, I a liuiidred unfortu* 
iiate (iistractions, wtiitfi '^ill n]ako me hate St. 
Denis even as you dislil^c'Mantes. Adieu, my 
heart; come early to-morrow morning, *as it 
seems ^a year sjnee I saw you. I ^i5s a million 
of times •your beautit'al hands. This 23j’d d^aV 
of July, 

Henry’s abjuration ruisai VibelJe pabrielle hi 
public opinion, as her inHuenc5^ had undi)ubtedly ; 
contributed to the politiq 'act and she was 
CO fn pared to St. Clotilde, wliD converted to 
Christianity her husband* Clovis, ihe famovs 
King of the Franks. . 

In the followiniy year Paris, wb»^i had so 
long !)een the head-quarters of the Longue, sub- 
riMtted to the king, and Henry niaele# a J;rium- 
pbant entry into his capital on the 15th of St^- 
tember. Tl^e pageant was most «umpIuous. 
and Ihf popular enthusiasm uncohtrollublfi. The 
kin^ kimself, as he bestrode his whitu chafger 
gallantly, attired in a habit of grey vflvet, which 
'blazed .with .gold and precious stones, "^looked 
worthy *of a nation’s homage* He was sur- 
rounded by the chief nobles of the realm, and 
the great officers of state; and preceded byi 
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the Martjuise de Monceaui — the new Vide of 
his mistress — reclipin^ m a Superb litter of 
cloth of gold drawn, by six ..mules goi^eously 
caparisoned. She shared in th^ stormy applause 
that surged apd rolle(^ through the' garlanded 
streets. ‘ *, " 

In ‘everything ‘but jjafVie a queen, Gabrielle 
now gave way to hei * natural taste for splendour, 
and Hotwithstanding the miseries of a*distracted 
realm, laviiHfea the royal finances upon the most 
sumptuous festivals. 

influence pver the king continuiad to in- 
crease daily, and 'spe: cemented still more firmly 
by the l)irths‘^^'6f Cwo sons — one of whom was 
namfid' Gsesar, afterwards the bold and brilliant 
Due de Vendofloi,* and the other Alexander f ; 
both of these heroic-riames being designed as a 
coifipliment to their chivalrous sire. The 
beautiful\^brielle maintained a state which 
surpasse(} tn^ of any queen of France ; she had 
renounce^! ,jthe name and arms of Liancoprt 
'early "in 1594, and assumed those of Mon- 
ceaux ; apd'- she surrounded herself with a 
luxury and a- splendour that aroused the' in- 
dignant Vburmurs of the suffering Parisians, 
and dispelled her transient popwlari'ty. 

At (the christening of the child of" Madamti 

* Bom at the Castle of Coucy in June, 1594. 
t Born in 1596. 
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de SoiAdifi it vvas obseyved .that she stftod near 
the^ont with the kin^, who, during flie entire 
cereinojj)y,*laugh^. and 'jested with her, and 
openly caressed iier. She was sfttired in a robe 
of black siftin,* so loaded^ with jjrecious stones, 
that she csuld harely sustain its weight. The 
haughty ladies of the family of Guise, Madame de 
Montpensier and de TJei»ours, acted as her 
waiting-w*bmen. When she took Ihe "hahe in 
her arms, to present hiJh at th^ font, she ex- 
claimed ; — 

“MoritDieu^ he is so heavy^ that Ifea^tsUiifl 
let him fall.” 

" Ventre Saint gris," r«pH(?ff Ihe^ soldier- 
king, “ do not fear that hoy will takd caft, for 
he,is well bandaged and swatVdl”* * 

Henry never seemed weary of, lavishing gifts 
upon her. It seemed as if no amount of^ro- 
digality could satisfy his passionffte l(/re. And 
if a man may be forgiven for alltf^^’ing himself 
to, be misled by beauty, there* was soraei excuse 
•for the enamoured king. ' Her rounded and* 
'well-proportioned figure, her dark, , deep eyes, 
glotvin^ with a subdued fire, h«r brpad. white 
brow jp’owned by a mass of glorious^ hair,*her 
gradeful neftk *nd swelling bust, and that pe- 
''culiarcliarm of expression which the pvet de- 
sc/ibes p's “*the mind, the music breathing in 
her face,’’ might have tempted an Antony to 
lose a world for one so fair. Monsieur Cape-, 
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figue preserves a cQuple^ of* qu&trains ^affixed to 
her portraits. The first runs asifollows i — ^ 

Fleur des beaut^js da raonde, ast?kj clair de laT(^rance, 
Qui vous voit, Yous admire et sou})ire en son cccur; 
Mais tout en mcVne tem|)s,^votre regard vainqueur 
Donnant vie au desif, fail*mourir resperande.’* 

/I'ramdqtefh) 

Flowe^ of'ieauties ! lustrous btar of Franck 
To see thg^ is to wonder and to sigh ; 

•For, ah, sweet victor, thy resisllesi glance 
Kiitdles desire, vet says all hope jmist dil*! 

•Another quatrjlip^impli(*.s a compliment to 
the king,: — 

• • q 

“ Void bleu ‘quclq^ie# tra!ts d’lin arigc incomparable,* 
Mais le vrai iie se pcrytnd has I’iinitcr, 

CfA* Ig Cicl de ffjn mieux I’a faitc toute admirable, 

Qu’elle ctoiineje moude et iie pcut renvior.” 

{I'ranslated 

Some fofv traits b*‘bold of peerless youth, 

,Nor unto more would mortal hand aspire ; 

For Hqaven tbu^ perfect made the lovely Truth, 

That while men worshipp’d, none mijrht dare4esire I 

But whilij the'-pocts thus flattered* the bea'titi- 
ful Gah-rielle, the people of France were loiid in « 
their complaints of her extravagance, and ventijd 
their indignatior/in bitter satires upon the* mis- 
tress of the kins:. 
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The •mjstress *of .the kihg ! Yes;»but al- 
rca(i^' ftien spoke of a bold project to elevate 
her to tlje'rank of Qb^n "of France. Henri 
Quatrc was dcsjrous to become Hhe founder of 
a dynasty, *004 as he could hope for no children 
from the vaife whom he oujtraggd,* and who in 
her turn scandalized, him, he had long ago 
tifilrnecf his eyes to\Vards '‘tbe "^affspring of Ga- 
briclle d’Sstrees.* Hdi* two sons>vayoi?e ^fine, 
handsome, promising yt)uths, and'»iij them’ the 
house 't)f Bourbon might have wertthy suefees’- 
sors. Byt tht^ political dilficultw was a Ibrmid^ 

able one. It* was tyue’ HA^at these natural chiV 

» > 

dren might be legitimized ‘subsequent 

marriage of their mother, baUvould th<j fymghjty 
noj)iIity of France forget thgiythad borne 
the sinister bar ? It seemed^ at first, as if such a 
prospect was possible. Already th^ Hughandt 
Council of Rochelle had voted A gi|it of two 
thousand crowns to the youthful Caesar. It was 
evident that the posterity ‘of Gabrielle d’Estrfes 
.would be compelled to seek the support ^f the.^ 
'Huguenot party, and she herself ^lad formed^ a 
close alliance with its leaders, in^"' their 

turn* Jlr'eading the succession to .thii^thronq of 
a Cdtholic icing, were prepared to Jend their 
^powerful- assistance to the ambition of GaJ^rielle, 

9 * ' * 

* He Appears to have formed this^project as early as 
1593, when he first opened negotiations with his Queen 
Marguerite to obtain her consent to a divorce. 
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whose ojevation to^therank of Queen, of^France 
would effectually defeat the hope^s of the‘Cs^ho- 
lic party. Thus Gabriellb d^'Estrdes latild some- 
what similar relations to th^ Hug^uenots of 
France, as Anne Boleyn, at a Lateiv period, to 
the Protestants\of E/igland. Thetcvent was 
very (different, foi; the dbndition^ were not the 
same, but in boKi ga?es*th^* struggles oT reli- 
gious pi>Tt;9b were strahgely blended^with the 
fortunes ojp «two women whose principal merit 
Was* their beuuty ; and religion Was profafied by 
abu^e as an iastrumenr of a king’s Just, and 
an aWndoned worna^^s* anf>bition.* 

Monsieufr presents a striking pic- 

ture •of* the contrast which at this time existed 
between the tefriljie fniseries of the people, ajad 
the unbridled luxury, of the court. The streets 
afid* bpen places were crowded with diseased 
beggars, ^hilft the mansion of Gabrielle and the 
palace of thaw Louvre glittered with sumptuous 
revelry. Always ‘most elegant in her attife, 
^Gabrielle* wore, one evening, a regal robe of 
gften damaslj. The king admired her appear- 
ance, \but rennyarked that she had not enough 
jewels in%her, hair; she had but twelvV dia- 
monds, He^ said; when she ought to haveHiad 
at least fifteen. At these f6tes, the king played 
very deeply, his adventurous and reckless cha- 
racter showing itself at the gaming-table, as in 
^the lists of war or love. One night he won 
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from ^ojisieur 'de .Lesdi^fere five Uiousand 
croWn^ at throe throws of the dice ;»from De 
Saucy |i, ^ring o^ pe^irls valued at eight thou- 
sand crowns. While the hospitals were unable 
to accommodate the* applicants who clamoured 
for admission, the royal tfables »were loaded with 
luxuries ; and. the J\iljtrchion£ss of Monceaux 
Was Accused, with* some degree of justice, of 
being the'cause of the profligacy wllwh 450 large- 
ly increased the public misery. 

Meanwhile, thS^ents of Henr}'*were labour- 
ing at the couFt of l^me to obtain the fli 3 so^> 
tion of his marriage •wilhaMaigucrite de Valoi§ ; 
an enterprise which was atSJtwied ‘with many 
political difficulties, from ks^onnection witb..the' 
dy,nastic question of whcT wjs'tQ succeed the 
king. If he had no legitkpate heirs whom the 
Parliament and the States GeneAl would Ac- 
cept, upon whom would the ^wn/ devolve ? 
The only representatives of the bouse^ of Bour- 
bOn were the Condds, the gr^t Huguenot qhiefs, 

, who were the abhorrence and the hatred of th% 
• majority of the French people. Thejiea*d ofthelifle 
w as Louis of Bourbon, one of the leader^ of the 
Calidfiist party, whom the Huguen«ts in tjieir 
mofnents of teipporary triumph had ^fways pro- 
. claimed king. His son and successpr was 
Htenry,\ who* when barely fifteen years of age, 
had •fought side by side wit& Coligny for the 
Protestant faith. After the terrible day of 
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Saint B^^tholonnew fled vitoGermanyJ where 
he married one of the illustfioins Huguefhofr>fa- 
mily of La Tremouilh^, MncMw hci^hfid a son 
who was hcld*in such affection by the\dng, 
that scandal did not hesitate to declare he was 
really Henry's* ch]ld. 

Under no possible fjircinmstgnccs would a 
Condd have been apcT^pfeed 'as king by th?i ma^- 
jority^oCtte French nation. His nit^ie was a 
Hugfaenot ^sj?^bol whieh would have aroused 
the •fiercest passions of thjp!»'Cartiolics. -^t was 
th,«refo#e evident that oi^ly tlu^: marj’inge of 

Henri Quatre, eithci>-'a) «Gabriello d'Estrees, 

« • 

which woukl •la^l^ijrmize her sons, or to some 
prjncas^* Uy wliom might reasonably expect 
to have legitipiate^blf^Dring, could r(‘scuc Franpe 
from the perils tha^ •threatened its future for- 
tirtiec/ The'^former alliance would evidently be 
distasteful^ to Ivs subjects, and was unwortliy of 
a King of France. Every consideration of 
policy urged his adoption of the latter coursl^ 
^nd his ablest advisers endeavoured to force it 
upt)ri him.' Those of the Catholic nobles vs;ho 
had sv'Jorn allegiance to him, recognising his 
lawful rigkts in spite 'of his religion, soljcited 
him to seket some Catholic pr^ccis, and 're- 
store tranquillity to his distracted kingdom. 
Margaret, the light and laughing reir\e 
got/' was by no^means hostile to the proposed 
divorce, and was willing enough to see herself 
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and hijiband released frofti the chaips that 
boiMiid fwo such# discordant hearts together, but 
she recjmrt^d that^*!!^ successor should be a 
vvoman of royal blood and stainlecs virtue. She 
did not hesitate to decla^ that she would never 
consent tc^ the dissoluticin of^Ref naarriage in 
favour of Gabriflle d'^tr^es. “This Gabrjelle,’’ 
ske sa?d, “was but*an*olfl paiatress of the Duke 
de Belleg^de, who had obtained he^ ijpip’tj^eve^li 
during her liaison with 4hc king,^ ^d the •wife 
of tlmi^Liancoifrt^'^o had dishonoured hinrseWf 
by cons(^nting« to ajbrctendeck luarriagtj .as*jj 
cover for the king^sra™i}j.rs and it wa& not 
for such a woman that Marg^'Jb&vould consent 
to annul her union with lienri Quatr^ ^ 
^In the face of this oppflsnJ^n* tha ambitious 
hopes of Gabrielle dfuly.^grew stronger, for 
Henry’s' love seemed so incapa*bJc of d^ay. 
He was always 'by her side. TWy often rode 
out in company on horseback, GxJ)rielle dressed 
iinmale attire — in green, her favourite^colour — 
.Henri Quatre in grey, and their horses s« close 
•together that the riders could inov6 forw'afd 
hand in hand. " 

Id the disquietude of* her pogitiflo she ^ad 
recourse to the favourite superstition pf the age, 
^nd like, most loving hearts and many am])itious 
mifids, 'eijdedVoured to pierce the secrets of the 
futufa. One day, when walki?ig in the garden 
of the Tuileries, she encountered a famous magi- 
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cian, apd immedi^lfely Jbesought him. t(? reveal 
the corriiog fate. For a time he*tefused, ‘urging 
that with fortunes so Ta!'* as hers sh/^had no 
need to wish for more ; but as sjie insisted upon 
knowing how her life v’ould end, 'he told her to 
look in her pocket-mirror, and satisfy herself res- 
pecting the object of her curiosity. She looked, 
and beheld the figure of 'a d'bmon clutching hir 

bv the th'-ciit. 

»./ 

^ She also applied to the empirical Cayet, who 
devoted his life, after varia’X'refigious , ^Itcrna- 
to casting horoscoA^, and seaivhing for 
the philosopher’s stone?^ Kis' response alarmed 
her, for he prX?rlfrVed that her last pregnancy 
bring her no^oqd fortune. 

A sudden c)oi'n novj overspread the horizon 
that had seemed so bright to her ambition. 
The^Iong between France and Spain, or 
rather betweenrddenri Quatre and Spain, which 
had powerfully supported the rebellion of the 
Leagtie, was concluded by the peace of VerviiTs 
m 1598. The Cardinal de Medicis, who had 
hacl an important share in its negociation, be- 
came a favourite visitor at Henry’s court, and 
received the king’s corifidence in relation tp the 
proposed annulment of his marnage" with Mar- 
garet af Valois. The Cardinal suggested* that 
if the njarriage were dissolved, there vjUxuld still 
be no legitimate heirs to the throne, and with- 
out permitting an allusion to Gabrielle- d’Es- 
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tr^cs, ^inled at 3n alliance fiatween the king and 
Mifrie de Mediftls, the niece of Pop^ Clennent 
VIII.. ,Such an •alU^nce . would at ^ once clear 
away all the difQculties attendiil|g*the dissolution 
of his fornriernnarriage, land secure for him the 
confidence^of the Catholfps o& France — a con- 
fidence only half seetired by 4iis politic abjura- 
tfon. His arguments* overcame Henry’s devo- 
tion to Gabrielle, for amSition — antT thr-desire^s^ 
founding a dynasty — ^ere as pc^werful in the 
king’s*|jeart as lo^ and negociatfons with’ the 
court of»Rom5 wer^Jigpretly pperred. df^bri^Sfe 
could obtain no clup*to'*T5ieir .purport, and y^t 
she had a powerful prescntiniml^f approaching 
evil, which not all HejiFvfe caresses' and !#«- 
gi{ts could overcome. 

The period of her SroouChemei^t drawing near^ 
and washing to prepare for th? offices* and' 
ceremonies of the Holy Week, Ctebrielle quitted 
Fontainebleau, and took up her rtisidqjice in -the 
Tpuse of Zamet, the royal banker ajjd, financier, 

• in 'the Marais, at Paris. Both the king anti 
'herself wept bitterly at parting, as if .with a forfi- 
bodin that they should see eacb other n» more. 
And» indeed, does not a *dim foresh&dowing of 
the Future Saw^ upon us at such painful mo- 
•ment§, as if Love could compel Fate t® yield 
up^som^|of its mysterious secrets? The eager 
heart* impels the mind to examine probabilities 
and .discuss them with unusual keenness, and. 
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AffectioJi — always •■so bold" for itself,* so timid 
for thosc^it cherishes — pierces ^hc cloud with 
straininii: eyes, and secs bVyoud the rrfifcthrtune 
and the doom.*’ 

Zamet was, implicated in the ifegoclations be- 
tween the King^andvUic Pope, and *Upj)ears — 
perhaf)S by Hei'iry’s ^ordfl-s — ‘to have ^ made 
known their intenticrn tp^the*^ imhappy^Gabriellii. 
^Tae revciTiion shattered into dust the glorious 
fabric of ho[?e^ created by her ambition. Al- 
ready jiaunted by uncert^^^ tears, and shaken 
\j^ Dihgering*' aiixieties,^.A * had, not '‘strength 
sufficient to bear .he fdow.* She felt how ter- 
rible a changeTn^n'er position the kind’s niar- 
rfege w'ould effect^ At present she reigned at 
Court supreme, mr th(K;e was no queen to l**arl 
the festivities, and clairn' the homage of the 
courtiers ; aqd her connection with IL'nry 
seemed aIrnosri;anctified by the probability that 
it would? terriiinate in marriage. But when 
once* the kii^g was wedded to a young and 
'lovely woptian, not only would her influence over 
Him diminish; but her power at Court wbuld 
decay. Power* would fail her at the sanjr'^i time 
as ^Love, Snd*she saw before her a dreary* pros- 
pect of long years of suffering, .disappointment, 
and shame. So bitter a revulsion of feeling, 
acting upon her weak frame, in -time/ of 
woman’s greatest peril, was more fa*>ar than 
that of poison, to which Rumour would tain 
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liave ascribed [loV end ;,ani!l*Gabrielle tfEstrees 
diedf pf a brokefl heart. 

It vvij^on Mon{tiy,Ahe 5th d£ April, that she 
had taken.h'ave j)f the king. Vh the following 
Tliursday, ^iftef having fiartaken Jieartily of a 
siimptuou'!^ I)an(ju<tt, she ^ ou4 for the church of 
St. Antoine, eek^brateil for the excellence Uf its 
n^isical services, ifi ofder •to^hear Les Tcne- 
hres. Slie was accompanied by l^IadtJmiiiseKvv 
dc Guise and the Dj.iche?s de RetK, towhom she^ 
showecr^oine rni^u^s from Rome,* which •pro- 
mised th< 4 sp('e(jy conei’sion ol^theiting’s jt% 
divorce^ and two letfers \^hich she had received 
liom Henry that very day, soi^ftj])assioned, and 
apparently so full of impatjt^t^ to see her wcfv\«wn4 
as^epu'en, tliat she had (V^^ery Ifeason to feel con- 
tent. 

But on her leturn to the H6t(!T Zamett tGe" 
revelations made by the finan(aifr had so ter- 
rible an effect upon 1 j(T, that walking 

11 ^ the gardens, she was sucfdenly ..seized .with 
• violent convulsions. As soon as she had*some*-i 
wlult recovered, she was removed, j#tfer own de- 
sire, t(j the residence of her kiaswogaan, Ma- 
damj^de Sourdis, at St.* Germaki-l^uxerr#is. 

Here the^coi^vulsions returned, butf the phy- 
^iiciahs and surgeons who attended her» were 
unable t^apply any remedies op account of her 
pregnar^. She continued, therefore, to be 
sliaW' by the violent ^ts, alternated with at- 
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tacks of syncope, \jijtil, about ’seven /D'dlock on 
the morfting of the 10th of A^ril, death dlime 
to her relief, greaf 

her countenanlje was terribly cJistort(jd, and her 
mouth twisted into a planting direction (vei^s la 
nuque de son coj). .Her body was opened, and 
the dead infant yemoveH.**?. . 

In those “goofl oicf djfys,^ sudden deaths w 
^vayiaWy- attributed to* the effects of^oison, and 
'rumour wa^ speedily Ifusy in proclaiming that 
such had b&n the end o^^jafirielle d^strees. 

Tp^re audacious calu):l ny declared,, that she 
Ijad'died through mafgic, and the compact she 
had made' witt'^he devil to be permitted to 
;th <5 king. Bttt if so, the devil was false 
to his bargain JaiTu the^om pact was not fultijjed. 
Even the sagaciovis otdly could record the 
popular super stitions. “ The Duchess/ he says, 
“ having concaved the design of arriving at the 
crown, S(jugh1^ everywhere for the persons whom 
she .pretended were able to expedite her vaTWy 
,and htir ambition, but from w^hom she received 
answers fatal to her soaring pretensions, ^omfe 
told Ker that she would only be married once 
[t(?. M. de. Dlancourt^ ; others that she ^would 
die while*still young ; others, that ’through an 
infanUshe would lose the fruit of her hopes 
others, that a certain individual >^’hot was f^i- 
liar with her would play her an ill ; and 
all in general told her^ that they coula . see no 
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signs idler person ^^hich mailed her out to bear 
a {^^epfre and a# crown, nor own any o^ her chib 
dren, Thts afflieWd^tT sfl lAenly that one of 
her women, named Gratienno| told oully, she 
did nothfsig weep ,and sigh every night, 
without agy one heing al^le to^flifine the cause. 
She added that aft(;i;« tiio las^ parting between 
I|enry and the Jiuche.^,^ o«e of Gabrielle’s 
friends hiiidng enquired*lhe cause of thjisorrovv- 
ful discourse she had Iwld with ^hirn, GaTnielleV 
repliedffc she hcfd^ii^niyi speaking of* a magicifln 
who ha^^cast her hoAscope, ayd, l^ad pred^^d < 
tiiat her last [Tregna^y^ould prevent heiOi^om 
attaining the oliject of her ar^jijion^ 

Henry’s grief at the d<4ath of hif ♦jnystrg^s' 

was most violent, and fie^slus^w^ l^v his loud 

* • 0 • • * 

(M-ies and vehement ^fJjlamations, that there are 
times ^^ihen heroes have their \^'eakness«ii liifl>- 

A * • ^ 

■('ther men. * He ordered all hi^ Court to 5>;u 
j^ito mourning, wliich he wore himself for three 
^kde months ; and to the day of hi? death he 
retained a sorrowful remembrance 'of the wg- 
'man he had so ardently lowd. 

iier remains, and those of hgr dead ‘infant, 
v^re ift first interred in *he churgh St. Ger- 
maiff-rAujMfrrois ; but were afterwards* removed, 
with'-the pomp* of a royal funeral, to thg abbey 
of/Maubuisgon. 

Tlje^ath of Gabrielle was 'a fortunate event 
for Fr/ffice and Henri quatre. If his love for 
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her had prevailed hver reasons of state, and her 
potent influence K'ad constrained him t(> break 
off his nejTociatirtis with Pope Clemc*ot, in order 
to le'hve tTffn fre" ; to marry her, his throne would 
have been grievously shaken. 'As if' was, her 
opportune death relieved him from a powerful 
embarrassment, and n's alliance with Marie de 
Medicis consolideted bis kingdom, and assured 
the establishment of his dynasty. Happily for 
the world, the loves and adulteries of kings will 
hardly again be suffered te 'uffect, ei'her for 
good or evil, thp destinies* of nat’ons. 


Ai,-fhoritics de La Belle Gabrielle, par 

lui-r.ncme; Vie \\c^ Gabfiellp ; Gabrielle D’Esti^*cs, 
pa|»' Capefigue; Jlreux dc Kadier ; History of the Rcigii 
U^'ll^nry iv, M. W. Freer ; Memc^ves dRi Hue de 
'^Bully i Ilistoire* dcs i\.mours de Henri Quatre, par 
Louise Marguerite de Lorraine Guise ; Vie d’Aubigm', 
&c;. 
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